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WE resume our extracts from Commodore 
Perry’s ‘‘ Narrative,’’ which were commenced 
in the last number. The following extract 
describes the preparations for one of the in- 
terviews which the commodore held with the 
official personages of the Japanese govern- 
ment. Our limits will not permit us to give 
the lengthened account of the interview itself. 

‘* Along the western side of the Bay of 
Yedo, from its mouth, where it opens into the 
Gulf of Yedo, to the capital, there is almost a 
continuous range of towns and villages. The 
only breaks in this otherwise uninterrupted 
scene of populousness are the projecting spurs 
of the highlands, which, presenting less ad- 
vantage for habitation, naturally prevent the 
erection of dwelling-houses. These promon- 
tories, however, are covered with batteries, 
which are more formidable in aspect than in 
reality, for their guns are but of small calibre, 
and the defences slight in construction. Yoku- 
hama is one of these numerous and populous 
villages, and is situated at the head of a bay 
called, on the American charts, ‘Yoku-hama 
Bay,’ which is formed by Point Hope, on the 
southeast, and the neck of land extending 
northeast from Kanagawa to the suburb of the 
city of Yedo, termed Sinagawa, and near to 
which the junks resorting to the capital usu- 
ally anchor. At the position in front of Yoku- 
hama there was just sufficient room to anchor 
in a line of battle the whole squadron ; the 
guns of the several ships commanding an 
extent of shore equal to the entire range. It 
was in this position that the commodore had 
placed his nine ships—the steam frigates, the 
Powhatan, which was the flag-ship, the Sus- 
quehanna, and the Mississippi, and the sail- 
ing-ships, the Macedonian, the Vandalia, the 
Saratoga, the Southampton, the Lexington, 
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and the Supply, the latter having subse- 
quently joined the squadron.* 

‘*Kanagawa is quite a large town, and was 
the residence of the Japanese commissioners 
pending the negotiations of the treaty, and it 
would have been selected by Commodore 
Perry for the place of conference, had it not 
been for the impossibility of the ships ap- 
proaching within gunshot of its front towards 
the bay. He therefore preferred to select 
Yoku-hama, to confirm the choice of Captains 
Buchanan and Adams, who had been sent to 
examine and report upon the most eligible 
anchorage for the squadron. 

**The building erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the Japanese commissioners and the 
commodore, and the numerous persons in at- 
tendance, and which was called by the Ameri- 
cans the ‘treaty house,’ was placed upon a 
level plain near to the shore, and contiguous 
to the village of Yoku-hama, being distant 
from Kanagawa three, from the southern sub- 
urb of the capital five, and from Yedo itself 
probably nine miles. The treaty house had 
been hastily erected of unpainted pine wood, 
with peaked roofs, and covered a large extent 
of ground, having a reception-hall of from 
forty to sixty feet in area, and several adjoin- 
ing apartments and offices. From each side 
extended yellow canvas screens, divided into 
panel-like squares by black painted stripes. 
On the exterior walls of the building was 
spread a dark cloth, upon which was repre- 
sented in bright colors some device, which 
was said to be the arms of the third commis- 
sioner, Izawa, Prince of Mimasaki. 

‘* At an early hour on the 8th of March, the 


* The Supply arrived with coal and stores for the squad- 
on the 19th of March. 
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day appointed for the conference with the 
Japanese commissioners, there was an unu- 
sual stir ashore preparatory to the ceremonies 
of the occasion. The Japanese workmen were 
busily engaged in adorning the treaty house 
with streamers and other gay paraphernalia. 
Two poles were erected, one on either side of 
the entrance, to which were hung long oblong 
banners of white cotton cloth with a bright 
red stripe across the centre. On the peaked 
roof of the building was placed a tall staff, 
surmounted with a circular ornament, in shape 
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like the upper part of a chandelier, from which 
was suspended a heavy silken tassel. In the 
preparation of the place it had been surrounded 
by the usual inclosure of cloth, which com- 
pletely excluded it from the view of those 
without, and, in fact, seemed to inclose it 
within a sort of prison yard. The commodore, 
who saw this arrangement from his ship be- 
fore he landed, immediately sent an officer on 
shore to demand what it meant, and, in answer 
to some frivolous pretext about preventing 
intrusion and doing honor to the occasion, in- 
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formed the Japanese that he would forego the 
honor, and that, until it was completely re- 
moved, he could not think of landing. It was 
immediately taken down by the Japanese. 

‘* Bands of flag-bearers, musicians, and pike- 
men manceuvred in order, here and there, 
glistening with their lacquered caps, bright 
colored costumes, crimson streamers, showy 
There 
was no great military display as on the first 
visit at Gora-hama, and the few who had the 
look of soldiers were merely a small body- 


emblazonry, and burnished spears. 


guard, composed of the retainers of the various 
high dignitaries who were to officiate on the 
occasion. Crowds of people had gathered from 
the neighboring towns and villages, and were 
thronging with curious eagerness on either 
side of a large open space on the shore, which 
was kept free from intrusion by barriers, 
within which none of the spectators were 
allowed to enter. Two or three officials were 
seen busily moving about, now directing the 
workmen, and again checking the disorder 
among the Japanese multitude. 

**Soon a large barge came floating down the 
bay, from the neighboring town of Kanagawa. 
This was a gayly painted vessel, which, with 
its decks and open pavilion rising high above 
the hull, had very much the appearance of one 
of our western river steamboats, while stream- 
ers floated from its three masts, and bright 
colored flags and variegated drapery adorned 
the open deck above. This barge bore the 
Japanese commissioners, and when it had 
reached to within a short distance of the shore, 
these dignitaries and their suites disembarked 
in several boats and hurried to the land. An 
immense number of Japanese craft of all kinds, 
each with a tassel at its prow and a square 
striped flag at its stern, gathered about the 
bay. The day was fresh and clear, and every- 
thing had a cheerful aspect, in spite of the 
lingering wintry look of the landscape. 

‘*The commodore had made every prepara- 
tion to distinguish the occasion of his second 
landing in Japan by all necessary parade, 
knowing, as he did, the importance and moral 
influence of such show upon so ceremonious 
and artificial a people as the Japanese. He 
had, accordingly, issued orders to the effect 
that all the marines who could be spared 
from duty should appear on the occasion in 
full accoutrement, that the bands of music 
from the three steamers should be present, 
and all the officers and sailors that could pos- 
sibly leave. The officers were to be in undress 
uniform, frock coats, cap, and epaulets, and 
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The sail- 


ors were to be armed with muskets, cutlasses, 


CHINA SEAS. 


equipped with swords and pistols. 


and pistols, and dressed in blue jackets and 
trowsers and white frocks. The musicians 
were each to be supplied with cutlass and pis- 
tol, and every man of the escort provided 
with either musket or pistol cartridge-boxes. 

“At half-past eleven o'clock the escort, 
consisting of about five hundred officers, sea- 
men, and marines, fully armed, embarked in 
twenty-seven boats, under the command of 
Commander Buchanan, and forming a line 
abreast, pulled in good order to the shore. 
When the escort had landed, the marines 
were drawn up in a hollow square, leaving a 
wide open space between them, while the naval 
officers remained in a group at the wharf. 
The ship’s boats were arranged in two separate 
divisions of equal numbers on either side of 
the landing, with their bows pointing in regu- 
lar order from the shore. The commodore 
now embarked from the Powhatan in his 
barge, under a salute from the Macedonian of 
seventeen guns. The commodore, on landing, 
was received by the group of officers, who, 
falling into a line, followed him. The bands 
now struck up a lively tune, and the marines, 
whose orderly ranks in complete military ap- 
pointment, with their blue and white uni- 
forms, and glistening bayonets, made quite a 
martial and effective show, presented arms as 
the commodore, followed in procession by his 
immediate staff, his guard of fine-looking sail- 
ors, and a number of his subordinate officers, 
proceeded up the shore. A group of richly 
costumed Japanese guards, or retainers, with 
banners, flags, and streamers, were gathered 
on each side of the entrance of the treaty 
house. As the commodore and his party 
passed up between these, they were met by a 
large number of Japanese officials who came 
out, and, uncovering, conducted them into the 
interior of the building. As they entered, by 
a preconcerted arrangement, howitzers which 
had been mounted on the bows of the larger 
boats, that were floating just by the 
shore, commenced firing in admirable order a 


sbips’ 


salute of twenty-one guns in honor of the em- 
peror, which were succeeded by a salute of 
seventeen for Hayashi Daigaku-no-kami, the 
high commissioner, and the hoisting of the 
Japanese striped flag from the masthead of 
the steamer Powhatan in the bay. 

‘The apartment into which the commodore 
and his officers first entered was a large hall, 
arranged in a manner similar to that at Gori- 


hama. Thick rice-straw mats carpeted the 
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floor, long and wide settees, covered with a 
red cloth, extended along the sides, with tables 
spread with the same material arranged in 
front of them. 
of panes of oiled paper, through which a sub- 
dued and mellow light illuminated the hall, 
while a comfortable temperature was kept up 


The windows were composed 


(for, although the spring, which is early in 
Japan, had already opened, the weather was 
chilly) by copper braziers of burning charcoal, 
which, lacquered wooden 


supported upon 


stands, were freely distributed about. Hang- 
ings fell from the walls around, with paintings 
of trees, and representations of various ani- 
mals and birds, particularly of the crane, with 
its long neck in every variety of strange invo- 
lution. 

‘The commodore and his officers and inter- 
preters had hardly taken their seats on the 
left, the place of honor, and the various Japan- 
offici 
number, 


of whom there was a goodly 
the the five 


entered 


ese ils, 


theirs on right, when 


commissioners from an apartment 


ned through an entrance at the up- 
As soon as they pre- 


which ope 
per end of the hall. 
sented themselves the subordinate Japanese 
officials prostrated themselves on their knees, 
and remained in that attitude during their 
presence. 

‘*The commissioners were certainly august- 
looking personages, and their grave but cour- 
teous manners, and their rich flowing robes 
of silk, set them off to the highest advantage. 
Their costume consisted of an under garment 
somewhat similar to the antique doublet, and 
a pair of very wide and short trowsers of 
figured silk, while below, the legs were en- 
cased in white cotton or woollen socks, laced 
The socks 


were so contrived that the great toe was sepa- 


to some distance above the ankles. 


rated from the other four, for the passage of 
the band which attached to the sandal, and 
joined another from the heel at the ankle, 
where the two were tied together. Over the 
doublet 
dered silk, something in the shape of the 


ind trowsers a loose coy n of embroi- 


clerical robe, with loose sleeves, was worn. 
This was secured to the waist by a sash, in 
which are usually thrust the 
which mark the dignitaries of higher rank. 


The three princes alone, of all the commission- 


two swords 


ers, were observed to wear a white inner shirt, 
or vest, which was exposed at the breast. 
This was a mark of the very highest rank, 
and belongs exclusively to princes and the 
loftiest dignitaries of the empire.’’ 

Ju the following account of the commodore’s 
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visit to the mayor of Simoda, the reader will 
find some interesting notices of the Japanese 
women :— 

‘The commodore and his officers were con- 
ducted to the home of the mayor or chief 
magistrate of the town. This dignitary, with 
great cordiality, met and welcomed them to 
the hospitalities of his establishment. The 
interior was quite unpretending, consisting of 
a large room, spread with soft mats, lighted 
with oiled paper windows, hung with rudely 
and furnished with the 
usual red-colored benches. The wife and sis- 
ter of the town official soon entered with re- 
freshments, and smiled a timid welcome to 
the guests. These bare-footed 
and bare-legged, and were dressed very nearly 
alike, in dark-colored robes, with much of the 


executed cartoons, 


women were 


undress look of night-gowns, secured by a 
broad band passing round the waist. Their 
figures were fat and dumpy, or at any rate 
appeared so, in their ungraceful drapery, but 
their faces were not wanting in expression, 


for which they were very much indebted to 
their glistening eyes, which were black, as 
well as their hair; this latter was dressed at 


the top of the head, like that of the men, al- 
though not shaved in front. As their ‘ruby’ 
lips parted in smiling graciously, they dis- 
played a row of black teeth, set in horribly 
corroded gums. The married women of Japan 
enjoy the exclusive privilege of dyeing their 
teeth, which is done with a mixture of vile 
ingredients, including filings of iron and sakee, 
termed Oha gur or Camri. This compound, as 
might be naturally inferred from its composi- 
tion, is neither pleasantly perfumed nor very 
wholesome. 
ing it to the teeth, it is necessary to protect 


It is so corrosive, that in apply- 


the more delicate structure of the gums and 
lips, for the mere touch of the odious stuff to 
the flesh burns it at once into a purple gan- 
grenous spot. In spite of the utmost care the 
gums become tainted, and lose their ruddy 
color and vitality. We should think that the 
practice was hardly conducive to connubial 
felicity, and it would be naturally inferred 
that all the kissing must be expended in the 
ecstasy of This 
however, is occasionally lost to the prospect- 
ive bridegroom, for it is not uncommon for 


courtship. compensation, 


some of the young ladies to inaugurate the 
habit of blacking the teeth upon the popping 
of the question. 

“The effects of this diseusting habit are 
more apparent from another practice which 
prevails with the Japanese, as with our would- 
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be civilized dames, that of painting the lips 
with rouge. The ruddy glow of the mouth 
brings out in greater contrast the blackness 
of the gums and teeth. The rouge of the 
Japanese toilet, called bing, is made of the 
carthamus tinctorius, and is prepared in cups of 
porcelain. When a slight coat is applied, it 
gives a lively red color, but when it is put on 
thick, a deep violet hue, which is the most 


prized, is the result.* 
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DAUGHTER, SIMODA. 


‘*The worthy mayor had some refreshments 
prepared for his guests, consisting of tea, 
cakes, confectionery, and the never absent 
saki. With the latter was served a kind o: 
hot waffle, made apparently of rice flour. The 
civic dignitary himself was very active in 
dispensing those offerings, and he was ably 
seconded by his wife and sister, who always 
remained on their knees in presence of the 
strangers. This awkward 
did not seem to interfere with their 


position of the 


womeh 
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activity, for they kept running about very 
briskly with the silver saki kettle, the ser- 
vices of which, in consequence of the small- 
ness of the cups, were in constant requisition. 
The two ladies were unceasingly courteous, 
and kept bowing their heads, like a bobbing 
toy mandarin. The smiles with which they 
perseveringly greeted the guests might have 
been better dispensed with, as every move- 
ment of their lips exposed their horrid black 
teeth and decayed gums. The mayoress was 
uncommonly polite, and was good natured 
enough to bring in her baby, which her guests 
felt bound to make the most of, though its 
dirty face and general untidy appearance made 
it quite a painful effort to bestow the neces- 
sary caresses. A bit of confectionery was 
presented to the infant, when it was directed 
to bow its shaven head, which it did witha 
degree of precocious politeness that called 
forth the greatest apparent pride and admira- 
tion on the part of its mother and all the 
ladies present. 

‘*On preparing to depart, the commodore 
proposed the health, in a cup of saki, of the 
whole household, which brought into the room 
from a neighboring apartment, the mayor’s 
mother. She was an ancient dame, and as soon 
as she came in she squatted herself in one 
corner, and bowed her thanks for the compli- 
ments paid to the family, of which she was 
the oldest member. 

‘* As the Japanese officials no longer inter- 
fered with the curiosity of the people, there 
was a good opportunity of observing them, 
though hurriedly, as the commodore and his 
party were forced to return early to the ships. 
The people, in the small towns, appeared to 
be divided into three principal classes—the 
officials, the traders, and laborers. The infe- 
rior people, almost without exception, seemed 
thriving and contented, and not overworked. 
There were signs of poverty, but no evidence 
of public beggary. The women, in common 
with many in various parts of over-populated 
Europe, were frequently seen engaged in the 
field labors, showing the general industry and 
the necessity of keeping every hand busy in 
the populousempire. The lowest classes even 
were comfortably clad, being dressed in coarse 
cotton garments, of the same form, though 
shorter than those of their superiors, being a 
loose robe, just covering the hips. They were, 
for the most part, bareheaded and barefooted. 
The women were dressed very much like the 
men, although their heads were not shaved 
like those of the males, and their long hair 
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was drawn up and fastened upon the top, in a 
knot, or under a pad. The costume of the 
upper classes and the dignitaries has been al- 
ready described. Inrainy weather, the Japan- 
ese wear a covering made of straw, which 
being fastened together at the top, is suspended 
from the neck, and falls over the shoulders 
and person like a thatched roof. Some of the 
higher classes cover their robes with an oiled 
paper cloak, which is impermeable to the wet. 
The umbrella, like that of the Chinese, is al- 
most a constant companion, and serves both 
to shade from the rays of the sun, and keep 
off the effects of a shower. The men of all 
classes were exceedingly courteous, and al- 
though inquisitive about the strangers, never 
became offensively intrusive. The lower peo- 
ple were evidently in great dread of their 
superiors, and were more reserved in their 
presence than they would have been if they 
had been left to their natural instincts. The 
rigid exclusiveness in regard to foreigners is a 
law merely enacted by the government from 
motives of policy, and not a sentiment of the 
Japanese people. Their habits are social 
among themselves, and they frequently inter- 
mingle in friendly intercourse. There is one 
feature in the society of Japan, by which the 
superiority of the people, to all other oriental 
nations, is clearly manifest. Woman is re- 
cognized as a companion, and not merely 
treated asaslave. Her position is certainly 
not as elevated as in those countries under 
the influence of the Christian dispensation, 
but the mother, wife, and daughter of Japan, 
are neither the chattels and household drudges 
of China, nor the purchased objects of the 
capricious lust of the harems of Turkey. The 
fact of the non-existence of polygamy, is a 
distinctive feature, which pre-eminently cha- 
racterizes the Japanese, as the most moral and 
refined of all eastern nations. The absence of 
this degrading practice shows itself, not only 
in the superior character of the women, but 
in the natural consequence of the greater 
prevalence of the domestic virtues. 

‘The Japanese women, always excepting 
the disgusting black teeth of those who are 
married, are not ill-looking. The young girls 
are well-formed, and rather pretty, and have 
much of that vivacity and self-reliance in man- 
ners, which come from a consciousness of dig- 
nity, derived from the comparatively high 
regard in which they are held. In the ordi- 
nary mutuai intercourse of friends and fami- 
lies the women have their share, and rounds 
of visiting and tea parties are kept up as 
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briskly in Japan as in the United States. The 
attitude assumed by the women who pros- 
trated themselves in the presence of the com- 
modore and his party, should be considered 
rather as a mark of their reverence for the 
strangers than as an evidence of their subor- 
dination. That in the large towns and cities 
of Japan there is great licentiousness, it is 
reasonable to suppose, for such seems, un- 
happily, a universal law in all great commu- 
nities ; but it must be said to the credit of the 
Japanese women, that during all the time of 
the presence of the squadron in the Bay of 
Yedo, there was none of the usual indication 
of wantonness and license on the part of the 
female sex in their occasional relations with 
the miscellaneous ships’ people.’’ 





ANSWERING LETTERS 


THERE are few things so much neglected in 
the so-called polite world as answering letters. 
This arises from an indifference in some people, 
The latter 
feeling is often so much indulged in, or, rather, 


and a dislike to writing in others. 


it is allowed to influence the possessor to such 
an extent that a letter requiring an answer 
will be left for days and weeks, a constant and 
ever-recurring source of annoyance and re- 
proach, on account of the unpleasant remind- 
ings it gives from time to time of the neglect 
it 
might soon be overcome, by observing the 
It is simply to answer a letter 


meets with. This repugnance to writing 
following rule: 
at the very first opportunity that offers; if 
looked upon as a disagreeable task, the sooner 
it is got rid of the better; but its advantage 
would not rest here, for this practice, if reso- 
lutely pursued, would break down the barrier, 
and the difficulty would vanish. The same 
plan applies to indifference. It might soon be 
replaced by a tone of writing. ~ There is a fas- 
cination attending the use of a pen that repays 
any trouble attached to it, for we find the 
oftener we put our ideas on paper, the more 
easily we are enabled to express them; and at 
length, 
such quick successton, that the trouble is not 


“thought follows on thought,’’ in 
what to say, but how to keep within the neces- 
sary limits. It must not hereby be supposed 
that it is wished to encourage or to praise 
the mere habit of scribbling down passing 
thoughts, as a proof of good writing: that ex- 
treme is as much to be avoided as the other, 
18* 
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and it is only necessary to mention the horror 
of some people at the sight of a crossed letter, 
which they invariably consign to the flames 
without a perusal to warn—young ladies es- 
pecially—against such perpetrations, for they 
often contain nothing more than a rigmarole 
of trash, and certainly deserve no better fate. 
Conciseness and perspicuity add much to the 
charm of epistolary correspondence, as they 
do to the force as well as elegance of other 
writings; and it is as easy to curb a too re- 
dundant style, as it is to cultivate a free ex- 
The object of 
these little digressive hints is to induce those 
who hold the iron pen of difficulty to throw it 


pression where it is wanting. 


aside, and pluck a quill from the pinion of 
free thought, which will lend a charm to the 
words, and convey a pleasing impression with 
But to return to the 
According to the rules of cour- 
t 
may not contain a direct question or any mat- 


them on those who read. 
main subject. 
tesy, a letter requires an answer, although i 


ter seeming to demand immediate notice. Any 
one who has had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the practice of different houses 
of business in this respect must entertain a 
favorable opinion of those where promptness 
on this point is observed ; and when an inti- 
mation arrives, to the effect that ‘‘ your favor 
has been duly received, and that your com- 
mands shall have attention,”’ 
impressed with confidence that your wishes 


you are at once 


will be carried out to your satisfaction in so 


well-ordered an establishment, where such 


system and method are maintained. Such fa- 
vorable results arising out of this practice in 
the commercial or business world, how need- 


ful 


where, from the very nature of things, t 


is it to be observed in the social world, 


here 
must be a greater degree of uncertainty at- 
tending the effect your communication may 
have upon your correspondent ; but however 
this may be, it is always gratifying to receive a 
courteous reply, and reflects most creditably 
upon the polite (even kindly) feeling that 
This will lead us to judge 


how 


dictates it. 
much is due to ourselves and our correspond- 


ent on all occasions of the sort; and since aid 
is given to literary correspondence—such as 
government has afforded by removing an ob- 


stacle to the free circulation of letters—-it is 
admitting that we value the maintenance of a 
good feeling between ourselves and our absent 
friends at a very low rate, if we allow the con- 
sideration of a stamp to interfere with the 


privilege such a provision affords. 
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BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 


(Concluded from page 129.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was a gala night at Lord Lancaster’s, for 
a lord our quon |am squatter had grown to be. 
It was May’s sixteenth birthday, and her fond 
parents were making a festival for her; nota 
grand party into which she was to be intro- 
duced as a young lady, for her mother wished 
her to linger for a time upon the fair thresh- 
old of girlhood, before she hurried her into 
the mazes of womanhood. It was a party 
made up of May’s young friends, with such 
married people only as were intimate friends 
of the family. The Earl of Beverly and all 
his house were there; Clara, a showy, accom- 
plished girl, still cherishing a feeling of envy 
against her cousin; and Arthur, a youth of 
twenty, handsome and gay enough to provoke 
the admiration of all the girls in the room. 
He had eyes, though, but for one; his glances 
were continually seeking those of his sweet 
cousin May; and he lingered near her, proud 
of the attention and affection lavished upon 
her. She stood to receive her guests, attired 
with all that charming simplicity which marks 
the dress of a refined English girl from the 
more costly adornments which American 
young ladies feel themselves at liberty to 
wear. Her white muslin dress was bound at 
the waist with a rose-colored silken sash. 
She had a cluster of delicate flowers on her 
bosom, and others in her hair, which she still 
wore in the childish fashion, its bright curls 
glittering about her neck. Her eyes were 
blue and pure as the heaven, and bright as its 
stars. A fair, well-developed forehead, a most 
lovable mouth, a beautiful oval contour of 
face, and a fresh complexion, as smooth and 
delicate as it was blooming, were some of the 
peculiarities of her beauty; yet there was a 
deeper charm than all these in her expression. 
Innocence of heart and nobility of soul beamed 
from every feature. It was no wonder that 
Lady Lancaster regarded her with a feeling of 
heartfelt happiness, for the mother knew that 
her child was as good and intelligent as she 
Her father’s mind was full of 
He and the earl were antici- 


was lovely. 
ambitious love. 
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pating a speedy fulfilment of their long-cher- 
ished plan. They felt sure that the hearts of 
the young people would very soon find ex- 
pression in words—perhaps that very night ; 
and they should consent to the betrothal, and 
in a couple of years they would have—ah, 
They remarked with mu- 
tual smiles Arthur’s excessive devotion, and 





such a wedding! 


the laughing looks of affection and confidence 
with which May repaid it. The couple them- 
selves were ignorant of this scrutiny, and of 
the motives attached to their conduct. 

May was scarcely old enough to be dreaming 
of marriage. She regarded her cousin, for 
such she always called him, with more favor 
than any one else. They were friends, and 
always had been; any day might find them 
lovers. 

The company were scarcely gathered when 
a servant brought Lady Lancaster a card; the 
gentleman, he said, was waiting in the library 
to know if she would see him that evening. 
She read the name twice or thrice before it 
flashed across her memory who ‘‘ Amos Pot- 
She immediately went to greet the 
She had forgotten, as 


ter’’ was. 
son of her old friends. 
she passed along, that six years had probably 
made as great a change in him as in others, 
and was prepared to see the tall, sunburnt 
youth from whom she had parted so long be- 
fore. As she stepped into the library, a gen- 
tleman rose to his feet of so different an 
appearance from what she had expected, that, 
for an instant, she was almost disconcerted. 
“Can this be Amos, the little boy that used 
to spell his letters out by my knee ?’’ 
claimed, as she gave him her hand with all 


she ex- 


her olden cordiality. 

‘*It is the same little boy. And I believe 
that it was the ambition inspired by the first 
lessons given me by such a teacher that has 
impelled me ever since to follow ardently the 
path she recommended to me.”’ 

The manly voice trembled with sincere emo- 
tion as he said this. 

“‘T ought to feel flattered, if any of the re- 
sults are due to me,”’ she answered, regarding 
the young man with friendly interest. 
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Full six feet in height, with a splendid 
head and shoulders, bold features refined by 
a highly intellectual expression, profuse waves 
of glossy brown hair softening their contour, 
and manners almost majestic in their simpli- 
city, Amos Potter would have attracted atten- 
tion, even in a crowd of distinguished men. 
He had nothing of the exquisite polish of the 
young lords and gentlemen in the drawing- 
room, and yet there was no gaucherie in any- 
thing he did; his demeanor was conformed to 
his mind, striking, individual, manly. 

Lady Lancaster was very much pleased with 
him. They conversed for half an hour in an 
animated manner. Friends were inquired 
after, and the past discussed. Lady Lancaster 
learned that he was about to travel in England 
and France for information concerning some 
sciences with which he was busying himself. 
She was surprised at the rapid development 
of his character, and the great variety of in- 
formation he had acquired. 

All this time Amos Potter had not inquired 
after May. 
some feeling made him afraid to trust his 
voice; he hoped that Lady Lancaster would 
speak ; and after a time she did. 

**You have not forgotten your little pet, 
Mr. Potter? This is May’s sixteenth birth- 
day. Sixteen years since she opened her dear 


He purposed to, continually ; but 


eyes in your mother’s house! and how every- 
thing is changed! She is having some of hér 
young friends to help her celebrate the great 
occasion; and I am sure she will be delighted 
so unexpectedly to add her earliest friend to 
the number.”’ 

The man who will march boldly up before 
blazing cannon will sometimes shrink frem 
the softer fire of a lady’s eyes; and at first 
Amos hesitated about being presented that 
night, in the midst of so much company. 

‘But I wish you to see May to-night. She 
You will be 
glad to find her so prosperous. By the way, 
Mr. Potter, I have not asked you if you are 
married.”’ 

‘No, not married yet, Lady Lancaster. I 
have been too much absorbed by study to take 


is looking so well and so happy. 


time to win a wife,’’ he replied, as he went 
with her towards the brilliantly lighted saloon. 
He did not confess that there was any other 
reason than want of time. 

Through the gay and fluttering crowd she 
conducted her guest to where May was stand- 
ing in her youthful loveliness, 

” 


“The star of the goodly companie. 


Amos’s heart gave one great bound against 
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his breast when his eyes first fell on her; but 
he had a strong will, not to be shaken by the 
simple beauty of a young girl. 

**May, my darling, do you recognize an old 
friend ?’’ asked Lady Lancaster, presenting 
him, without giving his name. 

The soft blue eyes scanned his face smilingly, 
but without the light of recognition breaking 
through. 

‘Tt is a long time to remember,’’ spoke the 
visitor. 

If she did not know the voice, she did the 
sunny smile which had so often beamed glad- 
ness into her childish heart. 

‘* Amos !’’ she exclaimed, and added, ‘Mr. 
Potter ;’’ for this was not the boy she had 
played with, but a grave man who was quite 
another person. She might have thrown her 
arms about his neck in the old child-fashion, 
if it had not been that he towered up so tall 
and sedate. As it was, she gave him her hand 
with a pressure which showed that she was 
glad to see him. 

Lord Lancaster now came forward to wel- 
come him, and introduced him to many of 
his guests. The American was quite a lion. 
He engaged quietly in conversation with 
some intelligent people, but his eyes were 
busy ‘‘takin’ notes.’’ The handsome youth 
whom May had introduced to him as her cou- 
sin Arthur received a large share of their 


aoe 


observation. ‘‘ How well mated they seem ! 
he whispered to his heart, as he marked the 
grace and beauty of each, the gay looks which 
they interchanged, and the smiles they be- 
stowed upon each other. The heart received 
this information very silently, and did not seem 
over-pleased with it. Although he showed no 
disposition to absorb any of the time she 
might wish to give to her company, May 
sought him out frequently, asking him a 
thousand questions about his family, their 
old homestead, the scenery, and calling up 
childish memories, which proved how deep an 
interest ‘‘her dear America,’’ as she called it, 
still had on her heart. 

‘The very last time we went nutting, do 
you remember that, Mr. Potter?” 

‘* Distinctly, Lady May. Where is the crim- 
son heart that I fashioned for my little com- 
panion? Lost, long ago?’’ 

‘Oh no, it is not lost! I wear it a great 
deal. But Cousin Arthur has it now. He 
often gets it away from me, because, he says, 
I prize it so much—and he delights in teazing 
me. He has asked me to give it to him; but 


I should never do that.’’ 
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‘*You will give him a much better one,’’ 


was the reply. But May, looking up to see 
what he might possibly mean, and only finding 
him gravely regarding her, did not know 
whether he spoke in earnest or in jest. 

“It is my cousin, you know,”’ she said, 
with a slight blush. 

After they had conversed a time, Arthur 
came up to them. 

**May, will not you and Mr. Potter join us 
in a dance ?”’ 

‘*T do not like to refuse when I can have 
the honor of the hand of the queen of the fes- 
tival,’’ “but I so seldom dance 
that she will excuse me.’ 

“Teen,”" Arthur, “will you not 
please accept a less deserving partner? You 
know that you have not danced with me once 


said Amos; 
’ 


spoke 


to-night, Cousin May.”’ 

She bowed smilingly to her friend, and 
moved away with her cousin. The two made 
the prettiest couple in the room, as they 
glided through the dance together. The new- 
comer watched them with mingled pleasure 
and pain. Ever since early boyhood, one 
ideal of womanly perfection had ever been 
cherished by him. When the lovely child 
was taken away that every advantage of edu- 
eation might be added to her natural gifts, he 
had felt in his soul how great ought to be the 
virtues of the man who should aspire to her 
future love. If he would continue her friend, 
he must strive 
equal. He had studied, read, travelled, re- 
flected, developed his talents, partly, to be 


earnestly to continue her 


sure, from natural fondness for these things, 
but also always prompted by the vision of 
the 
not 


womanly excellence which he saw in 
dreamy vistas of the future. He had 
come to England to find the real of this ideal, 
and strive to win her for a wife; but he felt 
an intense desire to meet again the one who 
had filled his boyhood with its purest aspira- 
tions, to measure himself by her standard, 
and find if he was worthy of her friendly re- 
gard. He was glad of an excuse, which some 
scientific pursuits in which he had engaged 
gave him, to visit the city where she resided, 
and compare the truth with his glowing fancy. 

He had come, had seen—and she had con- 
quered. As, in a precious volume of poetry, 
one finds one’s 
dreams given form and beautiful expression, 
so in her face he read what had se filled his 
heart. Yet of what avail was all this to him, 
when there by her side was the proud and 


own thoughts and inmost 


handsome boy, against whose good qualities 
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He must 


he would not compete? Nothing. 
look further, or be content with books and a 
man’s work in the world. So he turned to 
his next neighbor, and allowed himself to be- 
come absorbed in a cursory dissertation upon 
coal formations and the former climate of 
Greenland. 

Lord Lancaster, finding that it was the pur- 
pose of Mr. Potter to remain in that part of 
the country a week or more (they were now 
at their country-seat, it being the middle of 
July), insisted positively upon his staying as 
his guest, and sent a servant that same night 
to fetch his luggage from the inn. 

Among the many other guests also spending 
a part of the season at Lord Lancaster’s were 
several men of acknowledged genius and 
learning, for he had always had a taste for 
such society. Yet, of the circle who gathered 
about the sumptuous dinner-table, there was 
not a more original and interesting talker 
than the young American. As modest as he 
was self-possessed, when he advanced an idea 
it made an impression upon those who heard. 
He was doubly interesting to many from their 
curiosity to hear about his country, and espe- 
cially the far West from which he came. To 
the ornithologist, he talked about its birds ; 
to the politician, about its political economy ; 
to the philosopher, of its spirit and its pro- 
such an of the 
that it 


mise. There was absence 
affectation of knowledge in him, 
charmed his hearers. 

**T declare, that west turns out some tall 
men, tall in mind as well as stature!’’ re- 
marked the host, confidentially, to one of his 
friends. ‘‘That boy came up in the woods, 
sir—or rather in the prairies; never saw out 
of them until he was nineteen. I gave him 
the first lessons he ever had the very 
subject he is now discussing. There is some- 
thing wonderfully provocative of 
thinking in the company of those magnificent 
western solitudes, and even in the rough and 
tumble contact with their eager, active, busy 
There is so much chance for 


on 


original 


inhabitants. 
hope, sir, that every man who feels he has the 
ability knows that he can distinguish him- 
self. Men are the of their own 
fortunes. I made mine there, as you know. 
And this man’s father, who was my partner, 
made his; and this son will not sleep idly 


architects 


on his father’s gains, and what his father 
lacked of education he will have. Quite a 
country is that ‘Far West,’ my dear sir. But 
I could not endure it any longer; no polish— 
none of the refinements of life; civilization in 
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the rough. It nearly murdered me; but I 
‘made it pay’ very well, as the Americans 
say.”’ 

Among the most attractive of Amos Potter’s 
listeners was May. She had a seat near him 
at the table; and, though she jested, and 
laughed, and made merry with her cousin, 
yet, when Amos became engaged upon any 
of his favorite topics, she would leave the 
gayest group, and choose to stand or sit where 
she could hear all that he said. They were 
not such subjects as engage the attention of 
young ladies usually, we are sorry, for their 
sakes, to say; but May was not a girl whose 
mind was given wholly to frivolity ; and there 
was, the about 
what he expressed that attracted even ordi- 


besides, charm of newness 
nary minds. 

He stayed two weeks, and then departed, 
first, for London, after which he was to spend 
three months in Paris. He had made not the 
slightest effort to win the personal regard of 
May. 
minding her much of the amusing adventures 
of her childhood, when he had carried her on 


He had been very chary of even re- 


his shoulder over streams, helped her over 
fences, made wooden dolls for her, and taken 
her before him on his horse for a chase over 
the prairie. She was just as kind to him, and 
gave him just as much attention and respect, 
In fact, she paid 
him too scrupulous a respect. He would far 
rather have had her retain the old childish 
ways. He did not know that the dignity of 
his own manner had given rise to this in one 
so much younger than he, as May was. And, 
if he had, he could hardly have changed his 


as he could possibly expect. 


conduct. He considered that her cousin had 
much the better right to her; and he was pre- 
vented, in honor, from making the least at- 
tempt to win her hand by her father’s confid- 
ing to him, very soon after his arrival, his 
plans with regard to the cousins, and his 
belief that they were in love with each other. 

‘* Arthur’s father and myself have set our 
hearts upon the match; and we see not the 
slightest danger of its being thwarted. Do 
you not think them delightfully mated ?’’ 

‘*They certainly are an attractive and pro- 
mising pair. It is not all upon whom fate 
shines as prosperously as upon them.”’ 

‘It gladdens me to see their youth and hap- 
piness,’’ continued the proud father. ‘I am 
resolved upon a splendid wedding; and, if 
you are anywhere this side of the Rocky 
Mountains, I hope you will honor it by being 


vresent. I shall notify you in due season.”’ 
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a delicate situation for 


himself have been the 


Here, indeed, was 
one who would fain 
happy lover. There 
him to pursue, and that was to place himself 
beyond the possibility of betraying his secre., 


was but one course for 


and at the same time remove as far as might 
be the danger of perilling his peace of mind. 

So, parting with cordiality from his friends, 
and promising that, if he returned from Paris 
by the way of London, he would call upon 
them at their house in the city, he went on 
his way. 

Ever since the birthday festival, Arthur 
and May had seemed to have occasional dis- 
agreements. Instead of coming to ask the 
consent of their parents to their betrothal, 
they were full of uncertainties, and changeful 
as April weather. There was no telling who 
was to blame, except that Arthur was growing 
captious, and sometimes fretful, getting out 
of humor the moment he detected the young 
girl in a reverie, or found her stolen off by 
herself, her blue eyes seeking visions in the 
air. That these were the symptoms of a lover 
was plain enough, but not of an avowed and 
accepted lover. 

May, by her dreams and abstractions, did 
give him cause for uneasiness; and, though 
she was kind and gentle as ever, she shrank 
from him when he would grow impetuous 
and impatient of her ways. She appeared to 
have a nervous dread of his saying something 
to her which she did not wish to hear; and 
that very dread hurried on his determination 
tosay it. She was just beginning to be con- 
scious of herself; and the half discoveries she 
was making in her own nature made her timid 
as a fawn, and gave a new look to the girl of 
sixteen. 

‘*Now, May, I want an explanation; what 
‘change has come o’er the spirit of your 
dream?’ ”’ 
walked, 6ne August day, into the bower on 


exclaimed Arthur, abruptly, as he 


the lawn, where she was sitting with her eyes 
bent on the ground. ‘‘ You have not been 
like yourself, lately ; 
miserable, 


and you know you 


make perfectly miserable.’’ 
And he seized her hand. 

‘*Why, cousin, I do not know anything of 
the kind! How have I made you unhappy ?’’ 
And she attempted to release her hand, as she 
pulled at the honeysuckles, creeping through 
the lattice, to conceal her flushing cheek. 

‘By not being the same to me that you 
used to be; I cannot get a look ora word from 
that 


it—it is 


me 


is worth having. I cannot endure 


You know I love you, 


you 
not kind. 
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May—that we are not cousins—that I love 
you, and want you some day to marry me; 
and it makes me wretched to have you so dis- 
tant. Oh, do not be so any longer! Dear, 
dearest May, say—do you love me as I wish— 
not as a cousin, but as my betrothed, my fu- 
ture wife ?’’ 

‘** Of course I do not !’’ answered May, burst- 
‘“*‘T never thought of sucha 
It is 


ing into tears. 
thing. 
absurd for us to talk of marriage, who are but 


I love you as my dear cousin. 


mere children.’’ 
‘Oh, do not say that, May! 
but I want 


engage yourself to me, to promise to be mine, 


I do not talk 


of marrying you now; you to 
when our parents shall think us old enough. 
I thought, of course, that you felt for me as I 
shall be wretched—I shall kill 


myself, if you say you do not.”’ 


for you. I 


‘How can I promise to love who do not 
know anything about what it is?’’ pleaded 
**T cannot; for I feel that I 
might break a promise made when I am so 
No, 
Arthur, I do not bélieve I shall ever wish to 
marry you; and I tell you so now, that you 
need not cherish any false hopes. But, dear 
Arthur, why do you speak of it? We are so 
I cannot bear to 


May, in tears. 


ignorant of my own heart—such a child. 


happy together as cousins. 
see you troubled; tell me that you are not.”’ 
And she took from his face the hands into 
which he had drooped it, and kissed him on 
the cheek as she would have kissed a brother. 
He broke away from her almost fiercely. 
If 
you loved me, you would not speak of that. 
J am not a boy, for I love. I am aman; I 
love like aman; I cannot be trifled with. If 
you treat me in this way, I shall go away. 


** Do not talk to me about being a child! 


This very day will I leave your father’s house, 
and never meet you again.”’ 

‘Can I tell you an untruth, Arthur? I 
speak as I feel.”’ 

‘“*Then farewell, Lady May. 
But you need shed no tears for 


I have been 
mistaken. 
me.’’ 

He turned on his heel with an inimitable air 
of pride; and the young girl thought, through 
all her distress, that she had never seen an 
air so become him. 

In less than an hour, he was off on horse- 
back for his father’s estate, sixty miles dis- 
tant. The next they heard of him, he had 
started on a harum-scarum expedition, with a 
couple of college friends, to the wild glens 
and mountains of Scotland. His sudden de- 
parture could not take place without some 
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motive being assigned for it; and Lord Lan- 
caster, guessing from May’s manner that they 
had quarrelled, questioned her so closely, 
that he forced the whole truth from her. She 
had then the unhappiness of feeling that she 
had. incurred his displeasure, and that of all 
her relatives, except her mother. Lady Lan- 
caster, like the others, was surprised at her 
refusal of Arthur, and disappointed ; but she 
thought the probable reason was that the 
change had come too suddenly upon May’s 
ehildish feelings, and that, by the time her 
cousin returned, she would be disposed, of her 
own free will, to reconcile the matter. 

“If you attempt to urge her affections, you 
will very likely produce the contrary effect to 
what you wish,’’ she said to her husband. 
‘*She was surprised, a little frightened, per- 
haps; and Arthur grew angry, and ran away. 
Let her alone, until she finds out her own 
wishes, and all will be well, I hope. I see no 
reason why she should not love her cousin.’’ 

** Women are so wilful!’’ said Lord Lancas- 
ter, out of humor. 

‘*As I was, when I ran away with you,”’ 
added his beautiful wife with a smile that re- 
stored his lost temper. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue family had returned to London befora 
Arthur Beverly got back from his mountain 
excursion. The idea that he was dying of a 
broken heart was dispelled from the heads of 
his affectionate relatives immediately upon 
seeing him. He did look a little graver and 
more manly ; he had suffered, too—there was 
no doubt about it—and thought his case des- 
perate, and had expected to grow thin, and to 
look like a walking corpse, when he should 
show himself to the remorseful eyes of May ; 
that is, if he ever saw proper to meet her 
But he had taken the wrong way to 
Keen, mountuin air, 


again. 
effect such 
bracing exercise, fresh fish, and brown bread, 


a result. 


and cottager’s simple fare, the face of nature 
absorbing and interesting the mind by its va- 
ried and beautiful aspects, were panaceas 
powerful enough to arrest a more fatal disease 
than his. Whatif it were misery that urged 
him to the most desperate toil, and made him 
far outstrip his athletic companions in scaling 
precipices, and tracking torrents? In such 
absorption of the physical, the mental found 
rest; and the most dangerous crisis of the 
disease passed, and found him, to his own 
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chagrin, rapidly convalescing. He weighed 
twenty pounds more when he returned to re- 
proach his mistress for the ruin she had 
wrought, than he did the day he made his 
passionate appeal, and rushed from her pre- 
sence, wishing he might die. 

On the contrary, it was May who had grown 
pale, and yet not pale; only a little less rosy, 
and a little more demure. She had left off 
many of her girlish gayeties, and sat more in 
the solitude of her own chamber than there 
seemed any use for. It could not escape the 
observant eye of a mother that something 
weighed upon the spirits, or at least absorbed 
the mind of her daughter. Lady Lancaster 
was inclined to think that May had repented 
of her hasty decision, was sorry that she had 
sent her cousin away in such a mood, and was 
beginning to think of a more serious relation- 
ship. Yet, when Arthur returned to town, 
and she was asked if she did not wish to send 
him some conciliating message, she only re- 
peated ‘that it grieved her to hurt her cou- 
sin’s feelings; she wished to be friends with 
him; but she did not feel as if she could 
ever—ever marry him. Indeed, he was a 
dear, dear brother! but that was all.’’ 

They met, first in society, and then at each 
other’s home. Arthur had adopted a cool 
manner, exceedingly polite; and she was gen- 
tle and deprecating. 

At this crisis in their affairs, Amos Potter 
arrived from Paris, and tarried a short time 
in London, previous to his return to his own 
country. 

‘*Well, how,fares the suit between your 
dauchter and her lover? Am I to attend the 
wedding before I leave, or will I have to come 
again ?’’ he asked of Lord Lancaster, a day or 
two after they met. 

He put the question more because he wished 
to be considered as interested in his friend’s 
affairs, than because he felt like conversing 
on the subject. 

** Indeed, I cannot answer you as explicitly 
as I should desire,’’? was the rather gloomy 
reply. ‘‘These girls are fanciful creatures, 
Mr. Potter, and will have their own way, 
whatever it is. Now, there’s May; I cer- 
tainiy believed her the most yielding and 
amiable of all children, and sensible as she 
was pretty ; yet here, at the first opportunity, 
she has disappointed us all, and proved as 
Will you credit it? 
She has actually refused Arthur !”’ 

‘Refused him! What could have been her 
exclaimed her listener, with an as- 


unreliable as the worst. 


motive ?’’ 


TER’S DAUGHTER. 
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tonishment not at all feigned. At the same 
time, let us confess that the flush on his cheek 
betrayed a lively interest. 

‘That I can no more tell than you. She 
Says that she does not love him. Of course 
she does. Anybody could see that they were 
wrapped up in each other; and Arthur, poor 
has been made miserable by her ca- 


9? 


boy ! 
price. 

Here the father gave an account of what 
had occurred since his visitor had left them, 
and ended by asking Mr. Potter, since May 
had been wont in old times to place her child- 
ish confidence in him, and still regarded him 
so highly, if he would not take an oppor- 
tunity to win a confession from her of the 
motives which prompted her conduct. 

Poor Amos’s stammering and hesitation 
were of no avail with Lord Lancaster; indeed, 
he scarcely noticed them, not having the key 
to explain them, but went on to say that he 
knew of no one whose judgment he would be 
more willing to rely on, or that would have 
more influence in making his daughter act 
reasonably. 

*“A nice dilemma, indeed !’’ ejaculated the 
young man, as he walked to and fro, in the 
library, to arrange his thoughts. 

That very evening, as he returned to that 
room for a book of which he was in search, he 
found May there alone. She was sitting in 
her father’s arm-chair drawn up before the 
grate, her little feet perched on the fender, 
and her head drooped on her hand, gazing into 
the fire with eyes full of mysterious reveries. 
She blushed when she saw who it was who 
entered. 

‘‘Mr. Potter,’’ she said. 

It was a very simple speech, yet something 
in her voice or in her looks irresistibly in- 
vited him to stay. Perhaps it was her blush, 
perhaps the magical influence of beauty ex- 
erting its bewitching spell unconsciously. He 
gave up looking for the book, and took a 
chair at the corner of the grate. He had 
never seen May looking more lovely. The 
ruddy glow of the fire crimsoned her cheek, 
and played in bright flashes over her drooping 
hair. She wore a dark dress, which set off 
the whiteness of her arms and throat. He 
did not fail to observe that a slender gold 
chain glittered around the latter, and that she 
held the carnelian attached to it in her hand. 

‘‘ Building castles in the fire, my friend ?’’ 
he asked, as she turned to converse with him. 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered; ‘ building up cas- 


tles out of old memories. I was using this 
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carnelian as a charm to summon the magi to 
their work.”’ 

Instead of replying with some gay badinage, 
he, too, began looking in the fire, and was 
silent. 

‘* And what are you doing ?’’ she asked, after 
\ long pause. 

‘‘Thinking of a commission which your 
father gave me this morning,’’ he said, sud- 
denly looking up. 

‘* What was it? to send him a cabinet of 
minerals, when you return to our old home ?”’ 

She said ‘‘our old home” in such a low 
voice, and such a tender shadow flitted over 
her face, that Mr. Potter was moved to make 
an impetuous reply, which he had not in- 
tended: ‘* He has commissioned me—me, May, 
to gain your confidence, and inquire into your 
heart, to win from you the motive which im- 
pelled you to refuse the person whom we all 
thought you loved.”’ 

**Whom we all thought ?”’ repeated May. 

“Why, yes! it considered a settled 
matter. It was of father to 
choose me, of all men, to put such a question 


was 


strange your 


’ 


to a young lady—to you.’ 
‘And you have come to ask?’’ 
May, looking into the dark eyes that were 


bent upon hers with a look that she had never 


inquired 


seen in them before. 

He could see her heart throbbing against 
her dress, and began to feel that he was get 
ting into inextricable confusion, and yet did 
not break away from the entangling spell. 

** Are you going to tell me?’’ he whispered, 
leaning towards her. 

“Oh, no! I could not tell you. My father 
is very—’’ Inconsiderate, she was going to 
say, but paused with the thought that she 
was betraying herself. Then looked 
down, and, in her agitation, not precisely 
knowing what she did, she pressed the little 
crimson heart, which she held, suddenly, with 
a passionate motion, to her bosom. Then she 
dropped it, and hung her head, while burning 


she 


blushes rushed over her face. 

‘*May, May Lancaster! what did you do 
that for? to tempt me to forget the confi- 
dence your father placed in me ?’’ 

He arose from his chair, but he had her 
hands in his own, and drew her before him; 
and so they stood a moment in silence. She 
heard the struggling of his breath, and felt his 
hands tremble. 

‘““T did it—because—I could 
Arthur Beverly,’’ she spoke at last, so low 


that he just heard her. 
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He drew her to his bosom, and kissed her. 
She did not resist. 

‘‘But, May, my darling,’’ he said, after a 
pause, ‘‘how dare you to fill me with this 
happiness? Whatshall I say to your father?’’ 

‘*Tell him the truth. He will not be dis- 
pleased. You are his friend.” 

‘* But I am not an earl.”’ 

‘You are much more,’’ she exclaimed, lift- 
ing her head with an air of modest pride. 

Now, all our lady readers who have con- 
demned May Lancaster for want of maidenly 
reserve, in that she first betrayed the state of 
her affections to her lover, we would refer to 
the poets for her justification. The poets 
always translate the true language of the 


heart. And did not Shakspeare’s noble ‘‘ Des- 


’ 


demona,’’ and Coleridge’s exquisite ‘‘ Gene- 


vieve,’’ both do the same? 
**She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 
And I loved her that she did pity them.” 


“She wept with pity and delight, 
She blushed with love and virgin shame; 
And, like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name. 


‘Her bosom heaved, she stept aside, 
As conscious of my look she stept; 
Then, suddenly, 


She fled to me, and wept.” 


with timorous eye, 


Parallel instances might be quoted, but the 
above will be sufficient to exonerate our he- 
roine from blame. No doubt she read in the 
eye and heard in the whisper of Amos Potter 
that he loved her, although he had not said 
so in words ; and the sudden happy conscious- 
ness, rushing over, caused her to clasp the 
heart which he had given hef to her bosom. 
This in turn compelled his resolution to give 
way; and now they were acknowledged lovers. 
What was done could not be undone, 
May loved him, her father must be told of it ; 
for it was not now his own happiness which 
Duty and honor now 


Since 


was at stake alone. 
pointed out a different course from that which 
he had hitherto pursued. 

The next day, he waited upon Lord Lancas- 
His 
story was received politely, for that gentleman 
could not be rude to one who was his friend 


ter with a manly statement of the case. 


and guest; but he was evidently displeased, 
and told the lover coldly that he ought to 
know that his wishes and plans were in oppo- 
sition. This opposition did not end with a 
breath, either. Lord Lancaster would not 
wound Mr. Potter’s feelings by giving any 
other reason for the refusal of his daughter’s 
hand, than that he had a diilerent and long- 
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cherished plan. He was ashamed to own, to 
any one but his wife, that he could not over- 
come his prejudice against the plebeian birth 
of the young man. Highly as he respected 
the sterling qualities of Amos’s father, he 
could not forget his ignorance and past ob- 
scurity ; and, much as he admired the genius 
and accomplishments of Amos himself, he 
could not forgive his low origin. He could be 
friends with the Potters, but would not be 
their relative. His daughter was too fair, too 
peerless a flower to blossom anywhere but on 
the bosom of an earl. Lady Lancaster’s ob- 
jections were not so strong. She honored and 
leved the young man for his virtues; yet she 
could not endure the thought of parting with 
her only child, and having her go to a home 
so remote from her own. When May told her 
that her happiness was all at stake, that, if 
she did not marry Amos Potter, she never 
would wed any one, she withdrew her opposi- 
tion, and endeavored to soften the unrelenting 
will of her husband. 

In the mean time, the suitor was undecided 
how to act. He did not wish to wrong the 
feelings of the family ; neither could he bring 
himself to leave the young girl who clung to 
him with her whole heart. He finally decided 
to return to America, as he had originally in- 
tended, and come back late the next summer 
for a final decision, as May was now too young 
to marry, and all parties were so at cross- 
purposes. 

‘* You will find me true,’’ said May, choking 
back the passionate tears, at their last inter- 
view. ‘‘ And if, upon your return, my father 
still refuses, I will fly with you to Gretna 
Green. Why should I not? My father and 
mother did so in a similar case, and can they 
blame me?’ My mother loved my father, and 
for his sake she fled to a strange land and a 
remote wilderness; she toiled, and suffered, 
and endured every privation; and has often 
told me she was happy in doing it for the man 
she loved. I remember her example. No 
such sacrifices are required to prove the 
strength of my affection; but, if they were, 
Amos, you would not find me wanting.’’ 

With many more assurances, and all the 
anguish of lovers to be so long separated, 
they parted. 

The remainder of the winter rolled heavily 
away for the young girl. While Arthur in- 
creased in bloom and vivacity, she grew list- 
less, if not melancholy. He had now renewed 
his visits and cousinly cordialities, without 
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making any more reference to love or mar- 
riage. Lord Lancaster hoped for the best. 

As early in the spring,-however, as pleasant 
weather returned, Arthur Beverly was off, 
again, for Scotland; and, when he came back, 
a month later, it was to announce himself as 
engaged to a bonnie Scotch lady, whom he 
had met, the previous summer, during a ro- 
mantic trip among the hills, after being lost 
among them a night, having chanced upon the 
castle of the lord, her father. He was elo- 
quent in praise of her soft black eyes and 
raven hair. And his blue-eyed cousin was 
among his most delighted listeners. 


“The best laid plans will aft ga wrang,” 


and surely Lord Lancaster’s had gone widely 
astray from hisintent. By the time the sum- 
mer was over, the influence of his gentle wife, 
and the pale cheeks of his daughter, began to 
have their effect upon his heart. How many 
references to her own untoward courtship 
Lady Lancaster was obliged to make need not 
be known. Perhaps some commendatory re- 
marks, which appeared about that time in the 
French scientific journals, upon a young 
American genius, Amos Potter by name, who 
was prosecuting some important researches, 
had something to do with his concessions, 
also; for he had almost as much reverence 
for genius as for rank. 

Just as he was about to start for England to 
claim his ladylove, will-he, nill-he, he re- 
ceived an honorable recall from Lord Lan- 
caster. 

There is no use in describing the wedding- 
dresses, the ceremony, and all that; you can 
read about it in the ‘Court Journal,” if you 
like; but a lovelier bride was never borne 
across the Atlantic, and many a gallant cava- 
lier sighed : 

“Were there no bonnie dames at home,_—_+ 
Or no true lovers here, 
That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear?”’ 


‘¢ You always were too fast for me, Amos,”’ 
was the only remark of his brother Daniel, 
when the bride and bridegroom came home to 
Peter Potter’s for a visit. 

What he meant, no one paused to inquire. 

When May peeped into the rude cabin, 
overgrown with roses, which was her birth- 
place, she turned smiling to her husband: ‘I 
shall not disgrace my birth,”’ “7 
am a true child of the woods, and proud of 
my title as the Squatter’s Daughter.” 


she said. 








THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER.—NO. II. 


IN A SERIES OF 


LINES. ( Continued.) 


P. Do you remember the last drawing les- 
son? 

Ton. I do, papa. 
line, we are to see if it is correct in length, 
breadth, shade, direction, and position.’’ 

P. Why are we to make our lines of the 
right length ? 

L. Because, if you do not, the thing you 
draw will have the wrong shape. 

Jon. And you may spoil the shape of a thing 
by putting the lines in awrong position. Sup- 


‘* Whenever we make a 


pose you were drawing a house—you might 
put the lines of the bedroom, parlor-window, 
and door close together. 

i. Then they would certainly be in the 
wrong position. 

Ion. And yet, you know, each line might 
be right in its direction and length. But you 
may spoil a drawing only by putting the lines 
a little in the wrong position. 

L. The house in the drawing No. 5 (Janu- 
ary number) was spoiled by the lines being 
in the wrong direction. They were “slant- 
ing,’’ instead of straight. 

P. Now, tell me—how many points must 
you attend to, so that the object you draw 
may be of the right shape ? 

Jon. Three points. I can make a rule about 
it: When we draw an object, its shape will 
depend on the length, direction, and position 
of the lines. 

L. I wonder why we must attend to the 
other two points—the shade of lines, and their 
thickness. 

W. The shade and thickness of lines do not 
alter the shape of a thing; because an object 
will keep the same shape when you are draw- 
ing it, no matter how thick the lines are. 

Ion. I know why we must attend to the 
shade of lines. See, here is a curious picture 
which I drew last night, with lines of the 
wrong thickness. 

W. Yes, the lines of the sun are too dark 
and thick. 

Ion. Why should they not be dark? 

W. Because, nearly always, things that are 
far off are not seen so clearly as things that 
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are near, and should be drawn with lighter 
lines. I will tell you how the picture looks. 
It seems as if the man who drew it was close 
to the sun; and the post and things that 
would be near to us, were a long way off from 
him—in the distance. 

Ion. Then, near objects should be drawn 
with dark lines, and distant objects with light 
lines. This is the rule I have made about it: 
The distance or nearness of an object we may 
draw depends on the shade and thickness of 
the lines. 

L. You might have made the rule shorter. 
Instead of saying ‘‘ the distance or nearness”’ 
of an object, you might have said the position ; 
because you meant distant position and near 
position. I will now say the two rules in a 
shorter way: When drawing an object, its 
shape will depend on the length, direction, 
and position of the lines; and its position will 
depend on the thickness and shade of the 
line. 

P. That is better, Lucy. 
ceed with the next lesson, on straight lines. 
Let us talk, to-day, about their direction. 
What do you say of the direction of this 
line? 

W. It is upright. 

P. Here is a better word for you. 
stead of saying upright, say perpendicular. 
What do you say of this one? 

W. Isay it is lying down—it is flat—straight 
—level. 

P. Ah, you say too much at a time! 

Ton, 1 say it is a flat line. I mean by that, 
it has the same direction as ground that is 
quite level, when water will not flow on it in 
one direction more than another. 

P. A flat line would be a very good name 


We will now pro- 


In- 
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for it—but the proper name is horizontal. Now 
make a line in another direction. 
L. Here is onc—it is a slanting line. 


Ion. Yes, but that is a girl’s name for it. 
Let us have its grown-up name, please. 

P. Then call it oblique. 

W. So lines have three directions—the per- 
pendicular, horizontal, and oblique. 

P. Find me something in this room which 
must be drawn with lines in these three direc- 
tions. 

fon. This envelope-box. 
perpendicular, the lid is oblique, and the lines 


The side lines are 














at the bottom of the box, and the bottom of 
the lid, where it separates from the box, are 
horizontal. 

W. You said just now, Ion, that the lid was 
oblique. 

Ton. But I meant only the top of the lid. 

L.. My copy-book has all three lines. The 
lines we write in are horizontal, the writing is 
oblique, and the sides of the book are per- 
pendicular. 

W. The letter A has oblique lines, and 
horizontal. 

P. Find out all the letters in the alphabet 
which you can make with oblique and hori- 
zontal lines. 

W. Here they are, papa. 
first and the last, A and Z. 

P. Now find out all you can make with ob- 


They are only the 


lique and perpendicular lines. 

L. Il have found them, KMN/Y. 

P. Now show me all that are made with 
horizontal and perpendicular lines. 

W. Here are five, EF HL T, and here are 
some all oblique lines—V W and X. 

Jon. And here is one all in a perpendicular 
state—I. 

ZL. The others belong to a different com- 


Ar 
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pany. They have curved lines inthem. See !— 
BCOGJOPQRSU. 

P. We will now talk about tro straight lines. 
Tell me what you observe in the direction of 
these lines— 








W. They have exactly the same direction. 

P. That is right; and if I wanted to make 
them meet each other, I should draw them 
out to a great length. 

L. Then you would not do it, papa. 
were to keep on making them longer for an 


If you 


hour, and to draw them out at both ends, they 
would not meet. 

Ion. But if you altered the direction of one 
of them only a very little, they would meet. 

IL. Oh, but they must be exactly in the 
same direction, and be straight from beginning 
to end! 

W. Then they have no chance of meeting at 
all! For, of course, if they keep in the same 
direction, they must always keep at the same 
distance from each other, like the rails on a 
railroad. What are we to say of the lines, 
papa, when they are placed so? 

P. You are to say that they are parallel. 

W. I will make the rule about them: Two 
straight lines running in exactly the same 
direction can never meet, and are called par- 
allel lines. 

Ion. That will not do. 
that. Willie says that lines which have ex- 
actly the same direction cannot meet, and 
Now, look at these two 


Ido not believe in 


must be parallel. 
lines— 








W. Yes. 

Ion. Yet, if you make them a little longer, 
they will soon meet. So, they are not par- 
allel. 

P. Willie was very near the truth. But 
we will leave off now. Suppose that yon all 
try and find out, before the next lesson, how to 


tell me exactly what is meant by parallel lines. 
2 weer ———_—— 


Tue physical marvels of the universe pro- 
duce little more reflection than the profound- 
est moraltruths. A million of eyes shall pass 
over the firmament on a cloudless night, and 
not a hundred minds shall be filled with a 
proper sense of the power of the dread Being 
that created all that is there—not e hundred 
hearts glow with the admiration wh. ¢h such 
an appeal to the senses and understanding 
ought naturally to produce. 











THE MITHERLESS BAIRN. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


(See plate.) 


In a small cottage on the estates of Lord 
Grahame, in a room destitute of all furniture, 
save the bed and one low chest, lay a dying 
woman. Suffering, poverty, and despair had 
stamped each its rigid impress on a face once 
fair, now painfully wan and pale. It had 
been one of those round, blooming faces whose 
beauty consisted in the fair complexion, rosy 
cheeks, dancing eyes, and curling hair, more 
than in regularity of feature. Taking away 
these, and the merry arch expression, it was 
almost homely in the thin outline. She was 
alone, but her eyes were fixed upon the door 
with an eager, longing look, which plainly 
showed she expected some one; and, while 
she still looks for her visitor, I will drawa 
sketch of her history. 

Ada Leslie was the only child of Lord Gra- 
hame, the pet and darling of his house. Her 
mother having died at an early age, she be- 
came her father’s idol; and no indulgence or 
advantage that money could provide was de- 
nied her. She was literally a spoiled child, 
vain, wilful, and impulsive, but generous, 
frank, and talented. At an early age, she 
was betrothed to Charles Leslie, a young art- 
ist of talent and standing, handsome, wealthy, 
and accomplished. She loved him fervently 
and fondly; and great was the shock to her 
heart when her father one day informed her 
that her lover—her idol, I had almost said— 
was in the habit of drinking deeply, and he 
(her father) considered it her duty to break 
off the match, and keep his darling for a wor- 
thier man. Ada, after the first shock was 
over, determined never to abandon her lover; 
she, with the romance of sixteen, declared 
she believed her mission was to reform 
Charles ; and she knew, as her husband, he 
would leave his one vice for her sake. Had 
he not said so? Remonstrances, even threats, 
were vain to turn her from her resolution; 
and finally, in anger, her father told her to 
decide between himself and Charles; for, 
surely as she married a drunkard, he would 
cast her off forever. She did decide, and be- 
came Charles Leslie’s wife. Four years after 


her marriage, her husband died, a poor drunk- 3 
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ard. For two years after that, she supported 
herself and her little boy, pleading in vain for 
forgiveness from her father; and now, after a 
long illness of nearly thirteen months, during 
which time she had lived by charity, she lay 
dying in the meanest cottage on her father’s 
estate. 

The door opened, and a woman came in, 
leading by the hand a little boy. The inva- 
lid’s breath came short and quick, and she 
feebly raised her head, lifting her eyes, witha 
mournful, inquiring look to the woman’s face. 

‘‘Sure, marm,’’ said she, with a strong 
brogue, ‘‘the ould gintleman was in the very 
worst of timpers; and I wouldn’t like to re- 
pate his message, marm, whin I tould him 
ye ’d be wishin’ to see him.” 

‘Yes, yes, Hannah, tell me! What did my 
father say ?’’ 

‘*Sure, marm, he said ye had gone to live 


away from him; and he wouldn’t come— 





and—and—”’ 

‘Yes, Hannah, and what ?’’ 

‘“‘And ye might die without him! Oh, 
sure, what have I done!’’ she cried, as Ada 
fell back senseless on the pillow. ‘‘Sure, he 
didn’t believe ye were so bad. Och, my 
lady, don’t take it so hard! Arrah, what ’ll 
Ido! It’s off ona faint she is!’’ 

A deep, deep faint—Ada Leslie was dead! 

She was buried by charity; and her little 
son Hector, heir-at-law of all these broad 
lands before him, was turned a beggar on the 
world. Poor little fellow! Too young to real- 
ize the full misery of his condition, he was 
very sensitive at the loss of his mother’s love, 
and to the pangs of hunger he had often to 
endure. With a bundle containing one little 
shirt given by some kind but poor neighbor, 
his mother’s wedding-ring marked on the in- 
side with her initials and his father’s, and a 
little book of religious maxims, presented by 
the clergyman of the parish as a reward for 
regular attendance at the Sunday school, Hec- 
tor Leslie left the cottage, where his mother 
had breathed her last, to try to find his way 
to London. 

One afternoon, weary and hungry, he stopped 
























































at a farm-house on his way to beg a night’s 
rest in the barn, and a piece of bread for his 
supper. He timidly entered the kitchen, and, 
with downcast eyes, and low humble tones, he 
told his touching story, and craved relief. 
The party listened in silence. The mother 
clasped her infant closer to her breast, as she 
fancied one of her own little ones left so des- 
titute. Aunt Martha, a neighbor who had 
happened in, stood waiting for the conclusion 
to urge his timid request. Roland, the eldest 
boy, whispered to his mother to give the little 
boy his Sunday jacket; while George and 
Ella stood near Aunt Martha; Ella, with her 
cherished piece of cake, sgved from some 
children’s feast, proffered to the wanderer; 
and George, his hands in his pockets, trying 
to hide his profound sympathy with an as- 
sumption of manliness. 

** Poor boy !’’ said Aunt Martha; ‘‘so young 
to be an orphan! What did you say your 
name was ?”’ 

‘*Hector Leslie. Father died long ago; 
mother died only a little while ago. Here’s 
the picture father painted of mother’. And 
he drew from his bosom a small case contain- 
ing an exquisite miniature of his mother be- 
fore want had marred her beauty. 

** You ’re not like her,’’ said Aunt Martha. 
‘*Her eyes were blue, and her hair yellow; 
your eyes are black, and your hair is brown. 
Perhaps you are like your father.’’ 

‘*Mother used to say so. Please, ma’am, 
how far is it to London ?”’ 

What’s such a baby as you 
Have you anybody 


** London ! 
going to do in London? 
to go to there?”’ 

‘‘No, ma’am. I have nobody anywhere, 
now mother ’s dead; but I can get something 
to do there, perhaps; at least, Mrs. Jenkins 
says so.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Jenkins is a simpleton! 
you do?”’ 

‘*] can make a fire, ma’am, and make tea, 
and pat up the pillows, and fix mother in bed 
nicely, and put the sheet over her smooth, 
and—.and—O dear, I’ve got no mother to do 
it for now!’’ And, with a deep sob, the little 
fellow sat down on a low stool, and, laying 
his head on a chair, wept bitterly. Mother 
called the children away ; and Hector sobbed 
himself to sleep. 

He was still asleep when James Fothergill, 
the former owner of the house, came in. 

**Halloo, Lucy!’’ he cried, as he caught 
sight of poor Hector; ‘‘ where did this little 


What can 


chap come from ?”’ 
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**It’s a poor little orpan, James, who came 
to beg. I should like to keep him, James. 
See what a little boy he is; and he has such 
a frank, good face, and speaks as prettily as 
any little gentleman. Do let me keep him; 
he can take Roland’s clothes after he outgrows 
them; and one mouth more is not much. 
May he stay ?”’ 

James drew his wife close to his breast. 

**T always loved your kind heart, Lucy; 
and was it not your dowry bought the farm? 
You have the right to fill it, my own warm- 
hearted wife.” 

Do not smile, reader. James Fothergill, at 
thirty-eight, the father of four children, was 
as warm a lover as when, eleven years before, 
he had asked the blushing Lucy to be his 
wife. Truly, Hector had found a pleasant 
home. The good farmer and his pretty, lov- 
ing wife were thankful for the bounties Heaven 
had showered upon them, and were no nig- 
gards in sharing them with those less fortu- 
nate. The children had their mother’s warm 
heart, and their father’s free hand. Hector 
was taken into the hearts of all, and soon 
filled the place. Frank, intelligent, and affec- 
tionate, he strove, by every means in his 
power, to prove his gratitude for the mercies 
granted him ; and, as time sped on, all forgot 
he was not born a son of the house. James 
Fothergill inquired in the place where his 
mother had died, and found out the boy’s 
high birth. He went to Lord Grahame, and 
told him of his grandson’s destitute condi- 
tion; but the old man refused to see, or in 
any way aid, his daughter’s child; and the 
farmer returned with the news to Lucy, who, 
having become attached to Hector, was over- 
joyed, 

The farmer was what is called well to do in 
the world, that is, his farm yielded enough 
for him to live comfortably, and send his boys, 
Hector included, to the first school of the 
place, where there were first-rate teachers 
and many intelligent scholars. Hector early 
showed a passionate love of learning, and 
outstripped, in a short time, both George and 
Roland, though the latter’s abilities were by 
no means to be despised. He was shower 
than Hector, but retained all that he learned, 
and was thorough. George was an active, 
manly boy, whose animal spirits were more 
prominent than his love for study. There 
was one study taught at the academy upon 
which Hector fastened with eager delight; 
this was drawing. At home or at school, a 
pencil and piece of paper were his perfect 
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pleasure; and he was never tired of sketching 
the scenery around the farm, and the faces of 
his benefactors. When Hector was nearly 
fourteen years old, there came a great grief to 
the farm-house. Ida, the youngest daughter, 
was thrown from her pony, and instantly 
killed. 

Mrs. Fothergill was seated in her own room 
alone, the day after her child’s funeral, when 
Hector entered with a slow, sorrowful step, 
and sympathy strongly marked on his hand- 
some face. 

**Mother,’’ he said, kneeling beside her, ‘I 
have been months painting this, but it was 
not finished until last night. Will you accept 
it??? And he placed in her hands a likeness 
of the lost one. Perfect in outline and color- 
ing, and the size of life, the face seemed 
smiling hope from the paper to the bereaved 
mother, who, through her blinding tears, 
looked upon that dear face she had thought 
hidden forever. 

Hector was, if possible, still more warmly 
cherished than before, after this eveut. 

Two more years passed away, quickly to 
two at the farm-house, Ella and Hector, who 
loved each other after the most approved 
manner of heroes and heroines from time im- 
memorial. Hector was now a tall, manly boy, 
with a good education, fine manners, and great 
proficiency, for one of his age, in languages ; 
but his ruling passion, his love, his life, I had 
almost said, was for his art, as he fondly termed 
painting. He had gone in this far beyond his 
master at the academy, and practised perse- 
veringly, sighing for opportunities to travel, 
and study the old masters of whose works he 
had read so much, Often missing him at 
meal times, Ella would seek for him, and find 
him in the fields or barn, his easel before him, 
working busily at his pet art. Great was his 
delight when a neighbor, taking what he con- 
sidered his masterpiece to London, sold it to 
an artist for an assortment of colors, brushes, 
canvas, and other articles for his work, that 
seemed to He was 
now laboring in secret to finish a group of his 


Hector almost endless. 


benefactor and his family, his first effort in 
oil-celors, over which his hand would so trem- 
ble, and his cheek flush with excitement, that 
he was often obliged to lay aside his pencil to 
still the beating of his heart. 

Ella, the artist’s love, as she sometimes 
whispered to herself, had grown from the 
child who had offered Hector her cake to a 
lovely girl of fifteen. She was very beautiful ; 
her dark brown hair, with its profusion of 
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soft curls, was looped back from a face that 
might well claim the worship of a poet or an 
artist. Oval in form, with large, soft, brown 
eyes, with that pensive expression which sor- 
row would have made melancholy; a pure, 
pale complexion, only on rare occasions tinged 
with a faint color ; regular features, and sweet 
expression, her face was lovely, whether in 
repose or animated. Her form was tall and 
slight, and her movements graceful. She had 
her mother’s loving disposition, but a refine- 
ment in her manners which did not seem to 
belong to a farm-house. 

Roland was a tall, rather awkward boy of 
eighteen, not handsome, very shy and re- 
served, fond of books, the best mathematician 
who had ever left the academy, and already 
assisting his father by transacting all the head 
work of the farm, managing the accounts, 
keeping the bank-book, and other business 
which the farmer was very glad to transfer to 
him. George, the youngest boy, had left 
home at the age of fourteen to go to sea. He 
had made one voyage of two years, and had 
again left home for a longer cruise, just one 
month previous to the time I am now writ- 
ing of. 

A great change now came in Hector’s life. 
One evening, a gentleman stopped at the farm, 
and requested shelter for the night, as a storm 
was coming up. He was received with ready 
hospitality, and taken into the parlor. He 
had not been there long, before his attention 
was attracted by the numerous drawings and 
water-color paintings hanging on the walls ; 
and, in answer to his questions, Mrs. Fother- 
gill, in Hector’s absence, gave him a sketch 
of the boy’s life, omitting to mention his high 
birth ; for Hector had implored them all never 
to speak of his grandfather’s unkindness, be- 
cause it was his mother’s father they would 
condemn. Mr. Ashton, the traveller, listened 
with interest to the story, but made no com- 
ments. Next morning, he asked permission 
to stay a short time at the farm to make some 
sketches of the scenery. Sketches! The 
word fell on Hector’s quick ear, and drew 
forth his eager questions. Was their visitor 
an artist? Indeed he was, and no mean one, 
as the boy soon found out. For a month, he 
remained on the farm; and during that time 
Hector was too happy. He praised his pic- 
tures. He, the great London artist, praised 
his pictures, said he was a genius, encouraged 
his efforts, and prophesied a glorious future, 
if he persevered in the course he had chosen ; 
he corrected his faults, lent him copies, took 
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him out sketching with him, gave him nume- 
rous invaluable hints about his family pic- 
ture; and, when he left the farm, promised to 
return in a short time. What a flood of hap- 
piness he had opened for our hero! Two 
weeks after Mr. Ashton left the farm-house, 
here arrived presents from London from him 
for all the family ; and Hector’s was, in his 
eyes, perfection. Several books on painting, 
a number of steel plates and lithographs for 
copies, and a long letter full of encourage- 
ment and counsel. 

Time sped on. Hector was nineteen when 
Mr. Ashton again visited the farm-house. 
This time he came to bid them farewell; he 
was going abroad, to Italy, and he offered to 
take Hector with him as his secretary, and 
give him the coveted opportunity of studying 
the old masters. After two days’ stay at the 
farm, he returned to London to prepare for 
his journey, promising to return, in a month, 
to take his protégé, if he was willing to go. 
Hector’s heart and brain were in a whirl of 
doubt and delight—delight at the enchanting 
prospect opened before him; doubt as to whe- 
ther it would be right to leave his friends, 
even for this. His warm, impulsive heart 
seemed bursting with love and gratitude as he 
thought of what they had been to him; and 
then came the thought of Ella. Could he 
leave her, his love, his promised wife, whose 
sorrowful eyes seemed reproaching him for 
thinking of happiness apart from her? 

Mr. Fothergill settled his doubts by com- 
manding him to accept the offer. 

‘*We shall miss you sadly, my boy,’’ said 
the farmer, kindly; and there was a huski- 
ness in his voice as he laid his hand lightly 
on Hector’scurls. ‘‘ We shall miss you sadly. 
My own sons have never been more dutiful 
and affectionate than the child of my adop- 
tion. No father could have loved you more 
tenderly than I have, or grieved more at part- 
ing with you; but it is best. You will learn 
much, Hector; and, when you return, re- 
member, while I have a roof over my head, 
there will be a place for you. Pshaw!’’ he 
said, as Hector threw himself, sobbing, into 
his arms, ‘‘ tears are fer girls, my boy.”’ 

‘*May God bless you, my more than fa- 
ther!’? said Hector, with a broken voice; 
‘*and may he shower mercies on you as you 
have shown them to me! Years and years of 
gratitude cannot repay you; but God will 
surely bless you for your kindness to a poor 
orphan lad.’’ 


There were many sore partings. Mrs. Fo- 
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thergill had not wept more over George’s 
departure than over Hector’s. And how can 
I paint Ella’s grief ?’’ 

‘*You will forget me,’’ she said, sadly, as 
they were taking the last walk together. 
“Mr. Ashton is rich and childless, and he 
loves you. You will become a great artist, 
and I shall be forgotten.”’ 

Hector stood transfixed, looking at her as if 
he doubted her sanity. 

“*Forget you, Ella! you, the angel of my 
childhood, and now my betrothed! forget 
you!”’ 

“Nay, Hector, do not look so reproachfully 
at me. ’—her head fell upon 
his breast ; ‘‘love me always; for your love 
is my life. Oh, Hector, how can I let you go! 
It is best; you must go; but I feel as if it 
was tearing my heart out, my artist love.’’ 

He bent over her with promises of never 
varying love and constancy, and again and 


Love me always’ 


again swearing never, never to change, until 
she grew calmer; and they talked hopefully 
of the future, when he should return, a great 
artist, to claim his bride. 

It was over. Hector was on his way to 
Italy ; and there was a great gap in the farm- 
house. Never had they realized so fully as 
now what the loving boy had been to them ; 
they missed him at all times. 

Two years more passed on, and again we 
return to Hector. 

Seated in a beautiful studio in Florence was 
a group of five persons: Mr. Ashton; his 
newly made wife; her daughter Nina, a 
young, beautiful Italian girl of sixteen; a 
fine-looking Nina Cameron’s 
lover; and Hector, our Hector. 

‘*So it is your twenty-first birthday, Hec- 
tor,’ said Earnest Grant, the young English- 
man I have mentioned. ‘‘ What presents 
have you received ?”’ 

‘* A hair-chain from Nina, a kiss from Mrs. 
Ashton, and this book from Mr. Ashton. 
Now, if I could only hear from England, get 
some answer to the many letters I have 
written this last year, what a happy birthday 
this would be! 4" 


Englishman, 


Ah, fairies have heard me! 
he cried, as the servant entered, and handed 
him a letter post-marked in England. Hur- 
rah! from my friend and your nephew, Mr. 
Ashton, who is the only person in England 
who answers me now. Eh! what?’’ 

‘* What is the matter?’’ said Mrs. Ashton, 
as Hector tore open a letter inclosed in the 
first one, and, after reading it, turned deadly 
pale, and sank into a chair. 
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**Read them,’’ said Hector, huskily, hand- 
ing them to Mr. Ashton. 
Mr. Ashton read aloud :— 


**Dear Hec.: I have but a few moments to 
spare to answer your last; so must condense 
the important news I send. I made inquiries 
for your friends, the Fothergills. The old 
man is dead, the farm sold, and the family 
scattered. Roland has gone to India as secre- 
tary to somebody, I forget whom ; George was 
lost at sea; and the widow and her daughter 
have left their home, and I can get no clue to 
them. Now for my great news. Lord Gra- 
hame is dead, and has left a will, making you 
heir to one of the finest estates and largest 
incomes in England. You were very sly in 
concealing your relationship; but the lawyers 
advertised for you; and I went to them, and 
so learned the great news. I inclose their 
letter, with which accept the heartiest con- 
gratulation of your sincere friend, 

Gus. Asuton.”’ 


The inclosed letter was from the lawyers, 
verifying the report of his friend, and urging 
immediate return to England. 

**So you must leave us,’’ said Mr. Ashton, 
handing back the letters. ‘‘ Why, Hector, 
man, what a face for such glorious tidings !”’ 

**Poor Ella!’’ said Hector, in a low tone; 
‘this is why I have never heard from them. 
My father and George both dead! Oh, Mr. 
Ashton, I have no heart for good news now! 
Yes,’’ he added, springing to his feet, ‘I 
must leave you; I must find her.’’ And he 
left the room. 

‘*Poor boy !’’ said Mrs. Ashton; ‘‘I know 
his heart. His love and gratitude swallow up 
his sense of this good news. He forgets all 
his own good fortune in the sorrows of his 
friends.’’ ‘ 

One week after this scene, Hector was on 
his way to England. When he arrived in 
London, after settling his business, proving 
his identity, and being installed in the posses- 
sion of his inheritance, he took rooms in a 
fashionable quarter, and commenced his search 
for Ella. Mr. and Mrs. Ashton returned to 
England shortly after himself to purchase the 
trousseau of Nina, and see her in the new 
home Earnest Grant was preparing for her. 
Hector was very busy now, helping them, 
taking the lovely Italian, Mrs. Ashton (for 
Mr. Ashton had married an Italian widow), to 
the most stylish London shops, and making 
his artist’s eye useful in the selection of colors 


and fabrics for the bridal array. 
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In a small room, in the suburbs of London, 
sat Mrs. Fothergill. She was dressed in 
widow’s weeds; and the appearance of the 
room betokened poverty, though not grinding, 
oppressive want. The furniture was neat and 
plain; and her own dress, though of coarse 
material, was well made and very nice. 
James Fothergill had left his widow poor, for 
his farm had declined during the last two 
years of his life, owing partly to Roland’s ab- 
sence in India, and his father’s age being 
inadequate to support the burden then thrown 
upon him. He had insisted upon his son’s 
acceptance of a good offer as secretary to a 
gentleman going to India, and bitterly felt his 
loss after he was gone. He died poor; and 
his widow was now living on what she earned 
as a seamstress, and Ella’s wages as assistant 
in a milliner’s store. Roland occasionally 
sent sums of money or presents, so that they 
lived very comfortably with economy. Mrs. 
Fothergill was reading an advertisement of 
the return of Lord Grahame to his native 
land, and a criticism of the paintings he had 
brought from abroad. She was going back, in 
fancy, to the little boy who stood with timid 
manner petitioning for a night’s lodging and a 
piece of bread. Suddenly, Ella entered, her 
face flushed, and her form trembling with ex- 
citement. 

‘*Mother, I have seen him,’’ she said, as 
she threw herself down beside her mother’s 
chair, and then, starting up again, began to 
pace the room hastily. ‘‘He came into the 
store with two ladies to buy a bonnet for his 
bride. She was with him; and he selected 
the white hat I made this week. My handi- 
work on his bride! Strange, is it not? She 
is very beautiful, a brunette, very lovely. 
Mother! mother! he is great, rich, noble, and 
he has forgotten me !”’ 

The touching pathos in her voice brought 
tears to her mother’s eyes. Ella sank upon a 
sofa, and, laying her head upon her arm, 
moaned. The great excitement was over, and 
the sorrow remained. 

‘*Mother,’’ she said, in a low, heart-broken 
voice, as Mrs. Fothergill bent pityingly over 
her—‘‘ mother, he has forgotten me. I have 
been true. You know that I have refused a 
wealthy marriage twice for his sake before,” 
she said, bitterly, ‘‘ before I knew of his great 
fortune. I hoped and longed for his return; 
and now—! This accounts, too, for his long 
silence. He never answered the letter I wrote 
after I left the farm-house, when he was in 
Rome; and I thought it had missed him; but 
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he was false. He loved this Italian then; ; will break! He is not false; he has missed 


Nina he called her. Mother! mother! he had 
forgotten me !’’ 

She did not know that the letter she wrote 
to Rome missed him because he was in Flo- 
rence; and his letter, telling her of the 
change, reached the farm-house after she 
left it. 

Hector, meanwhile, was standing in the 
milliner’s, with Nina, admiring the pretty 
white hat, and acting as interpreter between 
the shop-woman and his Italian friends. 

** Yes, yes,’’ said the milliner, in reply to 
some question, ‘‘ the maker of that hat is my 
most tasty apprentice. It was a lucky day I 
secured the services of that young girl.”’ 

‘*Tf you will let her take an order,” said 
Hector, at a request from Nina, ‘‘the lady 
would like to give her particular directions 
about another hat.” 

** Certainly, sir. Send Ella Fothergill here,’’ 
she said to the boy. 

Ella Fothergill! Had he heard aright? 
Hector’s heart beat thick and fast as he waited 
the boy’s return. 

‘*Gone home in a great hurry with the 
headache,’’ said the boy, returning. 

Hector got her address from the obliging 
milliner, promised to call again about the 
ponnet, and, with a few words of explanation, 
put Mrs. Ashton and Nina into the carriage, 
and followed Ella. 

Mrs. Fothergill spoke fond words of comfort 
to her daughter; but Ella could only think 
and say, ‘‘ He has forgotten me !”’ 

“How I loved him, mother! How I have 
lived in the hope of seeing him once more! 
Hector! Hector! come to me, or my heart 





my letters; but oh, that bride, Nina! . Hec- 
tor, I trusted you as my life, and you are 
false !’’ 

‘*Ella!’’ said a low, deep voice. 

He was there, living before her, with his 
eyes fixed with a world of tenderness upon 
her face. Nina was forgotten; and, with a 
sob of joy, she sprang into his open arms. 
He had heard her last words as he entered ; 
and he would not release her until he had 
told her all, and she had sobbed her sorrow 
for doubting him. They were still in the 
room in that close, close embrace when a man 
entered. The widow’s ery of *‘ Roland!’’ ex- 
plained who was this new arrival; and more 
embracing and words of welcome followed. 

**Mother,’’ said Roland, taking her hand, 
‘you have had much joy to-night; can you 
bear more? Listen. I was sitting in my 
room, seven months ago, when a man entered, 
a sailor, who had been shipwrecked on one 
of the islands in the Pacific, picked up by a 
friendly vessel, brought to India, and had 
found me out.”’ 

**George!’’? gasped the widow, ‘‘my boy 
George! he is with you ?’’ 

Before Roland could reply, George was in 
his mother’s arms, 

And so we will leave them, merely adding 
that, in his prosperity, Hector did not forget 
the friends of his childhood. After his mar- 
riage with Ella, George was placed as captain 
on as fine a vessel as any in the merchart 
service; Roland was placed as professor of 
mathematics’ in a flourishing college; while 
Mrs. Fothergill had a splendid home with her 
daughter and the ‘‘ Mitherless Bairn.’’ 


DIARIU M. 


BY MRS. 


How many objects in our pathway through 
this world furnish lessons of humility and 
self-distrust! Yes, there is not an atom in 
the vast kaleidoscope of life but teaches this. 
A heterogeneous mass of all natures and 
shapes is presented to our eyes, and yet a 
little observation develops a perfect system, 
and an unerring order. 

Diarium saw a little cavity in the sand; it 
was an inverted cone, and no geometrician 
could have fashioned one more correctly. 
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SUSAN H. WADDELL. 


This was the work of a small insect* resem- 
bling very much in figure a gray spider, only 
its body was longer, and its legs shorter ; it 
was his home; and he may have had many 
saloons and chambers in his subterraneous 
abode; as Huber discovered in the possession 
of the ant, during his unparalleled researches 
into the natural history of the bee and ant. 
But, pauvre Huber! When he had arrived in 
his microscopic and patient investigations, to 


* Ant-lion. 
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a degree of knowledge his predecessors had 
never attained, he became blind ! 

A Tower of Babel is ever reared by all who 
venture beyond a given point; for in human 
knowledge there is a law, as in all of the 
works of our Heavenly Father. The waves 
of the ocean have for ages been chafing and 
lifting themselves upward, but now, as ever, 
it is but to fall in shattered fragments. The 
grandeur and learning of the Chaldeans, Phe- 
nicians, and Egyptians have each ascended 
the heights of science and the arts; but it was 
with the wings of Icarus, they could not ap- 
proach the sun, and, when near it, fell to 
dust again. Polished Greece and Rome, with 
their sculptured marbles and their sculptured 
minds, likewise passed away, leaving their 
most treasured stores of learning to be up- 
turned by the ploughshare and spade, and as 
the peasant pushes aside ‘‘the animated bust 
and storied urn,’’ he wonders at the lettered 
vase, the Gorgon head, and vine-clad Baccha, 
Connoisseurs now become warm in disputa- 
tion as to their nationality and era, while 
they are fast mouldering away into oblivion 
on the shelves of cabinets and museums. 

The accidental circumstance of a small bug 
having fallen in this little cavity, as it was 
journeying along, at once portrayed the won- 
derful adaptation of nature to the wants of the 
insect. It was evident that the habitation of 
the animal was constructed in this artistic 
manner for the purpose of entrapping unwary 
travellers on the highway of life, and thereby 
securing food for its inmates. 

Diarium bent over the little inverted cone, 
and saw that each time the bug would creep 
30 far as to be near escaping, the invisible in- 
habitant would flirt a shower of sand upward, 
and the poor Sisyphus instantly toppled down 
again. This was repeated often, until the 
little insect was too much exhausted to make 
any further attempts towards escape, and it 
was now that the lord of the cone would come 
forth, seize his prisoner and disappear. 

Diarium mused over the thought that there 
could be no life but by death, and this is prac- 
tically and philosophically true in regard to 
our physical existence ; for our daily lives are 
sustained by a sacrifice of life in some form ; 
and the wonder of our redemption, even from 
this humble insect, was placed in beautiful 
harmony with all of the works of God. 

From the earliest ages until the coming of 
our Redeemer, sacrifices appear to have been 
typically innate in the human mind ; and how 
many moral sacrifices do we suffer through 
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our souls or minds, ere death gives us new 
life in a world to come. Of this new life, we 
will make an analogy from the flower before 
us. But yesterday, it filled the apartment 
with the richest odor; to-day, it is withered 
and discolored, petal after petal is fast falling 
tothe earth. Where is the odor? We perceive 
it not, and yet, like mind, it surely existed. 
There is the flower, or what was once the 
flower; but we have no traces of its fragrance ; 
it has evaporated, and is gone. So flits away 
the spirit. Pythagoras among the ancients, 
and Sir Humphrey Davy in modern times, 
assure us that, from the beginning of time, 
there has never been one atom of matter lost; 
that it only assumes another form; and yet 
the mind, that great work of our Creator, ig 
believed by some individuals to perish with 
its finite body! If there are to be found so 
many exquisite adaptations of cause and effect, 
and so many remedies directly provided for 
the evils incident to every condition of animal, 
vegetable, and inanimate nature, why should 
we doubt that the soul is provided for in the 
unerring economy of Omnipotence? No, no! 
if ‘‘ the hairs of our heads are numbered,’’ and 
the physiology and anatomy of all nature 
must teach us this truth, how then can the 
soul alone be neglected and forgotten, when 
we agree that it is the greatest of terrestrial 
creations? Those splendid and hallowed fires 
kindled each night, and from century to cen- 
tury, above us, may be the future dwelling- 
places of souls: ‘‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions.’? We see them in their silent 
orbits, and we wonder and gaze, and wonder. 
Yet we cannot believe that they may, in their 
mystery, be the homes of the souls of the 
children of earth. Enough that they have 
never been explored, and that they yet surely 
exist. There is something that the knife and 
the magnifier have never reached, and as they 
do exist, and are still unknown, so may we 
infer that the soul need not be annihilated, 
because it is inscrutable to our finite eyes ! 


—— ~wceere ——— 


Many voices that in ordinary conversation 
sound harsh and disagreeable, when brought 
out by the effect of singing, are of ravishing 
So, some persons 


sweetness and harmony. 
who, in the ordinary walks of life, display but 
ordinary abilities, when exalted to a more 
responsible position, exhibit powers of the 
highest order, and talents that command the 
respect and admiration of the world. 

















THE WIDOW SOWERBY, AND MRS. GRACE’S CAP. 


BY PATIENCE PERKINS (LATE PATIENCE PRICE). 


I naTE scandal, and gossip, and complaining 
of other people. Don’t look in my sketch, 
then, for any mere village gossip, and ill-na- 
tured remarks upon persons; for, if I know 
myself, I heartily despise such things. I am 
merely going to relate the christening of 
Theodosius Price Perkins, my blessed baby, 
and what befel thereupon. O dear! these 
babies, or rather that baby! I should like to 
keep myself fresh in the memory of the 
readers of Godey’s charming magazine; but a 
lady, with a child to care for, has quite as 
much to do as if she were unmarried, and the 
custodian of a brother’s wardrobe. So my 
literary efforts are few and far between. It 
may suffice, to make this sketch intelligible, to 
remind you that I was driven, by the cares of 
spinster-hood and my brother Tom, to take 
refuge in the arms of a dear old widower, and 
that I thus entered married life with a family 
ready to my hand. 

Theodosius Price Perkins was unquestion- 
ably born to make a sensation; and he has 
already fulfilled part of his mission. My first 
child, he is the eleventh who is entitled to say, 
‘*Father’’ to my respected and respectable 
dear old husband. Already Theodosius makes 
a very fair attempt at that endearing dissylla- 
ble ; if he doesn’t say that, he doesn’t say any- 
thing else. Theodosius was to be christened. 
Thank goodness, the christening is over! But 
thereby hangs a tale. I am seated to report 
progress in that tale yet incomplete. We have 
in our village a worthy man as clergyman— 
several worthy men, indeed, as the progress 
of religious tolerance or intolerance is indi- 
cated among us by a preacher for every shade 
of opinion. Well, our minister, the Reverend 
Barnabas Grace, has a church edifice much 
larger than his congregation, and a great many 
more duties than perquisites. Marriages are 
the only solemnizations which entitle him to 
fees ; and they are not so frequent; nor is the 
par value of a wife so high as to make matri- 
mony contribute any sensible addition to the 
reverend gentleman’sincome. The plain Eng- 
lish is that he is very poor, and I ean-see no 
hope of any improvement in his cireum- 
stances. Our town does not increase, while 


the number of separate congregations does. 
Already the Town Hall, the cradle of seven ot 
our eight congregations, is in occupation by 
the nucleus of the ninth. Whence the sup 
port for this excess of preaching is to come, ! 
do not pretend to know. Probably nobody 
among the new schismatics looks so far. They 
only appreciate the fact that the Hall is had 
gratis, and that the reverend gentlemen who 
officiate from Sunday to Sunday do it without 
fee or reward in any pecuniary view. Th: 
preachers disinterestedly labor for the pros- 
pective building up of Zion, Widow Sowerby 
It strikes me that the arrangement is 
very convenient for the hearers. 

The Widow Sowerby, I might tell you a 
great deal about her. Perhaps I ought to in- 
We 
will speak of the minister first; and, when 


says. 


troduce her; but I do so hate gossip! 


ever he is named, or his wife, the Widow Sow 
Well, th 
Reverend Barnabas Grace is confidently ex- 


erby’s nose is sure to poke in. 


pected to keep his flock from straying awa; 
into strange pastures. He has been waited 
upon by many of our leading men, and mor 
of our leading women, and admonished tc 
infuse new life into his pulpit performances 
and also to double his parochial visiting; t 
study his public exercises more, and also t 
carry his exhortations more earnestly and fre 
Already th« 


poor man has more on his hands and head. 


quently from house to house. 


and more work for his feet, than any unin 
spired preacher and pastor could accomplish 
To enable and encourage him to perform im- 
possibilities, the parish has—raised his salary 
did you say? Bless your innocent heart, my 
dear sir or madam! such a supposition shows 
your very limited experience in church mat 
ters. Our leading men have warned th 
minister, on the contrary, that, as the affair: 
of the parish are in no very prosperous cou 
dition, they very much fear they shall ly 
unwillingly compelled to diminish his pit 
tance. They encourage the poor fellow b» 
reminding him of what he knows well enough 
that all the pews are not taken, and that thers 
are threats of more vacancies; and that, i: 
short, the free seats in the Town Hali ar 
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drawing away his hearers so fast, that he 
really must exert himself. There is a great 
deal more of it—vastly comforting to a man 
with a wife and seven children. There was 
one individual who ventured to remark that 
no clergyman with a small salary has any 
right to a wife and so many children. But 
she was a venerable spinster, and the Widow 
Sowerby soon closed her mouth. The widow 
told her that such remarks were very impro- 
per; that a minister has a right to a wife like 
everybody else, espécially a Protestant minis- 
ter. The widow, by the way, is the relict of 
a doctor of divinity. Her children and her 
grand-children rise up, not, I am afraid, to call 
her blessed. But I mustn’t talk scandal. I 
hate it. It is remarkable, however, I must 
say, that our Protestant advocates of clergy- 
men with families have never discovered that, 
if it is the duty of clergymen to marry, the 
duty of supporting them ought to be consi- 
dered rather more liberally by the people. 
The minister’s wife, charming Annie Grace, 
comes in for her share of the parochial admo- 
nition. Widow Sowerby leads in the depart- 
ment of duty, which includes the oversight 
and exhortation of the minister’s wife. The 
widow is a new light in our village of Fair- 
view, scarce an older resident here than my- 
self. Having buried her husband, and fretted 
and scolded all her children into matrimony, 
she has retired in disgust from the world and 
its vanities and disappointments. She has 
more than once informed us that she might 
have a home with either of her children, or 
with all of them in succession ; but she pres 
fers to be independent. So do they—but that 
she did not tell The husbands of her 
daughters and the wives of her sons have 
refused to come under her dictation; and, 
making a merit of necessity, the widow has 
There was in her 


us. 


set up for herself again. 
heart a lingering hope, amounting at one time 
almost to a certainty, that she might lay aside 
her widow’s weeds. They do say that, with a 
view to such a possibility, she sat down here 
in Fairview to make a demonstration against 
the widowed heart of a certain gentleman. 
Indeed, I might as well out with it: report 
has mentioned the respectable name of my 
dear Perkins in this connection. But I de- 
spise gossip. I only know—that is, I am 
credibly informed—that, since Patience Price 
became Patience Perkins, and took up her 
abode in Fairview, Widow Sowerby has be- 


come more tart in her acerbity, 
I like Annie Grace. 


A patient, industrious, 
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time-saving body, laboring to fulfil her duties 
as a helpmeet, she is an example to her hus- 
band’s flock, except to such as, like Madame 
Sowerby, have no home occupations to keep 
them out of mischief, and would not be kept 
out if they had. And, because I like Annie 
Grace, that is quite reason enough that Mrs. 
Sowerby should not. She has given out that 
my influence is not good, that I am an artful 
woman, or I never could have cajoled Perkins 
into putting so unsuitable a person at the 
head of his house; that Mrs. Perkins Senior 
is an ill-used person; and that the ten Per- 
kinses Junior of the first crop are all de- 
frauded to pamper my Theodosius. The dear 
knows that such a little interloper could not 
do a great deal at robbing a line of stalwart 
Perkinses almost as Jong as Banquo’s. Sucha 
troop of offspring! The wonder to me is that 
Perkins is not a clergyman. With a different 
person, and more elderly, Perkins’s family 
would have been better managed. That’s what 
they say Madam Sowerby says. But I hate 
gossip, and never repeat it. Widow Sowerby 
is a different person from me, I humbly trust, 
and about a quarter of a century older, in 
spite of her young airs. 

It is wonderful, but I never can run into 
the parsonage a moment, but Widow Sowerby 
is sure to drop in just after me. The concur- 
rence is too continual to be altogether acci- 
dental. The Widow’s lodgings overlook the 
parsonage, front and rear; and never a visitor 
goes in at the front, ora basket at the kitchen 
door, but Madam Sowerby knows the name 
of the one, and the weight and contents of 
the other. Annie Grace, poor soul, is not 
allowed to do a thing without the intrusion 
of the Widow’s advice upon it; or to have an 
article of which Madam Sowerby does not 
know the origin, quality, character, and his- 
tory ; whether bought by herself or husband, 
for cash or on credit, or presented by some 
compassionate parishioner, or friend of other 
days. Every child’s dress in the house is of 
the Sowerby pattern ; every book in the par- 
lor has undergone the Sowerby censorship ; 
every day of Annie Grace’s life is pestered 
with a Sowerby preachment. I told her, some 
time ago, that she ought to assert her indé- 
pendence of this incubus; and the timid 
woman stared with astonishment. Madam 
Sowerby is a pillar of the church, and to dis- 
oblige her when its affairs were in so critical a 
state! It was not to be thought of, much less 
attempted. It would be the sin of heresy, or 
what, under favor, is quite as bad, the risk 
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of starvation and ruin. Disoblige Madam 
Sowerby! Why, the wooden turrets of Saint 
Timothy would certainly fall in a fright! and 
who then could reinstate them in the present 
condition of the parish treasury ? 

But I hate gossip, and never repeat, if I can 
avoid it. To return to Theodosius. He is 
just christened. It should have been done 
months ago. The very first time I saw Widow 
Sowerby, after the appearance of Theodosius 
in the breathing world, she delivered her 
opinion upon the immediate necessity of pre- 
senting him at the fount. She intimated her 
fears that the Reverend Mr. Grace had neg- 
lected his duty of admonishing me of mine. 
His wife, she said, ought to think of such 
things, particularly when mothers were so 
intimate with her as I Clergymen’s 
wives might do a great deal in that way, if 
But Mrs. Grace was young, and 


am. 


they would. 
had much to learn. She hoped the sponsors, 
whoever they were, would not undertake the 
duty as a mere form. She considered it a 
great responsibility. She had been asked a 
great many times, and, though she would 
gladly have escaped, yet she never saw her 
way clear to evade a duty. She was sponsor 
for Reverend Mr. Grace’s two youngest, and 
she took a great interest in them all. (So 
she did, I ll be bound!) 

I saw the woman wanted the opportunity 
of showing that Mr. Perkins, in spite of the 
slanders of a scandalous world, still believed 
in the Widow Sowerby. I informed my hus- 
band of the conversation, and suggested the 
probability. My memory is not positive as to 
his precise language, but he spoke very an- 
grily; and I am inclined to think Perkins 
said a wicked word—very much like what the 
man inthe play says of Mrs. Grundy. This 
would have been an awkward introduction to 
a solemn rite; and the subject was dropped 
by me, until Perkins could have time to re- 
pent of almost the only sin of the tongue in 
which I ever heard him indulge. There have 
been a few other like slips of his; and Widow 
Sowerby is to blame for the whole of them. 
She is a mischief-making—but hold! Scan- 
dal is my aversion, and I won’t say what I 
think of her. 

Widow Sowerby was not one of the spon- 
sors. She hoped that the rubric would be 
literally complied with, which directs that 
there shall be for every male child two god- 
fathers and one god-mother, if they can be 
had; but I did not mention it to Perkins. I 
was afraid of another objurgation. And, fur- 
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thermore, she trusted I would have no vanity 
or folly in the child’s dress. She always pre- 
sented a plain white muslin slip, when she 
was called upon. She trusted I would be 
giving nodinner, and making noparade. She 
knew that Brother Tom would be present 
and suspected that nothing short of a warm 
dinner would serve him, particularly as Per- 
kins bought a goose, for which she had chaf- 
fered, out of a wagon, and thus cheated her 
out of a bargain. Perkins apologized, and 
told her he liked geese; for he must have a 
pleasant word with everybody. ‘‘ You have 
The sarcastic virago ! 
Napoleon gave Antoi- 


shown that !’’ she said. 
But I won’t give way. 
nette the same title. 
Brother Tom said, at dinner, that we ought 
to make Reverend Mr. Grace a present. Tom 
always was fond of making presents by proxy, 
or giving away other people’s goods. But 
Perkins laughed. ‘* Not now,’ 
have told you that we have eight religious 


> he said. I! 


societies in town. Of course, we are theolo- 
gians. And of course we are protestant, par 
ticularly against any errors which deplete th: 
pocket. Widow Sowerby had caused it to lx 
proclaimed that it was a sin to make a chris 
tening the occasion of remembering a clergy 

man’s necessities. It was too like buying 

I don’t see what interest she ha» 
It can’t touch her purse. 
Perhaps she objects because such presents 


sacrament. 
in the question. 
might defeat her ofliciousness. She wants no 
extras to go to the parsonage, in the donation 
of which she has not a hand, as committee of 
What she really gives is thus shrouded 
in a magnifying mist. I think Perkins is a 
little afraid of her. At any rate, he would 
not unnecessarily point her tongue; and he 
knew that he could by no possibility convey 
anything to Mr. Grace which would not, by 


one. 


some means, come to the widow’s ears. 

I have said that Mrs. Grace is expected to 
assist her husband in retaining his flock. 
Madam Sowerby and her adherents suggestec 
that she must visit more. People were alway: 
glad to see her. She might take an interest 
in the parish, and in that way relieve her 
husband a great deal. And, to enable her to 
visit, and increase her leisure, the ladies 
took suddenly to running her down with calls. 
They wished to keep her in heart. I knew 
that her domestic avocation demanded her 
whole time. They made, in fact, a complete 
drudge of her. Just in the midst of expostu- 
lating with one child, feeding another, and 
giving a stupid, half-grown girl household 
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directions, rap! would go the knocker. 
pop down one baby, scold a second, menace a 
third, and to push them all back with one 
hand, while she opened the door with the 
other to go into the parlor, was her hourly 
exercise, morning and afternoon. 

The ladies of the parish were bound to sus- 
tain the minister’s wife; and that was the 
way they did it; and she, poor soul! was 
forced to sit and smile, and smell her pudding 
burning while she smiled; to talk about the 
weather, and listen for a bump of the head on 
the floor, and a scream consequent, while she 
talked; to do the polite, and sit on thorns, 
dreading an irruption of infantry into the 
room, while she did it. With all this to at- 
tend to, they told her she ought to visit more. 
She looked at these well- 
appointed promenade dresses, thought, but 
I knew what she felt, though 


They all said so. 


said nothing. 
she was silent, and suffered uncomplaining. 
They looked at her too. Indeed, these 
visits seemed to me, always, perfect visits of 
inspection. The reports of the self-appointed 
committees flew all over Fairview. It was, in 
consequence, the current wonder that Reve- 
rend Mr. Grace’s wife could not keep her 
bondmaid better clad. Really, the child was 
a fright, and never fit to open the front door. 
Small wonder this, when the child must drop 
whatever work she was at, at all hours, and 
run. Perhaps she ought to have cleaned her 
knives and sifted her cinders in a moire an- 


tique. Even then, I guess Widow Sowerby 
would have had something to object. Then 
Mrs. Grace’s children were never seen. The 


ladies doted on children. If she would only 
let them the 
and combed, and curled, and brushed—but 


! They were kept out, half dressed and 


into parlor, nicely dressed, 
no 
dirty, and making such a racket you could 
scarce hear your And, to 
Mrs. Grace herself, she did not take sufficient 
She 


own ears. as 
care of her own personal appearance. 
couldn’t be full dressed, they knew. 

not asked of her. Indeed, in the forenoon, it 
bad But 
might have neat morning-dresses, domestic 
and in the afternoon a little 


It was 


would be taste and vulgar. she 
and becoming ; 
more style, not vain, you know, but tidy and 
chastely elegant; not expensive; but, alas! 
they never thought of the question—what is 
not expensive to a salary of three hundred 
dollars 

Her head 

A brush is certainly not 
She might afford 


and seventy-five and eighty-seven 


cents per annum? never looked 
quite right, either. 


much of an item, they said. 
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that, certainly. But some women have no 
faculty of getting along; and, some how or 
other, clergymen always get just such women 
as their wives, particularly poor clergymen 
with small incomes. Very likely. 

A hair-brush is not a great item, I know: 
but here are a lot of items which I footed up: 
four pairs of little hands poking through 
mother’s hair, while she sat in a low chair, 
fed the baby, and darned father’s stockings, 
with her shoes pulled off by little Sam, and 
one foot in the work-basket to keep Dick 
from converting it into a dray, with her yarn 
for harness; item, the dust of little Molly’s 
sweeping, who in that operation only stirs it 
up to settle again where it lay before, so much 
only excepted as is intercepted by Annie 
Grace’s head; item, the dough and flour 
which Dick stole from the bread-trough just 
before he wiped his fingers on his mother’s 
hair; item, a collar awfully pulled awry by 
baby’s hunger-prompted and 
item, 


the youngest 
expressive ante-feeding pantomime ; 
Annie’s frock pulled out of the gathers in 
three places by the young rebels. I might go 
further in the list, but you may guess the 
rest. 

Ladies ought not to be kept waiting, Widow 
Sowerby says. You may judge with what 
trepidation and haste Annie Grace had to put 
herself in reception trim when the door-be!l 
alarmed—yes, actually alarmed her; for I 
know it was the tocsin which struck helpless 
terror to her very finger ends. I have helped 
her many a time to get ready to “‘run in,”’ 
for she does not make a stranger of me, and 
that’s one thing that vexes Widow Sowerby, 
who does not get into the penetralia, if Annie 
Grace can help it, which she cannot always. 
Well, since Theodosius was christened, and 
Perkins decides that he can’t just now make 
Reverend Mr. Grace a present, though he will, 
by and by, it occurred to me that I might do 
something useful, yet unobtrusive, without 
Madam Sowerby, and in spite of her. I want 
to ease my own conscience. I feel a great 
deal more the obligation to support and com- 
fort my minister and his family, than I fear 
the danger which some sensitive minds have 
seen in another direction. I like the old 
Friend who, when objecting to “ hirelings,’’ 
was shown a list of their petty salaries. 
‘“*Ah!’’ he said, ‘‘if J paid preachers at all, 
I’d pay them better than that!’ So I say. 
But to get back to my story. 

I saw that a trifle would make Annie Grace 
all right, for she ’s a clever, dexterous woman 
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I made, with my own fingers, a tasty, becom- 
ing cap. You know 1’m expert, Mr. Godey, 
or might be, for I’ve wrought my needle by 
your book ever since I was achild. I’m one 
of your oldest subscribers. If I were unmar- 
ried, I might not confess that; but, my mar- 
ket being made, and my husband venerable— 
grayer than you are—are you gray? or are 
you only bald? I never saw anything but 
your picture—my market being made, I say, 
a year or two, more or less, or ten of them, 
makes no difference. 

Well, I put the cap on Annie’s head, when 
she was about to run in, popping it upon her 
asasurprise. She was delighted. It covered 
the dust and ashes, and hid the stray hairs ; 
and a pass down each side of her face put the 
front tresses all in order; and the creature 


looked so pretty, surprised, and pleased, that 
I couldn’t help kissing her on both cheeks. 
It takes a very little to make people happy, if 
it is only done in the right way, and at the 
right time and place. 

And now what do you think? This was on 
a Thursday. On the very next Sunday, Mis- 
tress Angelina Sowerby, relict of the Reverend 
Chrysostom Clement Sowerby, D. D., LL. D., 
sat at the head of the schismatics in the Town 
Hall. 
ing of a man whose wife wore such a vain 
cap as the wife of the rector of Saint Timo- 
thy’s! Did you ever? J never! Such a 
bigotted, hypocritical, disappointed, officious 
—but there! I don’t say ill-natured things, 
as I think I have remarked already. 


She could not sit under the preach- 





THE CARPET AND ITS 


One of the most pleasing characteristics of 
our times is the great intelligence, as well as 
learning, science, and taste which are brought 
to operate upon ordinary pursuits and call- 
ings. The exercise of the higher faculties of 
the mind is no longer restricted to the com- 
paratively few arenas of the colleges and 
schools, but find scope at the workshop and 
the forge, in the garden and the farm-yard, 
and, not least, in the vast and complicated 
operations of the manufactory. No matter 
what the kind of manufacture be, we shall 
find persons who have brought an amount of 
intelligence to bear upon it which excites the 
surprise and wonder of those who are accus- 
tomed to think that taste and learning, science 
and art, are the peculiar province and pro- 
perty of the stated few. 

The strict application of the word carpet does 
not render illegitimate the use of the term in 
a wider sense, in discoursing upon its original 
intendment. For here let it be premised 
that the carpets and tapestry of ancient and 
medieval times cannot be separately treated ; 
the frequent transposition of the terms, and 
the variety of the purposes to which these 
articles were mutually applied, quite frustra- 
ting such a distinction. 

Concerning the process among the ancients, 
we have no precise information, as indeed 
none is required, the weaving of carpets and 
tapestry being then a slow work of the needle, 
for the delicate hands of a Helen or Penelope. 


HISTORY. 


Of Helen it is somewhat sagaciously remarked, 
by Atheneus, that her fondness for this em- 
ployment proved hertemperance and modesty. 
King Lemuel, also, in setting forth the charac- 
ter of the virtuous woman, says, ‘‘ she maketh 
herself coverings of tapestry.’’ It was an 
ancient Chaldean gossip that Sardanapalus, 
attired in female garb, was wont to card pur- 
ple wool for his females, who wrought carpets 
for the royal household. In Greece, however, 
the carding of wool was the more usual occupa- 
tion of slaves, asin the ‘‘Statesman’”’ of Plato, 
where elaborate analyses of the arts of weaving 
and felting are given. According to Pliny, 
the thick flocky wool has been esteemed for 
the manufacture of carpets from the remotest 
ages. Early allusion to the shuttle is made, 
in connection with this art, and it appears to 
have been used alternately in the same web 
with the embroidering needle, if not identical 
therewith. The several parts of the loom ap- 
paratus in active operation are mentioned by 
Ovid: ‘* The web is tied around the beam; the 
sley separates the warp; the woof is inserted 
in the middle with sharp shuttles, which the 
fingers hurry along, and being drawn within 
the warp, the teeth notched in the moving 
sley strike it.’? But whether this poet be 
guilty of anachronism in placing a box-wood 
shuttle in the hands of Minerva we cannot 
determine. From his description she was 
challenged by Arachne, a Colophonian woman, 
who was very expert in weaving tapestry, toa 
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trial of skill. Her father, Idmon, used to dye 
the soaking wool in Phoceean purple, and 
her son, Closter, was the accredited inventor 
of the spindle. Such was the magnificence of 
her embroideries, and so graceful her manner 
of working, that the nymphs hovered around 
her loom to admire. Minerva accepted the 
challenge, but the result yielded a doubtful 
victory, whereat the goddess was duly in- 
censed, and, a scuffle ensuing, Arachne hanged 
herself and was transformed into a spider. 
The story of Minerva’s vengeance is thus re- 
corded :— 
‘A great fly shuttle in her hand she took, 

And, more than once, Arachne’s forehead struck ; 

The unhappy maid, impatient of the wrong, 

Her injured person from the breast-beam hung.”’ 

We find the carpets of the ancients to have 

been for the most part beautifully colored and 
inwrought with various figures. The carpets 
of Babylon were particularly extravagant, 
having representations of animals, both natu- 
ral and fabulous, embroidered onthem. Egypt 
emblazoned her rugs with hieroglyphs and 
portraits of her kings, and her tapestries were 
bespangled with the constellations of heaven, 
Plautus 
notices the Alexandrine tapestries to have 


and the twelve signs of the zodiac. 


been figured over with beasts and shells. 
Sophron, too, speaks of carpets embroidered 
with figures of birds as of great value; and 
it was in Gaul they were first made with 
chequers and tartans. Entire histories, and 
stories from mythology, were woven in car- 
pets. Homer discovers Helen herself weaving 
the history of the Trojan wars. Catullus 
makes mention of carpets used to decorate the 
wedding feast of Peleus, representing, with 
wondrous art, the story of Theseus and 
Ariadne. 

The higher classes of Rome seem to have 
been considerable patrons of the carpet work- 
ers of that period. 

Purple carpets were generally sought after 
Metullus 
Scipio, in the accusation which he brought 


by the wealthy patricians of Rome. 


against Cato, stated that, even in his time, 
Babylonian covers for couches were selling for 
800,000 sesterces or £4,600, and these, in the 
time of the Emperor Nero, had risen to four 


millions or £23,000. 
beauty of Rome, in the time of Caligula, ren- 


Lolia Paulina, the great 


dered herself notorious by the enormous prices 
given for her rich Babylonian carpets and 
coverlets. 

Coming down to more recent times, we are 
told that the Florentines carried on a large 





import trade with England ; so that, with the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, this 
country received regular supplies of eastern 
merchandise. For, although carpets were in- 
troduced so early as the Crusades, they were 
not yet articles of English commerce. Even 
in the sixteenth century we meet with few, 
the Norman practice of spreading rushes on 
the floor being then generally prevalent. Per- 
lin, a French physician, who visited England 
in the reign of Edward VI, relates of the Lon- 
don tavern-keepers, that ‘‘they strew hay 
over the floor and place pillows and tapestries 
underneath their travellers.’? And Levinius 
Lemnius about the same time remarks, ‘‘the 
pavements are sprinkled upon, and floors 
cooled with springing water, and then strewed 
with sedge, and the parlors trimmed up with 
greene boughes, freshe herbes, and vyne leaves 
—which things no nation do more decently, 
more trymmely, nor more sightly than they 
do in England; and besyde this, the neate 
cleanliness, the pleasaunte and delightful 
furniture in every point of household, won- 
derfully rejoyced mee.’? We get a very dif- 
ferent account of the same custom in a letter 
of Erasmus to Franciscus, physician to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, where he ascribes the plague 
and sweating sickness, then prevalent in Eng- 
land, to the filth and slovenliness of this usage. 
“The floors,’’ he writes, ‘‘ are commonly of 
clay strewed with rushes, under which lies 
unmolested a putrid mixture of beer, stinking 
fragments of food, and all sorts of nastiness.”’ 
In connection with this, it may not be unin- 
teresting to quote a further illustration from 
an incident occurring when Erasmus was at 
the dinner-table of Sir Thomas More: ‘‘A 
while after,’’ narrates his daughter Margaret, 
‘*Gonellus asked leave to see Erasmus his 
signet ring, which he handed down to him. 
In passing it back, William, who was occupied 
in carving a crane, handed it soe negligentlie 
that it felle to the ground. 
a face as Erasmus made when ’twas picked 


I never saw such 
out from the rushes! And yet ours are re- 
newed almost daylie, which manie think over- 
nice. He took it gingerlie in his faire woman- 
like hands, and washed and wiped it before he 
put it on, which escaped not my stepmother’s 
displeased notice.”’ 

The first tapestry manufactory in France, 
of which we have any authentic record, was 
that established by an edict of the Castle of 
Paris, 1295. Henry IV. also brought weavers 
from Flanders to carry on this manufacture in 
Paris. The towns of Poictiers and Arras, in 
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the thirteenth century, likewise contained 
large manufactories; but these are now no 
more, and the most ancient still in existence 
is the national manufactory of Gobelin. Louis 
XIV. purchased the building then known as 
la follie Gobelin for the purpose of its estab- 
lishment. It was here that the Brothers 
Gobelin, descendants of the secretary to the 
Pope Pius II., exercised their craft of dyeing, 
a knowledge of which they were said to have 
borrowed from the Evil One. Other three 
manufactories arose shortly afterwards; one 
at Aubusson, another at Felletin, and a third 
at Beauvois. To this day they continue their 
ingenious but arduous work, which, partly 
owing to the low price of labor, but mainly in 
consequence of government encouragement, is 
no inconsiderable manufacture. Efforts to- 
wards its introduction on a similar extensive 
scale into England have been so many failures, 
attributable to various causes. King James I. 
established a manufactory at Mortlake, in 
Surrey, under the superintendence of Sir 
Francis Crane. It was here that King Charles 
II. afterwards caused Raphael’s cartoons to be 
executed in tapestry. 

Carpets on the principle of those of Persia 
and Turkey, with a tufted pile, are now com- 
monly made in Europe. In France they have 
attained considerable excellence under the 
style of Savounerie. Originally confined to 
Paris, they are now manufactured in Amiens, 
Turcoing, Nismes, and other places. England 
kas also produced some of the best specimens. 
The Society of Arts was among the first to 
encourage the introduction of this manufac- 
ture. Very shortly after its institution, it 
oifered premiums for the best imitation Turkey 
carpets, and thus directed considerable atten- 
tion tothe matter. The Duke of Cumberland, 
about the same time, lent his patronage to a 
manufactory of such carpets; and in the year 
1775, Mr. Whitty introduced the manufac- 
ture into Axminster, whence the fabric de- 
rives its name. The Axminster carpet is now 
a matter of history, as it ceased to be fabri- 
cated there several years ago. Wilton, how- 
ever, well sustains the character of this manu- 
facture, the superiority of its productions 
entitling it to the highest credit. Wilton 
elaims the first introduction of carpet weaving 
into England, and this is the legend concerning 
it. Itseems that one of the Earls of Pembroke, 
desirous of improving the condition of a small 
class of weavers in Wilton, induced a skilful 
French carpet weaver, named Anthony Daf- 
fony, to be smuggled over from France in a 
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‘sugar-cask, for the purpose of communicating 
a knowledge of his handicraft, which he did. 
Within the last fifty years we observe a very 
great advance in the fabrication of the Anglo- 
Persian carpets ; nor must we omit commend- 
ably to notice the Scoto-Persian carpets of 
Kilmarnock and Edinburgh. This is now a 
national manufacture of no small amount, 
although the introduction of other fabrics has 
operated against a more extended use, and 
limited the product to a smaller, and perhaps 
a more select demand. 

The three-ply carpet explains its own con- 
dition ; it is simply different from the ingrain 
by being composed of three distinct webs, in- 
stead of two, and having the advantage of a 
third solid color in the figure. To Mr. Thomas 
Morton, of Kilmarnock, we owe the invention 
of this triple carpet fabric. This ingenious 
mechanic, among many improvements, also 
introduced the revolving barrel studded with 
pins, to act instead of the drawboy, in regu- 
lating the pattern. Before the introduction 
into England of the Jacquard apparatus, this 
proved very serviceable, but it is now thrown 
aside. The Venetian and Dutch carpetings, 
as they are called, are of a simple character, 
and of less capacity for design. The Venetian 
consists mainly of a heavy weft-shoot, and is 
In small diced 
The Dutch, 
originally a cow-hair texture, is now made of 


a weighty but soft material. 
patterns alone does it look well. 


the lower qualities of wool; it is also a single 
web, and admits of nothing beyond stripes 
and chequers in its design. We need not ob- 
serve that these fabrics have little connection 
with the places whence they derive their 
name. 

In treating of the Brussels carpet we revert 
to the capital of Belgium to find little trace of 
such manufacture there, although its name 
It is, 
perhaps, a fabric more thoroughly English in 


corresponds to the place of its origin. 


its present manufacture than of any other 
country. About the year 1735, we find the 
town of Kidderminster, hitherto famous for 
broadcloth, becoming the nursery of the Eng- 
lish Brussels carpet. The progress of the 
manufacture in this town has been slow but 
steady, and, after the lapse ofa hundred years, 
we find it, in 1838, containing about 1765 
Brussels hand-looms, besides a smaller pro- 
portion of ingrains and common qualities, 
giving employment to upwards of 4000 hands. 
That was nineteen years ago, and since then 
the introduction of the power-looms has 
caused many hand-frames to cease, and, mat- 





ters being thus in a transition state, there is a 
difficulty in fairly computing statistics. A 
manufacturer may have so many hundred 
looms, a considerable portion of which may 
be held in abeyance while he is introducing 
power. In 1851, there were upwards of 2000 
Brussels hand-looms in Kidderminster, besides 
many in Halifax, Durham, Kilmarnock, and 
districts in the north of England, and the south 
of Scotland. 

One of the most rem 
in carpet manufacture was the invention of 
Mr. Richard Whytock of Edinburgh, by which 
the woolen threads are dyed before weaving, 
nicety that when 


markable improvements 


with such exactness and 
woven each spot and shade of every individual 
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thread falls into its appropriate place in the 
pattern, producing the perfect design, without 
the complicated and cumbrous arrangement 
of bobbins, and the constant intervention of 
the weaver’s fingers. This is a most surpris- 
ing invention, and the manner in which it is 
carried out is equally wonderful. 

There are more carpets used in the kingdom 
of Great Britain than on the whole continent 
of Europe, and there are more used in the 
United States than in Great Britain. 

Most of the carpets manufactured in Eng- 
land are copied by manufacturers here, and 
sold at a lower price, while at the same time 
they are equally good. 
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MEMORY BELLS. 


TOWNSEND. 


(Concluded from page 143.) 


Tue next day, Woolsey left. The evening 
before, he had formally requested my hand 
of my aunt. I shall never forget that hour. 
She sat stiff and stately as ever in her high 
back rocking-chair by the side window. She 
was slowly rocking to the endless motion of 
her knitting-needles. I 
was ever voluntarily idle for a half hour of 
her life. 

Woolsey led me up to her. ‘Mrs. Fel- 
lows,’’ he said, with a tremor of tenderness 


do not believe she 


‘TL love your 
ays she loves me. We can- 
Will you not 


99) 


sliding through his rich tones, 
riece ; and shes 
not walk apart through life. 
consent that we shall go together 

Surprise startled my aunt out of her usual 
I had 


never before seen her evince so much feeling, 


reticence of emotion and expression. 


never felt how she really loved me, despite 
our antipathetic temperaments. 
‘Mr. Dutton,’’ she said, clasping her thin 


hands over ours, ‘‘I will give herto you; but 
oh, be very tender of my child! In a little 
while, she would have been all alone; and 


now I shall go down to my rest with a quieter 
heart, feeling that she is sheltered M your 
love.’’ 

I started at those solemn tones, and looked 


earnestly into my aunt’s face. It flashed over 


me then that it had grown very white and 
And the thought 


thin during the last year. 


! 
| 
$ 
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of this clouded, all that evening, the great 
joy newly born in my heart. 

Well, as I said, the next morning Woolsey 
left. The parting, of course, was painful; but 
oh, what rich hopes shone down upon us from 
the bright hills of the beyond ! 

The summer wove out her green web, and 
autumn took her place at the year’s great 
loom, and flashed through it her gorgeous 
conceptions of gold, and crimson, and purple. 

Every mail brought me letters from Wool- 
sey, very tender and loving ones that filled 
my heart with music, and crowned the days 
with light. 

I did not dream so much now, but I studied 
more, for I was determined to be intellectually 
his companion. He so great, so learned, so 
noble, and yet he had chosen the wild-rose to 
wear in his heart. 

Woolsey had promised to be with me in 
September; but, before the summer was gone, 
he had written that this would be imprac- 
ticable. No matter. I was content to wait 
patiently another month ; and the disappoint- 
ment was keener for him than for me: 

The storm broke suddenly. There was no 
muttering of far-off thunder, no beating up 


of black cloud-billows over distant mountain- 
tops, but in one moment the rain descended, 
the crash came, and my heart was riven. 

‘ Adeline, here is a letter for you,’’ 


said 
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my aunt, as she hurriedly entered my room { will come up to our private parlor?’’ she said, 


one afternoonin September. ‘‘ It was brought 
by a boy in a carriage; and he stands at the 
door waiting for a reply. I can’t remain to 
hear it, for there are customers in the store.’’ 

I did not recognize the delicate, girlish chi- 
rography ; and, with much curiosity, I broke 
the seal. 

The letter ran thus :— 


‘My pear ApeE.ing, for you are still this to 
me, though so many years have passed since 
I looked in your hazel eyes, or pushed back 
the brown curls from your fair cheeks. 

‘*T would come to you, but I am too ill to 
do this; and I have much to say to you. 
I am stopping at the old Stony Creek Hotel ; 
and I write this afternoon to implore you to 
return in the carriage with John. Aunt Sarah 
is with me. Will you not come for the sake 
of that long gone afternoon, and because I 
am Woolsey’s cousin, to your friend, 

Hargiet Lisxe.”’ 


I went into the store, explained the message 
to my aunt, and said to the boy, ‘‘ I will go.”’ 

It was a fair, mellow afternoon in the late 
September, with the sunshine flecking the 
tree-tops, and the wind sweet and balmy with 
its loitering among green hedges and fragrant 
hollows. Still, my heart was not in harmony 
with all this, as we rode on. A cold fear, the 
prophesy of coming evil, seemed creeping 
I tried vainly to reason my- 
It clung to me 


over my spirit. 
self out of this vague terror. 
all the way. 

Harriet’s aunt met me in the hotel parlor 
very cordially. She was a tall, fine-looking, 
lady-like, and elegantly dressed woman. Still, 
there was something in her face that repelled 
I am better skilled in 
I was 


me at the first glance. 
physiognomical induction now than 
then; so I felt, rather than discerned, the 
cold, calculating expression of the handsome, 
The mouth and chin were 
large and square. They had power and will 
in them; but they were the least agreeable 
portion of her face; and her smile, though it 
was bright, was not warm or sweet. 

‘*T am very glad you are come, my dear,’’ 
said Mrs. Elder, clasping my hand, and scru- 
tinizing my features with her sharp, pene- 
trating glance. ‘‘ Ah, it is the same fair, 
sweet face Hattie has so often painted for me! 
No wonder! no wonder!’’ she added, these 
last words to herself, and with a sigh which 
‘You 


well-preserved face. 


surprised and somewhat troubled me. 
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interrogatively. ‘*My niece has just fallen 
into a light slumber; so we shall have a good 
opportunity for the conversation I must have 
with you.”’ 

I followed the lady to her room. With her 
own hands she removed my shawl and bon- 
net. Then we sat down together on the sofa. 
She drew her arm around my waist. She 
looked straight into my face with her cold, 
in the dimness and 
All 


my faculties seemed in a state of dumb bewil- 


calm eyes; and there, 


quiet, she commenced her conversation. 


derment ; and yet my heart and brain took 
almost preternatural vividness, the 
every word she spoke. She told me 
she was herself a childless widow, and that 
Hattie’s mother was her only sister, and the 
child was dearer to her heart than her qwn 
life, for she was all the love earth kept for it. 

Woolsey Dutton Harriet Lisle had 
grown up together, and had loved each other. 


in, with 
sense of 


and 


Three years before, they had been engaged. 
This autumn, they were to have been mar- 
ried. But Woolsey had seen me; and, on his 
return from Woodfern, had requested a disso- 
lution of his first engagement. The tender- 
ness of a brother was all his heart could give 
to Harriet Lisle. And these words had 
wrecked the life that was just opening into 
its beautiful womanhood. Her aunt saw that 
day by day the delicate life of her idol was 
drooping, drooping toward the grave. Once, 
stung almost to madness with the agony of 
this thought, Mrs. Elder had reproached 
Woolsey for the wrong he had done. He had 
scarcely attempted to defend himself, for his 
heart was wrung with sorrow for the young 
life he had wrecked. ‘‘ Dearly as I love my 
Adeline,’’ were his words, in that moment 
of self-condemnation, ‘‘ had I suspected the 
depth of Hattie’s attachment, I would never 
have abrogated our engagement. But it is 
too late now.’’ 

After many painful conflicts with herself, 
Mrs. Elder had resolved to write me privately. 
But she had concluded an interview would be 
more satisfactory on both sides. 

She was travelling with her niece; and, as 
they were within half a day’s ride of Wood- 
fern, she had resolved to see me. Harriet 
was, also, very desirous of doing this, and 
had been ever since she learned of my en- 
gagement to her cousin. She, 
knew nothing of her aunt’s design in bringing 
And then, I remember, 


of course, 


about this meeting. 
the proud woman sank down at my feet, and, 
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lifting her tearful face and clasped hands, she 
implored me to save her niece, and spare her 
own gray hairs from the grave where they 
‘* Have pity 
oh, in mercy have pity upon us!’’ 


soon would be laid beside her. 
upon us! 
was the burden of her sobbing prayer. 

And I did. I had sat stupefied, over- 
whelmed, benumbed, with all dis- 


closures ; but the spirit, which, thank God! 


these 


never in my time of great need deserted me, 
came to my help once more. I had lost con- 
fidence in Woolsey. Oh, reader! has life 
taught you the bitter agony of that death- 
beloved? The plighted 
husband of another had poured into my ear 
his betrothal vows. I could not trust him. 
My heart died out within me while I resolved 
it; but I did not falter. JZ would not be his 


wife. 


sentence over one 


‘**Tell me how I can help you, Mrs. Elder ?’’ 
I asked, briefly; for just then it was very 
hard to speak. 

I believe she arranged the whole matter. I 
do not distinctly remember, for I hardly held 
But I know 
it was settled that I should write to Woolsey, 
solemnly annalling our engagement, telling 


possession of my own faculties. 


him it would be useless to attempt a meeting, 
Of 
course, he was never to know of my inter- 


or to endeavor to shake my decision. 


view with Mrs. Elder. She would prevent her 


If I had 


been older, or had had a more intimate know- 


niece from alluding to it before him. 


ledge of the world, I might possibly have 
suspected some hidden motive in all this, and 
not yielded so readily to Mrs. Elder’s wishes. 
As it was, however, no suspicion crossed 
my mind. I only desired that what I did 
should be done quickly. And, Mrs. 
Elder suggested the propriety of writing at 


when 
that time, I eagerly acceded. So, with steady 
fingers, but with an aching heart and burning 
brain, I sat down, and wrote the words which 
were my heart’s burial service. 


“Aunt Sarah, how long have I been 
asleep ?”’ 
The voice, faint and musical, wound in 


through the half open door; and Mrs. Elder 
sprang toward it. I heard 
‘*My darling, the young lady has come ;’ 


her whisper: 
and 
then followed a quick exclamation of delight 


J 


and surprise from her niece. 
I leaned my head on my hand, and tried to 
concentrate my energies for the meeting. 
A moment later, she stood at the door. 
Oh, what a fair, fragile creature she was! 
fairer than when, years before, I sat sewing at 
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her feet, with that bright face shining down, 
like a rare old painting, upon me. it retained 
all its old child-softness of expression; the 
eyes had deepened under their shining lashes, 
and the same smile loitered about the crimson 
lips, and the same bands of warm, goldenish 
hair swung against the soft outline of the 
oval cheeks. Yet they had grown thin; and 
she looked ill, despite the color with which 
excitement was now staining her face. 

The girl sprang eagerly forward. ‘I am so 
glad you are come to me,’’ she said, parting 
back my curls, and looking long, eagerly, 
wistfully into my face. ‘‘I should have re- 
cognized you anywhere. No wonder he looked 
in your face and loved you.”’ 

Her voice was very mournful, perhaps a 
little bitter. 

I do not know what I replied, or how long I 
remained. I think my call must have been a 
brief one, for I was very anxious to be all 
alone, with that great aching which the 
broken-hearted alone can understand. My 
manner must have been very natural, for 
Harriet kissed me often; and I remember 
that several times we all broke into a laugh. 
I think it was when she alluded to Woolsey 
and myself. Well, I made her life happy ; 
and now I do not repent the sacrifice. 

I returned home. For several weeks after, 
I was very ill with one deep, wild, constant 
cry breaking up forever from the desolation 
of my heart. Death! death! How I longed 
for it. But, though its dark feet came very 
near our door, God bade it pass by on the 
other side. I recovered slowly. Our Father 
who is in heaven led the weak feet of his 
child by a way she did not know. In the 
night of exceeding darkness, the hands of 
love were reached down, and I clasped hold 
of them. The waves went over me, the great 
salt waves that drenched out all the blossoms, 
and beauty, and brightness of my life. But I 
did not die. And, reader, it is a great truth. 
Take the words home to your heart; and, if 
the darkness ever come, they may arise and 
shine upon you. When our earthly life is 
all dead, it is still our duty to live for God. 
And I lived for him, and the reward came. 

It was in the late November, a cold, bare, 
wind-shrieking day when I took up a paper, 
and read the marriage of Woolsey Dutton 
and Harriet Lisle. But of that, now, even 
now, I cannot speak. 


Five years had passed. For me they had 
brought many changes. My aunt slept under 
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the great poplar-trees which lined the sides 
of the little graveyard at Woodfern. 

The store had passed into other hands—the 
store and the quaint old garden where I used 
to dream. Oh, I had grown out of the old 
dreams now ! 

For three years, I had resided in a large 
New England city. My aunt had left me a 
few thousands, and the interest on this, with 
my contributions to two or three first class 
magazines, supported me plainly, but com- 
fortably, genteelly. The outer life which I 
had so craved had become I was 
happy, for I had striven to do my duty, and 
to bring myself, so far as was possible, in har- 


mine. 


mony with all my relations; but, after all, 
my heart was the heart of woman. 

My home was in the suburbs of the city, for 
I loved the country too well to abjure it en- 
tirely. The summer afternoon had been very 
fair; and, as it was deepening towards sun- 
set, I went out alone, as was my frequent 
custom, to have a short ramble before tea. I 
struck off into a new direction. Broad fields 
or unimproved building lots were all about 
me. I rambled into some of these for the 
mere pleasure of burying my feet among 
country grass and clover. 

**Madam! madam! are you mad ?’’ 

A pair of strong arms were clutched eagerly 
about my waist, drawing me backward, while 
the loud, wild tones only added to my terror. 
But the next glance downwards revealed all. 
A large, deep excavation, half filled with 
building stones, lay just before me. It had 
been made several weeks before, and weeds 
had grown all around the margin. One step 
more, and I should have been in eternity. 

‘Sir, you have saved my life!’? The words 
quivered over my lips, and then I looked up 
in my preserver’s face. There was a little 
cry on beth sides. ‘* Woolsey !’’ 

‘¢ Adeline !”’ 

For awhile we stood white and still, looking 
at each other. At last, I extended my hand. 
‘You have done that for me I can never re- 
pay. Mr. Dutton, for its sake, let us be 
friends.’’ 

He clasped it eagerly, and lifted it to his 





lips. I have never been anything but this to 
you’’—then, as if a sudden memory smote 
him—‘‘ except once for a few days, Mrs. ; 


but I do not know your name.’’ 
**T have not changed it, Mr. Dutton.” 
‘*What!’’? with a quick start. ‘Are you 
not married ?”’ 
** No.” 
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He looked at me with something of the old 
expression shining afar down in his eyes; but 
there was more than this there, more than I 
had ever seen before—a mingling of doubt, 
disappointment, grief. Then hespoke: ‘‘ Ade- 
line, you know me. I am always abrupt; 
perhaps now. I have no right to ask the 
question which I do not feel as if I could 
leave you without having answered. There 
is truth in your eyes, there is honor in your 
face; and yet why did you so wrong me? why 





were you false to me?”’ 

““T was not false. I never wronged you, 
Woolsey Dutton. It was you who perjured 
yourself, you the betrothed husband of an- 
other.”’ 

Almost without my own volition, the words 
rose up from my heart, and crossed my lips. 

‘*What do you mean, Adeline, by such an 
accusation ?”’ 

His voice was low, and his lips were white ; 
but no man could be guilty, and gaze down 
into a woman’s soul as Woolsey Dutton then 
gazed down into mine. 

‘“‘Were you not engaged to your cousin 
when you came the last time to Woodfern ?’’ 

** No.” 

If you had heard the tone, you would not 
have doubted him any more than I did. Per- 
haps, if I had taken time to consider, if I had 
allowed my judgment to control my impulses, 
or if the meeting had not been so sudden, and 
its revelations so astonishing, I should not 
have done what, after all, I have never re- 
pented. At all events, we could not have 
separated without each understanding bet- 
ter the mystery of the past; and so, as we 
walked slowly along, neither minding nor 
caring where our steps led, I related to Wool- 
sey all the circumstances of my interview 
with Mrs. Elder, and my reasons for dissolv- 
ing the engagement. Not once did he inter- 
rupt me. He listened to every word as a 
convict to his death-sentence, his whole face 
growing white, rigid, blank, and his mouth, 
that strong, stern mouth, settling down into 
an expression of remorseless determination, 
such as I had never seen there, such as, I now 
pray God, I may never see again. 

‘But the postscript to your letter—what 
did that mean?’’ he whispered through his 
shut teeth, as I finished my agitated relation. 

‘‘There was none. I remember every word 
I wrote. It was burned into my heart.”’ 

He grasped both my hands, and lookel me 
in the face straight as God’s angel will on that 


day. ‘Did you not tell me it was best, after 
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all, I should know the whole truth; that an- 
other and deeper love had wakened up in the 
heart you had promised to me, and for this 
reason, and no other, you had so written to 
me ?’’ 

‘‘No.’’? That was all my answer, looking 
back straight in his eyes; and if was all that 
was needed. 

‘‘T will confront her with her lie before to- 
morrow night,’’ he said; and his still anger 
was fearful to behold. 

‘Don’t, don’t do anything,”’ 
feeling vaguely that we both had been the 
of but, 


looking in his face, I saw how useless it would 


I entreated, 


victims some terrible imposition ; 


be to attempt to move him. 
Mrs. Elder had 


always been desirous of promoting a union 


A few words explained all. 


between Woolsey and her niece, in order that 
the large property of the former might be se- 
cured to her sister’s child; for Harriet was 
the proud woman’s one idol. The young girl 
had loved her cousin for years; and her aunt 
had discovered this, for Hattie’s nature was 
That 
have consciously participated in her relative’s 


very transparent. she would never 
nefarious designs, we were both very certain. 
But, though her nature was very gentle and 
sweet, she had no great force of character; 
and would be a very ready dupe of such'a 
woman as Mrs. Elder. 

‘*She must have added that postscript. I 
remember, now, she was always good at imi- 
tating handwriting.’? He would have cursed 
her if I had not lain my hand upon his lips. 

‘*It is sin, Woolsey.”’ 

Then we looked at each other; and the same 
bitter, mocking thought knocked at both our 
souls: ‘‘ We that should have walked toge- 
ther must go apart !”’ 

**Oh, I cannot, cannot give youup! I will 

His 
tones were very full of tenderness, tenderness 
and anguish. Would you believe it? I was 
stronger than he, then—he, the stern, proud, 
self-reliant man. I comforted him. 

**But we will not ‘walk apart’ gloomily, 
Woolsey. We will go on in the way our 
Father shall appoint, doing our work faith- 
fully to the end, and thanking Him that it is 
not so very far off for either of us.”’ 


‘* But here, here, I want you here, my Ade- 


not let you go, Adeline, my beloved.’’ 


line.’’ And he almost crushed my hands in 
‘*My heart wants you; my man- 
You, 


strength, its 


his grasp. 
hood wants you; my life needs you. 
and you alone, could be its 


beauty, its crown.”’ 
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Alas! alas! how my heart echoed his 
words in that hour of great trial! I tried to 
look upward, and to point Woolsey there too ; 
but it was very hard; for oh, how the human 
will cry out in its weakness! how the heart 
will plead in its pain! I forgot my own sor- 
row, as the true-loving always do, in pity for 
him; and it was this enabled me to seem 
stronger than I was. 

At last, he grew a little calmer. I learned 
then that he was visiting the city with his 
wife, but intended leaving the next day. A 
friend of his had induced him to purchase 
some lots in the suburbs of the city ; and he 
had walked out alone to lock at these this 
afternoon. So our singular meeting was ex- 
plained. 

Mrs. Dutton was still very fragile, more so 
than usual during the past year, and they 
were travelling for her health. Mrs. Elder 
was residing with them; but she would do 
He 
promised, however, not to disclose anything 
of the past to Harriet. 
loving wife; and Woolsey Dutton would be 
to no living woman other than a kind and 


this no longer, Woolsey fiercely added. 


She was a true and 


tender husband. 

So we parted. He would have remained in 
the city longer; but I prayed him not to do 
this. 


hard, oh, so terribly hard! to place my hands 


I knew our weakness too well. It was 
in his, and say, Good-by; hard for the feet to 
turn away when the hearts clung close toge- 
ther. 
proud eyes; 


No wonder it wrung tears from those 
no wonder I tottered faintly 
towards my home. 


Another year I walked alone. Then I read, 
one day, in the paper, the death of Harriet 
Dutton. 

Three months later, he came to me. Oh, 
reader, you have guessed the rest' Did we 
not belong to each other? One year and one 
week from the time he was a widower, Wool- 
sey Dutton was my husband. Every day I 
say the words over with tears in my eyes, 
such very sweet ones. 

So I have told you the story of my life, 
while the far-off Memory Bells have swung 
down their voices like a sweet, solemn under- 


chorus to the tune of my heart. 





A wisE man ought to hope for the best, be 
prepared for the worst, and bear with equa- 
nimity whatever may happen. 
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Nient fell on Migdol’s plain: God’s chosen host 
Had spread their camp between it and the sea, 
Whose waves were laving Baal-zephon’s shores. 
High in the heavens the flery pillar glowed, 
As if God’s mighty eye were downward cast 
To view and guard his much loved children’s sleep 
Its mystic light revealed the countless tents, 
Stretched o’er the plain, and glittering in its rays 
Like sea-foam curling on a moon-lit beach. 
Hushed was that camp ; no sign of life was seen 
Save where the awe-struck sentries gazed on high, 
Where unseen angel hands still fed the pile 
Which rose columnar, crowned with glowing light, 
As it were heaven's own portal, whence the blaze, 
The beauty, and the grandeur of God's court 
Streamed out in ever living brilliancy. 
All still, all hushed below, all bright above! 
When life is hushed, may that same radiant sign, 
Heaven’s second bow of promise, greet our soul 
And guide its upward flight to endless day! 
Within the central camp, a guard was set 
To watch and honor the old patriarch’s bones, 
Where Joseph lay embalmed, and keep the oath 
Their fathers swore—that Shechem’s hallowed ground 
Should be their final resting-place. 

But hark! 
As night was waning, from the outward tents 
A low, but hurried murmur makes its way 





Throughout the host to where the leaders |: 
All Israel started from their dreams in fear— 
The trumpet brayed its horrid, warning note— 


Ly. 


The clang of arms re-echoed o’er the plain! 
To Moses’ tent Gamaliel panting rushed, 
And cried, ‘‘The foe! the foe! great Pharaoh's host 
Are now upon us! From the distant wood 
I saw the flash of armor—heard the peal 
Of timbrels, and the neigh of war-clad steeds! 
King Pharaoh and his legions hem us in; 
Their chariots numberless as are the palms 
Of Migdol’s grove—their horsemen countless seem 
As are the stars in heaven! Up, up and arm! 
We are begirt. On one side come our foes, 
While on our front the Red Sea yawning stands 
As ready to engulf us!”’ 

Then arose 
A wail of women, who—with outstretched hands, 
Or clasping infants in wild fear caught up, 
Dishevelled hair, and bosoms bared in haste 
As from their couches sprung in panic dread— 
Rushed from their tents, and, horror-stricken, gazed 
To where the might of Egypt marched upon them! 
And harnessed manhood, youth, and hoary age 
Gathered appalled around their leader's tent, 
And sore afraid cried out unto the Lord, 
And beat their breasts in terror! Then they turned 


To Moses, who, with Aaron by his side, 
Stood with his eye on heaven, as he would read 
God's mandate in his fiery pillar’s light, 


THE RED SEA. 


WALLACE. 


And with one voice exclaimed, ‘‘Why eame we out! 


Were there no graves in Egypt for our rest, 





That ye have taken us away to die 
Here in this wilderness? Wherefore hast thou 
Thus dealt with us, to bring us forth from thence 
That unclean birds may batten on our bones, 
And we receive no rites of sepulchre? 
Said we not this in Egypt, ‘ Let us stay 
And serve our tyrant taskers’? Better far 
To serve with Egypt, though in evil case 
And groaning ‘neath our burden’s heavy load, 
Than we should die here in this wilderness ! 
Why came we out? oh why?” 
Then Moses spake: 
And as Heaven’s chosen agent rose, a hush 
Subdued that vast assembly, as the sea 
Lulls into silence when night's shadows fall, 
Though yet its heart is panting: ‘‘ Fear ye not! 
Stand still and see the glory of the Lord, 
Which he to you this day will show! Fear not! 
For Egypt’s host, whom ye have seen to-day, 
Ye shall again no more forever see. 
The Lord shall fight for you, and ye 
Shall hold your peace.” 
Sudden there flashed a light 
Like blazing meteors from the fiery cloud, 
And pealing thunders from its centre broke. 
Jehovah spake: ‘Children of Israel, on! 
Why criest thou to me? why faint or halt? 
Moses, lift up thy rod, and stretch thy hand 
Over the sea ; its waters shall divide, 
And all of Israel's children shall advance 
On dry ground through the midst. I am the Lord, 
And I will harden Egypt's heart of pride ; 
And they shall follow. I will honor get 
On Pharaoh and on all his regal host, 
His chariots, and his horsemen. They shall know 
I’am the Lord!”’ 
All Israel bent in prayer, 
As God’s own angel, which had gone before 
His chosen people’s camp to lead the way, 
Ztemoved and went behind them. Thus the cloud 
Which shone to Israel as a light by night 
Stood ’twixt their camp and the Egyptian host, 
And locked in darkness Pharaoh’s mighty power, 
Shielding loved Israel from their foes’ advance 
Then Moses stretched his hand out o'er the sea, 
And from the east a strong wind blew all night 
Which made the sea dry land. 
The floods stood upright in a heap; like walis 
On right and left the sea’s depths were congealed, 


The waters fled ; 


As Israel's children went into their midst 
And passed on dry ground to the other shore. 

Day broke, and Pharaoh's stubborn heart of pride 
Still turned against God's people. When he saw 
The mighty chasm of waters harmless spread ; 
The sea’s depths parted ; heard too, from afar, 
The song of Israel's triumph swell on high 
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The loud peal for deliverance from their foes, 
He raised his voice and gave his stern command 
To follow them into the sea! At once 

The deafening roll of chariots shook the earth ; 
Horsemen and horses rushed to the pursuit 
The chosen captains of that mighty host, 
Zealous to shine before their monarch’s eye, 
Spurred to the onset, swift as lightning flash, 
With spears advanced, and falchions gleaming bright; 
Around the king his courtiers thronging crowd, 

Aud fire his soul to carnage and revenge. 

The Red Sea’s beach beneath the heavy tread 

Of hoofs and wheels gave back a moaning sound 

As ifsome unseen spirit wailed the fate 

Which hung o’er Egypt's might! On, on they marched 
Between the walls of water which uprose 

In emerald brigntness, till they seemed to meet 

The blue expanse of heaven. On! still on 

With stubborn spirit the pursuers dashed, 

Nor heeded how the angry eye of God 

Looked frowning on them from the cloud of smoke 
Which still preceded them. 
Had gained the eastern bank, with foot-sole dry, 


Israel's last son 


When Moses, at God's mandate, stretched again 
Hlis hand out o'er the sea. 

Wail Egypt, wail! 
Not on that night the dismal cry went forth 
That all the first-born of your land were slain, 


From kingly Pharaoh on his regal throne 
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‘*Every man is the architect of his own fortune.’ 
**When we get rich, 
Say the bells of Bowditch." 

THERE are some dark days when it seems 
impossible for the best disciplined mind to be 
serene and cheerful. Not when heavy mis- 
fortunes are to be borne, for their own mea- 
sure of strength is often dealt out by the 
loving hand that ‘‘afflicts or 
grieves willingly;’’ but when petty 
trials ruffle the temper, and cloud the spirits ; 
when we are not satisfied to let the morrow 
care for itself, but heap up the burdens of the 


same never 


days 


present, with gloomy anticipations for the 
future. If we could only live up to the 
divine philosophy that forbids this useless 
task-work, it with a 
mental acknowledgment of its wisdom, our 
strength would not so often fail us, or doubts 


as well as assent to 


of God’s good providence cloud our faith. 
Mrs. Cooper had gone wearily through such 

Her child had been fretfully clinging 

Her thimble and scis- 


a day. 
to her since morning. 
sors were still lying on the half finished apron. 
She had not been to set more than a 
dozen stitches at once, and now sat rocking 


able 
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Unto the captive in the dungeon’s gloom, 

Had ye such cause for woe! Jehovah frowned, 
And nature shrunk before him. Then arose 

A shriek of terror, as the surging flood 
Upreared its horrid crest and whelmed the host 
Of Egypt’s pride! Relentless surge on surge 
Swelled like the angry pulse of Deity, 

And drowned the guryling cry of mail-clad men, 
The stifled neigh of terror-stricken steeds, 

And the loud scream of mortal agony 

Which shrieked the dirge of ail that stubborn host 
Whose pride had dared the might of Israel's Lord ; 
The gilded chariot and the charioteer, 

The horseman and the horse, the king and slave, 
High mettled youth, stout manhood, and old age 
Found there a common grave beneath the wave. 
Of all who followed Israel in its flight, 

All felt the judgment of offended God, 

And not so much as one of them remained! 


Thus has the Christian hope. On life’s last shore 

By foes beset, with death's dark waves before, 

The hand of God can part the angry flood 

And lead him safely through the fearful chasm 

Unto a promised land of peace. Till then, 

Through all his journeyings, he will see 

The Book of Truth before him as a guide 

Pointing the way where all his troubles cease, 

And angel hosts for ever hymn the praise 

Of Him, man’s rock, man’s fortress, and man’s strength. 
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her boy, though he had fallen asleep, too 
much discouraged to lay him down, and go 
about anything. Even the fire was dull and 
choked, obstinately refusing all improvement 
from blower or fresh coal. 

It was a very unusual thing for Mr. Cooper 
to find his wife not dressed for dinner; but 
the dark afternoon had faded so imperceptibly 
into twilight, that she was still indulging in 
her reverie when she heard his step in the 
hall. 

‘“*Dear me, Martha! what’s the matter? 
Johnny sick?’ For, as young fathers will, 
he had a habit of prognosticating croup from 
the least hoarseness, and scarlet fever from 
the faintest flush. 

‘* No,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, in a tone as dreary 
as her thoughts. ‘‘He’s well enough, only 
so fretful that I’ve scarcely had him out of 
my arms a minute. There, Johnny, mother’s 
arm aches. See, he’s bright enough, now 
you have come.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper did not intend to speak com- 
plainingly ; but, as every mother knows, 
children have a habit of bestowing all their 
fretfulness and little ailings on their much 
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enduring gnaternal relative, and brightening 
into good-humor the instant their father ap- 
pears. Johnny’s nap had quieted and rested 
him, so, asshe raised his curly little head, and 
stared about, he was quite ready to smile, in 
answer to his father’s, ‘‘Halloo, old boy! 
come to papa.’’ 

‘* He’s well enough; nothing the matter 
with him. You must not let yourself get so 
nervous, Martha,’’ said Mr. Cooper, returning 
from the nursery, whither he had given the 
young gentleman a “ pig-a-back’’ ride. The 
child had gone off in a provokingly good 
humor after a hearty romp. It did not add 
to Mrs. Cooper’s good nature, however, after 
all the trouble she had had with him through 
the day. She helped the soup in silenée, and 
persisted in thinking she had no appetite, 
when her husband noticed that she took none 
herself. 

‘*Come, make an effort, Mrs. Chick; or was 
it Mrs. Dombey requested by Mrs. Chick to 
exert herself? Headache? eh?’’ 

‘*No.’”? And Mrs. Cooper nearly choked 
herself with a dry morsel of bread. 

Her husband made no further attempt at 
consolation until the table was cleared, when 
he commenced setting things right by giving 
the fire a few vigorous pokes, piling on fresh 
coal, and nursing it with great perseverance, 
till a ruddy glow filled the whole room, and 
began to thaw Mrs. Cooper’s spirits, and at 
the same time her conversational powers. 

‘*T guess it was the fire, wasn’t it, Martha? 
‘Fire wouldn’t burn the stick,’ eh?’’ For 
‘Mother Goose’’ was a favorite classic with 
this gentleman, and, in fact, took the place 
the Spirit of the Times had once occupied in 
his desultory reading. 

“Not only fire, but the whole story, 
Mrs. Cooper, brightening up in spite of her- 
self. ‘‘It has been one of those days when 
‘pig wouldn’t go,’ from beginning to end.” 

“Tell us the whole story. I know you 
want to. Out with it.”’ 

“There ’s not much to tell; but Johnny 
has fretted so all day; and Ellen broke the 
slop-jar in our room; and I find this earpet is 
going so fast, the crumb-cloth never will cover 


” 


said 


it up another season.’’ 
‘‘ Well, we must have a new one.’’ 
‘‘That’s easy to say; but you know Mr. 
Brown never would get one; and there’s no 
use of our doing it when we may not live 
here another year, and have a room the carpet 
would not suit at all. That’s the worst of 
living in a furnished house. Things will give 
VOL. LIV.—21 x 
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out, and you are all the time having to 
cry.”’ 

‘*That ’s a fact, Mrs. Cooper; but you would 
keep house, recollect. We paid enough last 
year, with the rent, for the furniture, and 
buying things, to furnish a house of our 
own.”’ 

‘But you know I proved to you that, 
after all, it did not cost any more than to 
board, and have to dress, and put out wash- 
ing, and all that.’’ 

‘*Yes; but if we owned the furniture, that 
two hundred could be laid by; and we 
shouldn’t mind getting things so much. It 
seems all out of pocket now; for, if we should 
go to boarding again, there be such a lot of 
traps—no kind of use.”’ 

‘* 7never want to board again, and trust we 
never shall,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, fervently. 
‘*T had enough of living for other people, year 
before last; and Johnny never could bear 
being shut up in one room, after having had 
the run of the house.’’ 

‘* Don’t you wish we had a nice little place 
of our own ?”’ 

** We couldn’t even furnish one out of what 
we have now, let alone buying a house.’’ 
Mrs. Cooper’s tone was extremely disconso- 
late, for one of the day’s burdens had been 
the prospect of living on in this way year 
after year, spending her time and strength in 
trying to make both ends meet. 

‘*Tf I was only in business for myself, now, 
as I might have been, if I hadn’t thrown 
money away so when I was getting a big 
But it can’t be helped now. Young 
I spent five hundred a year, 


salary. 
men will do so. 
yes, seven hundred, more than I needed to.’ 
And Mr. Cooper tried to console himself for 
this painful retrospect by breaking off the 
conversation, and humming, 


’ 


“If I was only young again, 
I'd lead a diff-er-ent life.” 


**But that doesn’t help the matter now, 
does it? A man can’t do anything without 
capital ; and none of my ‘rich relations’ seem 
inclined” to help a fellow. The Governor 
can’t. He’s got his hands full in driving his 
own team.”’ 

*“Your Uncle Murray—though you are his 
namesake—did you ever ask him? He always 
seems very fond of you.”’ 

‘Oh, it’s you he comes to see. 
praising you up sky-high the other day ; even 
asked me—I didn’t tell you, did I’—how such 
a sensible woman came to throw herself away 


He was 
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onme. Don’t get vain, now. I read myself 
out of the old gentleman’s books, years ago, 
by using up my spending-money too fast, 
He ’s as careful as a Scotchman; besides, he 
hasn’t got much; and what he has got is left 
to all sorts of charitable societies. The Go- 
vernor witnessed the will, and read me a lec- 
ture afterwards.”’ 

‘* You know that sweet little house we used 
to admire at Tarrytown.’’ Mrs. Cooper broke 
off a sigh, at her husband’s blasted prospects, 
so far as Uncle Murgay’s help was concerned, 
with a sudden recollection of the only call 
she had received that day. ‘* Well, Mrs. 
Elder was in, and says the family have moved 
away, and it is going to be sold.”’ 

‘That would be just the place for us, 
wouldn’t it, now? Come, let us amuse our- 
selves by ‘supposing,’ as the children say. I 
used to have famous times with Jim, poor 
fellow! when we were boys. We’d suppose 
the Governor would launch out a ten dollar 
gold-piece at Christmas—which he never did— 
and we ’d spend it in advance.’’ 

**T dare say. That’s your way, Murray.”’ 

“Well, what of it? We might as well 
amuse ourselves that way as any other. I’d 
have a new fence around the lawn and garden 
for one thing. That old fence was always an 
eyesore to me; and then we’d set out choice 
fruit-trees, you know, and a few grape-vines 
and raspberries. Raspberries and cream— 
only think of that, madam! for, of course, we 
should keep a cow. Raspberries, and cur- 
and all that sort of things, and any 
There’s a 


rants, 
quantity of rosebushes for you. 
basement kitchen, isn’t there ?’’ 
** Quite a transition from roses !”’ 
‘Oh, one can’t live out of doors all the 
time !”’ 
**T began to think you intended to.”’ 
We’d have 
Basements are always damp 


**Don’t go to sharp-shooting. 
that overhauled. 
in the country ; and that’s a side hill.”’ 

‘Dear me! it’s no use. We never shall 
have that, or any other house.”’ 

** You ’re way down, down in the depths to- 
night ; I see that, my dear.”’ S 

“IT suppose I am. But, dear Murray—’’ 
And here the tired spirits gave way into 
something like a sob. Mrs. Cooper felt in- 
clined to lay her head down on her husband’s 
shoulder, and have “a real good cry.’’ 

**Come, now, none of that nonsense,’’ he 
said, in a tondéas cheerful as hers was discon- 
solate. ‘I’ve set out to amuse myself going 
to housekeeping on paper, and you must help 
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me. Where shall we begin to furnjsh, parlor 
or kitchen ?”’ 

‘Oh, kitchen!’’ said Mrs. Cooper, bright- 
ening up again. ‘‘ Aunt Agnes ysed to say: 
Do have your kitchen well furnished when 
you go to housekeeping, Martha, and your 
chambers, whether you have anything in the 
parlors or not. If you don’t, you will always 
be in some trouble, and put to double the ex- 
pense in the end.”’ 

‘*Sensible woman, that aunt of yours. 
Now, we had to get a cook-stove when we 
here; so that eighteen dollars are 
A cook-stove and sundry traps be- 


”? 


moved 
saved. 
longing. 
** Yes; two gridirons, for instance.’’ 
‘‘Semething like that celebrated cat with 
two tails I used to hear so much about when 
I was a boy. We had a nurse that would 
send it up to us whenever we asked for any- 
‘Now, boys, walk out of the nursery 
‘You don’t 


,7? 


thing. 
this minute,’ I can hear her now. 
want it any more than a cat wants two tails. 

Mr. Cooper’s imitation of Nurse Dicky, with 
whom his wife was by this time tolerably well 
acquainted, was admirable ; and his wife gave 
him a sheet of foolscap to make his calcula- 


tions upon. They would have amused any 


experienced person; for neither of them had 


any great degree of knowledge on the subject, 
and their estimates were by no means propor- 
tioned to the well-filled rooms furnished so 
completely and tastefully in imagination. 
Mr. Cooper, for the time being, was as well 
satisfied as if he had been master of this cot- 
tage in Clondland; and it gave his wife food 
for many a reverie over her needle, sometimes 
cheertul, sometimes sad; for she knew too 
well how faint a prospect there was of its ever 
being realized. As her husband frankly said, 
and as many another young married man has 
found to his sorrow, if the prodigalities of the 
five years of his bachelorhood could be re- 
salled, the home they longed for might have 
been theirown. Anotherof her Aunt Agnes’s 
maxims had been that no man ever got on in 
life who did not make a tolerable beginning, 
before he was thirty, towards having a roof 
over his head in his old age. Sometimes Mrs. 
Cooper thought on this wise: ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve it is for money’s sake I wish Murray to 
succeed, though I know there is some selfish- 
ness in wanting to see him beyond close pecu- 
I don’t care for dress, either, or 
to make ashow. I’ve seen enough of that. 
But I can’t bear to think of having to bring 
up children in a boarding-house, and just get- 


niary care. 
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ting enough together every month to pay the 
board and Stewart’s bill, as I know the New- 
tons did; and he must be all of forty. And 
then there are schools, getting more expensive 
every day, and a hundred and one expenses 
we have not commenced to think of, to be met 
by this same income. Besides, there is the 
pleasure of giving to others who have less, 
and seeing your husband have his friends 
about him. Murray is one who never will 
accept hospitality he cannot return. But 
dear me! it’s no use; and we must do the 
best we can.”’ 

They were doing so now, to the best of their 
knowledge, though habit and custom were 
often made necessity. And there were many 
domestic economies of which Mrs. Cooper was 
still profoundly ignorant, although Political 
Kconomy had been a prominent ‘‘ branch’’ at 
the celebrated female seminary she had at- 
tended. She often pinched when she might 
have spared, but for this lack of practical ex- 
perience, and wasted sums that would have 
grieved her deeply had she been conscious of 
it. In dress, for instance, on which her man- 
agement as a girl had been principally exer- 
cised, she could make a little go very far; 
but in her household she could go without, 
better than she saved. 

*“*T can do my own sewing ; 
into the kitchen and eook,’’ she said to her- 
self one day. But it 
does seem to me our marketing comes toa 
great deal. And Murray, with all he says, 
can’t bear a poor table.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper forgot one important fact, that 


but I can’t go 


**Ann must manage. 


a plain table is not always a poor one. How- 
ever, that was a revelation for the future to 
disclose. 

Mr. Murray, the uncle for whom Mr. Cooper 
had been named, was a bachelor of sixty, up- 
right, keen-eyed, and bade fair for a vigorous 
old age, inasmuch as he had always taken 
the same care of his health that he did of his 
money. 
of the whole family when his landlady sent 
a summons to Mr. Cooper, Senior, one cold 


Great, therefore, was the surprise 


February morning, that she considered his 
brother-in-law seriously ill, and had taken 
the responsibility of sending for a physician. 
Mr. Cooper found him up, and seated in an 
arm-chair, insisting on toasting his own bread, 
as he did every morning, although his hand 
shook so that he could scarcely hold the fork. 
Never was there a more determined patient, 
until his friend and physician, Dr. Parry, told 
him that a summons had been served from 
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which there was no escape. Then it was 
strange to see how this strong human will 
yielded to what he clearly recognized as di- 
vine. He lay down quietly as a child at 
night, and died without a struggle or a groan. 
His namesake returned from the unostenta- 
tious funeral more sobered than he had ever 
been in his life. For the first time, he began to 
comprehend that this is not ‘‘ the be all, and 
the end all.’? The solemn words of the burial- 
service had gone homé to one heart among 
those whom custom and relationship had as- 
sembled around the open grave. 

‘*Man that is born of a woman hath but a 
short time to live, and is full of misery. 

‘‘He cometh up, and is cut down like a 
flower. He fleeth as it were a shadow. 

‘‘In the midst of life, we are in death.’’ 

His wife was watching for his return, and 
opened the door silently, for this reserved 
man had been a friend to her since her mar- 
riage; and she felt his loss as if he had been 
of her own kith and kin. 

‘*Poor Uncle Murray!’’ said Mr. Cooper, 
laying down his hat, which, for the first time 
since he could remember, bore the conven- 
tional token of loss and mourning. ‘I did 
not suppose I cared so much about him. But 
he always was good to me after a fashion of 
his own. I believe all his lectures were meant 
for kindness. 
at any rate ; and that is more than most of us 
do, Matty.’’ And his voice shook a little as 
he stooped to kiss her. ‘‘ Well, Matty, you 
have brought me good fortune ; did you know 
it? So never lament that I did not marry 
Miss Alexander, as the girls always wanted 


He acted up to all he preached, 


me to.’’ 


‘‘T? How, dear Murray ?’’ And she looked 
up eagerly in his face. 


added 
months ago; father, none of them but Dector 


‘“‘There was a codicil, only two 
Parry, and the lawyer knew of it. He has 
left us—you and me, Matty, for your name 
stands first—five thousand dollars. He says 
I have begun to learn how to make a right 
use of money; and he is persuaded you will 
not see it squandered.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper may be pardoned if a flush of 


pleasure crossed the sombre current of her 


grief for this good friend. There was the 
capital Murray had sighed for; home, compe- 
tence, the realization of many a day-dream 
was before her. 

‘*Oh, Murray, how kind it was!”’ 

‘« Do you know I never thought I could care 


so little at having money left me? I wanted 
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to get away from them all, and home to you. 
Father meant it all right when he said it 
ought to have been twice that; but it seemed 
very hard and ungrateful to me. They may 
thank you for it all, though, as I told them. 
I said there never was—’’ 

‘* Yes, I dare say you gave me out as ag 
fection. But I’m glad he cared about me.’ 

** And you shall have that little house, now 
it’s just the sum; and I see the place is ad- 
for, if anybody 
Please God, we may live 
For, without 


vertised yet. That you shall; 
deserves it, you do. 
there together many a year. 
this bright prospect, and the pleasure of pos- 
session, fell the shadow of the presence he 
had that day fully realized; and he 
thought, for the first time, of the possibility 
of losing this true and constant friend, and 
going on drearily without her. 

The executor, tardy as executors proverbi- 
ally are, had finished his simple duties. Un- 
cle Murray had kept his house ‘well or- 
and a few legal formalities were all 


” 


80 


dered ;’’ 
that devolved upon him. 

Mr. Cooper received the draft which he had 
intended, from the first, to invest in the Tar- 
rytown cottage, and settle it upon his wife ; 
but, strange to,say, she opposed the plan he 
had thought filled her mind as much as it did 
his own. 

Why, 
Matty ; and I’ve got a plan of the house and 
ground in my pocket. 
would have any objection.”’ 

‘* But what is going to furnish and keep the 
house, if you pay it all out in purchasing ?”’ 

‘*Oh, part can remain on bond and mort- 
gage—half, if I like; Morgan said so. Why, 
says pro- 


I’ve seen Homer Morgan twice, 


I never supposed you 


he considers it a splendid thing ; 
perty is going up tremendously all along the 
railroad.’’ 

‘*But there would be interest to pay. I 
hate mortgages. Uncle’s was mort- 
gaged; and Aunt Agnes used to say that 
what, with interest, and taxes, and repairs, it 


house 


was cheaper to hire a house.’’ 


‘Oh, we could pay that off ina year or 
two!’’ For Mr. Cooper, with a draft for five 
thousand clear in his pocket, felt far richer 
than the inheritor of John Jacob Astor, whose 
soul is vexed by title-deeds, insurance poli- 
cies, and losses and crosses innumerable. 

‘*How? on fifteen hundred a year, every 
cent of which is made way with now ?”’ 

‘Oh, bother, Matty! don’t pin a man down 
so. Can’t you let me ‘splurge’ 
What do you want a fellow to do? 


for once? 
Put it in 
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he Greenwich Savings Bank, and draw three 
per cent. ?”’ 

**T thought you wanted to go in business.”’ 

‘“*Poh! what would five thousand do fora 
capital in New York City ?”’ 

**Didn’t you tell me that the Goddards be- 
gan with five and sixpence, and that Slocum 
& Brothers were peddlers ?”’ 

‘*Oh, that was in old times, when the Van 
Coulters lived in a back parlor behind a shop, 
where you couldn’t turn round, I’ve heard 
father tell! and the Bretons had a cabbage- 
and the Pollards sold snuff and to- 
bacco. All worthy people, you know, only 
I’m afraid the gallery of family portraits 
wouldn’t command much from their descend- 
ants. People worked in those days, and so 
did their wives and children, you know. We 
can’t manage in that style, and there ’s no use 

talking.’ 

‘*But I heard you say, Murray, that the 
storage business did not require much capi- 
and you made so 


garden, 


tal, only business friends ; 
many when you were in the bank.”’ 

‘* By —! beg pardon, Matty, I never thought 
of it. And there was Steve Henderson talk- 
ing about it only the other day. He’s got 
loads of people; but he can’t have any mo- 
He takes care of his mother, and all 
Re ’ve a great mind to talk it over with 


ney. 
that. 
him.’ 

‘*Then you could take out enough to fur- 
nish a house, and hire one for the present. 
There are plenty of wee in the country 
advertised every spring.’ 

‘*But there’s the risk, you see,’’ said Mr. 
Cooper, sobering down suddenly ; for, in the 
very prospect of business for himself, he had 
passed, in the last five minutes, from storage 
to a commission business, and thence to an 
extensive shipping-house, of which he was 
the head, but quite at his ease, driving in at 
his own hour every morning, his own horses, 
with his own man in a hat-band seated at his 
side. It was quite a descent to what seemed 
a very paltry sum-total in comparison. 

‘“There’s risk in every business, isn’t 
there? And I know you said there was less 
in this than most others. Don’t you know 
the night we were talking about the Masons, 
and how they had got on? Still,’’ urged Mrs. 
Cooper, ‘‘there would be a long while to wait 
for profits, perhaps profits which might never 
come, and the house would be something tan- 
and it would be so nice to talk about 
‘my place’ and ‘my grounds,’ as Charlie 
Miller, and Van Alstyne, and the other men 
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of his set did, and such a pleasure in laying 
it out and seeing it improve; but, as Martha 
said, improvements cost money; and interest 
did eat up principal at a marvellous rate, as 
he had had occasion to see in the transactions 
of certain others of his family. Then, too, it 
would be almost as delightful to say, ‘my 
counting-room,’ and ‘step round and see me 
at No. 29;’ or, ‘help us along, old fellow. 
Send your friends, and we’ll take care of 
them.’ ”’ 

Martha generally did have sensible ideas ; 
though, to be sure, women know nothing 
about business. 


Mr. Cooper ‘‘ prevented the night-watches”’ 


with these reflections, and asked Johnny, in 
the morning, ‘‘how he should like to have 
papa get a store of his own, and have him 
(the juvenile) for his little clerk, with a pen 
behind his ear ;’’ when that young gentleman 
crept over the crib-rails, and his sleeping 
mamma, for the matutinal frolic, to which he 
was accustomed. Johnny’s response was in 
the affirmative ; indeed, he approved the sug- 
gestion by most emphatic signs of satisfaction ; 
and his father bore the whisker-pulling, and 
suffocating squeezes lavished upon him, with 
exemplary fortitude, having lapsed into the 
shipping reverie once more. 

Business versus real estate carried the day. 
Mr. Henderson’s friends, and Mr. Henderson’s 
judgment, which was much more to the pur- 
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pose, advised the measure. And, one very 
sloppy March morning, Mrs. Cooper waded, 
by invitation, through two inches of mud, 
across the narrow, blockaded street, to gaze 
on a huge sign, and read, in all the freshness 
of blue and gilt lettering, 


COOPER & HENDERSON. 


Her husband, in a high state of excitement, 
proceeded to show her over the huge, empty 
lofts, guiltless of all occupancy save dust and 
cobwebs, but far more delightful to his sight 
than even the rustic trellises and grape arbors 
of the Tarrytowncottage. There was a charm 
about the very stone inkstand on the desk in 
the counting-room, the tall stools, and three 
Windsor chairs, which completed its luxuri- 
ous garnishing, if we except a plan of the 
Lake Shore Railroad, duly framed and glazed, 
over which freights were supposed to be pour- 
ing in. 

Mrs. Cooper went home with a circular, 
signed by the new firm, in her pocket, and 
presented two of their business cards to 
friends that she met in the omnibus. Alto- 
gether, it was a memorable day in her calen- 
dar; and for once she equalled her husband 
in building castles, over the lofty portals of 
which was blazoned, 


COOPER & HENDERSON, STORAGE AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
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No. II.—ISRAEL 


BY MRS. M. 


Boatman is one of the class to which Dora 
Days belongs; or rather was one, for he has 
gone to his grave in some sequestered spot 
of the wilderness, and none will ever hear 
of him except those who trace here a feeble 
outline of what he was. 

He was, then, a short, square-built man, of 
a sallow complexion, like Dora, but, unlike 
her, with assurance never to be daunted, and 
impertinence never to be quelled. He would 
walk up to a gentleman’s residence with an 
air of imperturbable gravity, and, seating 
himself in the piazza, if not invited into the 
house, rather demand as a right, than solicit 
as a favor, whatever he needed, or supposed 
could be obtained for the asking. It was said 
ef Boatman that, when other sustenance 
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BOATMAN, 
WHITAKER. 


failed, he would mix heavy cakes of pipe 
clay,* and spread them in the sun, to furnish 
a meal, and avoid the labor of earning one. 
Fourth-of-July celebrations were gala-days 
to him. At such times, he would repair te 
the place of public meeting in his district, 
armed with a great empty bag, and, after de- 
positing all he could gather of the dinner 
usually provided on such occasions in said 
bag, and eating, besides, to the amazement of 
all who beheld him, march home triumphant 
with his spoils. He possessed immense 
powers of eating and conversation, as he him- 


* A chalky substance, resembling plaster of Paris, found 
in the hilly portions of South Carolina, from which pipes 
are manufactured, and which also furnishes an excellent 





whitewash. 
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self said, and, according to his own statement, 
would have made ‘the capitallest lawyer in 
South Carolina, if he had continued to study 
for the profession.’’ As it was, his profession 
was that of a saddler; but no greater offence 
could be offered to him than a reference to 
this calling. ‘‘Gentleman’’ was the designa- 
tion in which he delighted; and, though sel- 
dom obtaining the distinction of being so 
called, always applied the term to himself. 
Negroes, who universally hold people of his 
stamp in detestation, were particularly his 
foes ; and, whenever they saw him approach, 
were ready with the information, ‘‘ Massa 
aint at home.”’ 

‘* But I wish, in that case, to see your mis- 
tress,’’ rejoins Boatman. 

‘She aint home, neither,”’ persists his in- 
former. And so Boatman was often got rid 
of, to the amusement of the house-servant, 
who, without authority, thus dismissed him. 

Wishing, one day, to possess some poultry 
about the premises of a house at which he 
had perseveringly intruded his company, he 
remarked to the owner: ‘I wish, if you 
please, sir, to buy one of your barn-door 


fowls. My wife is very sick, and can eat no- 
thing else. What shall I pay you, sir, for 
one ?’’ 


‘* Pay me !’’ returned the person addressed. 
**T wish to purchase fowls myself; and I hope 
you understand I never sell anything of the 
kind.’’ 

‘*I beg ten thousand pardons,’’ answered 
Boatman; ‘‘but the poor sick soul needed a 
fowl so much; and I could not directly beg 
for it, you see. I sorter felt in my mind that 
you would give it to her as soon as you 
knowed of her cravin’, after the long fever 
she has had, and the little appetite that’s 
with her now.”’ 

It may here be observed that Boatman’s 
wife always needed what he himself de- 
sired ; and, further, that the existence of any 
Yet 
he became exceedingly pathetic when refer- 


such person was doubted by many. 


ring to his dear Betsy; and her ideal wants 
often served to supply his own. He would 
sit for an hour, if any one listened, and relate 
‘That woman,’’ 


averred he, ‘“‘is a pattern of conjugal love. 


the excellencies of Betsy. 


She is always thinking on me, and has 
patched and darned my clothes till I am 
seamed all over with the work of her faithful 


hands. It’s hard for me to go home, and 


take her nothing at all, after the labor she has 
performed ; 


and she now makes no com- 
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plaints, pious heart! but is always willing to 
forbear and hope for the best. I could not 
beg for myself; but, when the thought of 
Betsy comes over me, I feel my pride give 
way, and I beg stoutly as a lawyer pleads. I 
should have been a lawyer myself; my talents 
lies in the pleading way; and, if I only had 
strength and was younger, I’d study law yet. 
I was talking of Betsy, though; and it gives 
me so much pleasure to make honorable men- 
tion of that mighty superior woman, and best 
of wives, that I will not leave off persenting 
her claims to the charitable inhabiters of this 
vercinity.”’ 

Boatman loved to fish in the mill-ponds of 
the region where he dwelt; but doing so he 
considered a great effort, almost beyond his 
strength and capacity. ‘‘Fish,’’ he said, 
‘fare good, though they are a cunning crea- 
ture, too, and fond of hiding just where it 
gives laboring men like me the greatest trou- 
ble to find ’em. They keep dodging and sail- 
ing away, till my arms is quite worn out with 
the reaching and stretching they call for. It 
would be more sensible in ’em to give over at 
once, and learn to submit to man, who is lord 
of the creation, and at liberty to eat whatever 
suits his taste.’’ 

Boatman esteemed himself master of the 
science of music, and was, at times, loud in 
his religious professions. ‘*Though,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I am not a member of any church, I 
wish I was, and so does my dear Betsy, whose 
concern about me is very great in this matter. 
I hope, one of these days, that affectionate 
woman, and best of wives, will realize her de- 
sire of seeing me an ornament of the church 
which she adorns.’’ 

A clergyman occasionally preached, at a 
small old deserted house, to people exceed- 
ingly ignorant and poor, amongst whom Boat- 
man resided, and where he himself formed 
one of the congregation. Being plausible and 
full of pretence, he won the good minister’s 
confidence to some extent, so that they fre- 
quently conversed together. Boatman stated 
that he felt great interest in the discourses 
with which they had been all enlightened, but 
he regretted to find the singing very bad, and 
all for the want of some person to lead, and 
raise tunes to which they were accustomed ; 
in short, if the minister thought fit, he would, 
on the following Sunday, arrange that matter. 
Sunday came, and Boatman repaired to the 
place of meeting, carrying a curious cane, 
with a whistle at one end, and perforated, like 
a flute, in the middle. Thus furnished, he 
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seated himself apart from the congregation on 
a bench, and, after the hymn had been read, 
proceeded to test the powers of his new in- 
strument. First, there was a protracted 
whistle; then a singular grating sound; and 
then his voice. As the music, thus per- 
formed, was known only to himself, and pro- 
bably composed for the occasion, no .one 
accompanied him; and the scene was so ridi- 
culous that, great laughter sucveeding the 
execution of each verse, the -pastor thought 
proper to close the singing by giving out no 
more lines. At this, Boatman stood erect, and 
declared that it was extremely indecorous in 
people to laugh on so solemn an occasion. It 
was both injurious to the feelings of the 
worthy clergyman, who was endeavoring to 
give them religious instruction, and disrespect- 
ful to himself, their humble servant, who, in 
a new and masterly style, was using his best 
musical talents for their behoof. 

‘*Why don’t you sing?’’ demanded he of 
those seated nearest him. ‘‘ Nobody expects 
anything remarkable from you; but you can 
certainly follow.”’ 

This incident afforded much amusement to 
those aware of Boatman’s various preten- 
sions, and mortified the minister, by whom he 
had been employed as a regulator of sacred 
music in this rude society of worshippers. 

An instance of Boatman’s familiar imperti- 
nence provoked a lady in his neighborhood, 
who, at the same time, could not avoid laugh- 
ing heartily whenever the matter was referred 
to. She had, in front of her house, a flower- 
garden, and, amongst the choice plants there, 
a particular rosebush about to bloom. The 
buds had been carefully watched, and one was 
about to open, as she remarked the day pre- 
vious to that on which he saw fit to visit her. 
On returning from a drive, she saw a man 
seated in her piazza toying with a flower. 
Boatman instantly descended the steps, and 
offered to assist her from her carriage. This 
civility being declined, he walked after her 
into the house, and, bowing very courteously, 
presented her own rose, saying ‘‘he had been 
delighted with the garden before the door, 
and had selected a rose, which he now begged 
leave to present, accompanied by his best 
compliments.’’ She observed, rather dryly, 
‘*she should have been better pleased had he 
not meddled with her flowers at all, and was 
sorry that the rose above mentioned had been 
plucked before its perfect development.”’ 

‘*Upon my word,’’ returned he, ‘‘ ladies are 
hard to please. You are angry with me be- 
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cause I offer you a beautiful gift, only for the 
reason that it grew in your garden. I knew 
you would let it wither there if I had not de- 
cided that you should enjoy its perfume, with- 
out the pride of seeing it ornament your 
garden. Pride, madam, is a great evil; and 
it takes the schooling I have had to cure it. 
Were I, at this time, a proud man, I should 
have been at the head of the bar. So all my 
friends tell me ; but I chose rather to mortify 
a sinful love of fame and aggrandizement, 
than to become a lawyer, and wrong my con- 
science. That is a walk of life, too, that my 
dear Betsy would not approve; for she is a 
woman of excellent sense, and superior to 
the policy of worldly men. ‘No, Boatman,’ 
says she; ‘our rich neighbors have more than 
they want; and, if they wish to exercise the 
virtue of charity, we are here to receive it in 
all humility. They will reap the fruit of their 
doing in another life. Weshall only be bene- 
fited by it in this life; and they ought to feel 
obliged to us for calling any of the Christian 
graces into exercise. They will thank us for 
it hereafter, Boatman, when the distinctions 
of this life are swept away.’ Only see how 
my Betsy reasons! how she reconciles me to 
my lot, and shows herself at once the best of 
women and most affectionate of wives! She 
is, indeed, a treasure to me; and those who 
see me abroad, with my patched raiment (her 
own work too), little guess the comfort I have 
in her. Madam, I wish yuu a very good day, 
and a more humble mind; for you do not 
seem to comprehend that I am sent to correct 
the evils of pride and luxury, and to give my 
fellow-men an opportunity to exercise the 
virtue of charity, as my dear Betsy says. 
Yet, when I think on her, I am made bold 
enough to suggest that you would make me 
the bearer of a bit of your excellent plum- 
cake to that meek Christian and most deserv- 
ing of women. She might fancy a slice, with 
some of our pure spring water; though, if you 
feel inclined to send the whole loaf, as being a 
more generous gift, I shall not object to carry 
it; for I would subject myself to much incon- 
venience for the gratification of my Betsy, 
who, in truth, is mighty fond of rich cake 
when well made. Yours is admirable; and I 
can with truth commend your cook.’’ 

The lady, though incensed at Boatman’s 
forwardness, nevertheless complied with his 
solicitation, thinking, as she said, that his 
regard for his wife entitled him to some re- 
She had not then learned what was 
namely, that Betsy 


spect. 
generally understood, 
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existed only in name, and for the furtherance 
of Boatman’s begging profession. 

Boatman once made his appearance at the 
at two o’clock, and, 


house of a gentleman 


seating himself without ceremony, as was his 
custom, in the veranda, where he found the 
master of the mansion, a clérgyman, thus 


unfolded his errand: ‘ Sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ your 


benevolence and goodness are so well known, 
that I shall offer no needless apology for the 
My mind has 


favor I about to solicit. 


been much exercised by the subject of reli- 


am 


gion, lately, particularly since I enjoyed the 
privilege of attending your wonderful exposi- 
tions of the Word. 
no flatterer, but your preaching must rouse 
all thinking men of the 
wonders of Revelation; and the hymns you 


Sir, I beg pardon, I am 
to a consideration 
deliver with such powerful eloquence and pa- 
thos. 
service, when I vainly strive to recall the 
sion, 


Sir, those hymns ring in my ears after 
music of the rhyme and poetry of expre 
which are so charming. Could you, reverend 
sir, for the consolation of a poor nian’s soli- 
tary hours of meditation, bestow on me one 
of those admirable denominated a 
‘hymn-book,’ which I shall preserve as the 
as 


volumes 
very apple of my eye, and regard, also, 
living evidence of your charity ?”’ 

The clergyman arose with a smile, fully 
aware of the character of the person address- 
ing him, and took from his library one of the 
books named, which Boatman received from 
his hands with a profound obeisance. But 
the business of that worthy was not fully 
dispatched ; indeed, its most important part 
The dinner hour 
1g that his 


ntleman’s 


had not yet been disclosed. 
and Boatman, suspecti 
the table with the 


drew on, 
presence at 
family would not be agreeable, reseated him- 
self, and remarked: ‘Sir, I have come a 
weary way to obtain from you this good gift, 
which, next to my Bible, I shall value and 
study. But much walking is a weariness to 
the flesh; and I must beg that you will allow 
me to repose, and refresh myself in the shade 
of your charming piazza, while you proceed to 
dinner. I feel assured, also, that you will 
order your domestics to convey hither such a 
portion of that meal as, in your judgment, 
will meet the wants of a hungry man. Thus, 
reverend sir, will you show that the virtue of 
charity, so ably set forth in your sermons, is 
practised by you in private life; and example, 
my dear sir, is a seal to precept.’’ 

It was reported by the servants that Boat- 
man’s dinner, on this occasion, exceeded all 
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bounds of moderation ; while his manner was 
both dignified and authoritative. 

Numerous incidents might be related serv- 
ing to show his arts and manner of living. 
But he is dead; and how did he die? Of a 
surfeit, after a Fourth-of-July feast, where he 
ate to repletion, and, bearing off, as usual, 
such fragments of the dinner as he could ma- 
nage to obtain, continued to eat till illness 
overtook him, and he fell a victim to the 
abuse of that plenty which his whole life had 
been spent in endeavoring to secure. 

Dora Days, speaking of him, said: ‘‘ Well, 
he’s gone at last; and I wonder he lasted as 
long as he did; for he was the laziest, loung- 
ingest cretur in all these parts; and them 
swampin’ pipe-clay cakes ought to have fin- 
ished him To tell the fact, 
though, he was the perlitest soul I most ever 
knowed, and could bow beautiful, all the time 
he be making up them tales about 
Betsy, jist as if there was any real Betsy in 
the settlement. He come over most 
folks with his sweet words; but I never 
him, nor them powerful brags he 
He axed me, one day, 


years sence. 


would 
whole 


minded 

lived on 
‘Miss Days,’ says he, ‘ here’s a diamond, and 
what will you give me for it? Look, how it 
shines ‘in the sun! I was the fortunate man 
that found it about twenty miles from here, 
where mighty rich folks live. I know you 
are poor, and deserves to be rewarded ; sol’H 
let you have this diamond, which will make 


makin’. 


. your fortune, and a lady of you, too, as a 


You shall get it only for 
the consideration of a few pair of woollen 


present, you see. 


stockings for my dear Betsy, and some of your 
best homespun for my own use.’ 

‘** Now, Mr. Boatman,’ says I, ‘don’t take 
me for sich a fool as your talk makes of me. 
Ain’t you ashamed of the words you are 
speakin’? That thing in yourhand is nothin’ 
on airth but a piece of thick glass. Do you 
s’pose I would expect you to give me a dia- 
mond, if you was in luck, and found one, for 
them poor sorter clothes you wishes? I ob- 
sarves, whenever you makes mention of that 
woman you calls Betsy, you are plottin’ for 
yourself; and I tell you, once for all, you 
needn’t call her name to me, ’cause I knows 
there’s no Betsy in life. Oh fie, Mr. Boat- 
man! You has got sense and some larnin’, 
and you dves put what you knows toa bad 
use.’ 

‘*T telled him them words, and he had no 
likin’ for me from that day. But he’s gone ; 
and I forgives him, poor man!’’ 

















FASHION 


Somk fashions have been introduced by mere 
accident. The use of castanets in the dance 
had its origin among the merry rustics, who, 
dancing amidst the chestnut-trees, would pick 
up the nuts, and rattle them in their hands in 
time to the music and the dance. Those are 
said to have been succeeded by cockle-shells, 
and finally by that imitation of them called 
castanets—a name which at once points out 
their origin. 

The Isabel color, of which we so often read, 
was brought into fashion by a strange circum- 
stance: it was the result of a vow made by 
Isabel, the daughter of Philip the Second of 
Spain, viz., that she would not change her 
linen till Ostend was taken. During the siege, 
which lasted for three years and a half, she 
religiously kept her vow. At length, when 
the Spanish troops entered the town, Isabel 
treated herself to clean linen. The complexion 
of that which she doffed had during its long 
service, acquired a brown hue, which imme- 
diately became the fashionable color. 

The vow of Isabel has a parallel in that of 
the Abbé d’Espagne. He curled his hair be- 
fore he stepped into the chaise when he was 
about to emigrate, and made a solemn vow 
that the black pins which fastened the curls 
should never be removed till a counter-revo- 
lution took place. This vow was conscien- 
tiously kept for many years. 

The French satin which Elinor, Countess of 
Sussex, commended so much, must have been 
of the Isabel shade. In speaking of it, she 
says that, though dear, she would “rather 
have this than any of the figured satins that 
are to be had here, thirty shillings a yard, and 
the color looks like dirt.”’ 

The very infirmities and deformities of the 
great have given the tone to fashion. The 
courtiers of Alexander affected to have wry 
necks; and when Louis the Fourteenth had 
some local complaint, the French surgeons 
were tormented by the courtiers consulting 
them under pretence of the same ailment. 

The fashion of using powder may have been 
adopted either toconceal gray locks, or to imi- 
tate them. Unlike other fashions, it was in- 
troduced by the low and followed by the high. 
It was first used by the ballad-singers at the 
fair of St. Germains, in sport, to make them- 


AND POPULARITY. 


selves look ridiculous. It was in general use 
in the year 1614. The preposterous waste of 
‘‘the staff of life’? has been calculated at the 
time when it was most the fashion, and had 
been introduced into all the professions. The 
military force of the United Kingdom and of 
the Colonies amounted to 250,000 men, each 
of whom used for their hair a pound of flour 
in the week. This quantity made six thou- 
sand five hundred tons weight a year—a suf- 
ficiency to have been made into three millions 
and fifty-nine quartern loaves, and to supply 
fifty thousand persons with bread for that 
period. This is indeed a startling passage in 
the annals of fashion. , 

The popularity of public characters has 
Those re- 
markable for talent are sure to have their imi- 
tators. When Cuzzoni, the delightful Italian 
singer, appeared in London, she was passion- 


brought forward many a fashion. 


ately admired ; but she owed all her popularity 
to her delightful musical powers; for we find 
her thus described by Horace Walpole, who had 
‘*She 
was short and squat, with a doughy cross 
but a 
poor actress, dressed ill, and was extremely 
She used to appear on 


seen her in the character of Rosalinda: 


face, but fine complexion. She was 
silly and fantastical. 
the stage in a brs vn silk gown, trimmed with 
silver, and scandalized all the old ladies by 
her vulgarity and want of decorum; yet the 
young adopted her dress; and such was the 
rage for it, that it atmost became a national 
uniform for youth and beauty.”’ 

It is not uncommon to imagine that some 
charm is caught from its original wearer in a 
fashion. How often has the cap which still 
bears the name of the beautiful Mary of Scots 
been worn by the most homely with all the 
pride of conscious beauty! How many an 
aspiring youth has fancied that some of the 
inspiration of Byron belongs to the falling 
collar! 

During the great popularity of Wilkes, some 
one remarked that it was a great pity that he 
had such a squint. ‘‘Squint!’’ repeated one 
of his humble admirers; ‘‘no more squint 
than a gentleman ought to have.”’ 

When Paganini was the object of popular 
excitement, and crowds were struggling for 
room in the theatres to hear him, and when 
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applause knew no bounds, the confectioners 
took advantage of the furore, and advertised 
‘*The Paganini Tart.’? Very soon the demand 
was great, and dandies might be seen in the 
cake-shops every day, discussing their Pagan- 
ini tarts. 
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While the horrors of the French Revolution 
were raging, and the guillotine had been found 
a ready instrument of destruction, it became 
so popular with the violent party that they 
wore smal) guillotines, by way of ornament, 
at their button-holes. 





TRIALS OF AN ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER. 


No. X.—MY ATTEMPT AT A PARTY. 


“The best laid schemes o° mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gly.”"—Burya. 

Arter Susan left had a 
of maids before I could find one to suit me. 
But, at last, that I thought I might 
as well keep, for a while at least, although she 
But, as I 


me, I succession 


one came 


was as stupid as she could well be. 
said to myself, we don’t want geniuses to 
wash our dishes, or women of mind to boil 
our potatoes. 

However, Emma had sense enough to object 
the the 
shoes, and to stipulate, when I engaged her, 


to cleaning knives, and boots and 
that I should get somebody else to do them. 
Aceordingly, I found a nice sharp active man, 
of the name of Richard Farden, better known 
as Dick Farden, who came to us for an hour 
or two every morning. 

When I had at last managed to arrange the 
housekeeping affairs to my satisfaction, I be- 
gan to think of my own pleasure, which, to 
say the least, I have given too little thought 
to, all my life. The fact is, I ne 
of needlework, at the best of times, 


ver was fond 
nor could 
I see the use of passing the heyday of one’s 
and old 


I was sick of embroidery, and net- 


youth darning stockings, cobbling 
clothes. 
ting, and knitting, and crocheting, and all 
that fiddle-faddle. SoI would not let Edward 
have any peace until he promised to get me 
a piano; for, as I very truly observed, I had 
been out of practice so long, that I should be 
very much surprised if, on sitting down toa 
piano, I didn’t find the cries of the wounded 
in the *‘ Battle of Prague’’ too much for me, 
and I was sure that I should break down in 
the runs in the ‘‘ Bird Waltz,’’ even supposing 
I was able to manage the shakes. And as for 
the matter of my voice, I told him I had se- 
rious alarms about losing my G, and if I did 
I should never forgive myself, afterthe money 
that had been spent on my musical education 
and i was sure 


at Boulogne-sur-Mer alone, 


exercises, and was to be put in the scales 
again, I should be found wanting. Besides, 
I concluded the business by giving him to un- 
derstand that much for my- 
self that I wanted the piano, after all; but of 


it wasn’t so 


course my darling little toodle-loodle-loo of a 
Kate, in two or three years at least, must 
have an instrument to begin practising upon, 
and if he didn’t get one before that, I was sure 
I shouldn’t be able to tell the difference be- 
tween A flat and a bull’s foot, and he would 
have to go to I know not what expenses in 
masters for her, and then he would be ready 
to cut his ears off for not having got mea 
piano when I begged of him. 

I am happy to say that Edward for once 
was not deaf to reason; but, seeing that I 
wanted the piano more out of love for little 
Kate than from any selfish motive on my part, 
he very properly consented to look out one 
for me. 

However, as usual, Mr. Skinston must go 
spoiling the good action by doing it by halves, 
and buying a second-hand instrument, which 
I had to spend half a fortune upon before it 
was But when I had had it 
newly varnished and put in order, I must 
Certainly its tone 


fit to be seen. 


confess it was not so bad. 
was heavenly, and, upon my word, when it 
came home newly done up, and I ran over 
‘*The Soldier Tired,’’ it sounded for all the 
world like the music of the spheres—such 
grandeur in the lower notes—such sweetness 
in the upper ones—such power when you are 
impassioned—such plaintiveness when you 
were sentimental—that I declare it seemed to 
go right through me, and be more than I could 
bear, for it would move me to tears; and as I 
playfully ran up and down the notes, really 
and truly I felt myself lifted from my seat, 
and carried, without knowing it, into another 
region. 

I could not have had the piano more than a 


that, if I had to begin anew with my singing $ fortnight, before I began to feel that it was a 
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shame to be possessed of such a beautiful 
toned instrument, and not give a party to show 
it off. We had been living as retired as owls 
for ever so long, and moreover, as I very pro- 
perly observed to myself, it really was not 
left for us to say whether we liked to give a 
party or not. I felt that it was a moral obli- 
gation on our side todo so; for, having danced 
at all our friends’ houses, and eaten all our 
friends’ suppers, they naturally expected that 
we should make them some return, as, indeed, 
in plain justice we ought. I told Edward that 
really it would be little or no expense; so at 
last, like a dear good man, he consented. 

I worked myself almost to death over the 
preparations, and was so tired when night 
same that I made a solemn resolution never 
to be dragged into giving another party, 
though, I must say, Mr. Skinston did not 
show the slightest sympathy for my suffer- 
ings, when he must have known that it was 
not for myself I wanted any party, but merely 
for his interest, to keep his friends and clients 
together. But, of course, that is always the 
way with those selfish men. 

As our look-out at the back is far from 
pretty, and to tell the truth never did please 
me (for we had only a view of these Simmonds’ 
garden, and they are always washing at home, 
and hanging the things out to dry right under 
our very noses), why, I thought (as I always 
had been, from my cradle, of an ingenious 
turn of mind) that I might as well ornament 
our staircase-window just a little bit, and so 
shut out that dreadful eyesore which we had 
at the back of us, and make the window quite 
a handsome object; for I must say that, of all 
things in the world for a staircase, give mea 
stained glass window. Oh, Ido think it looks 
so beautiful, so rich and distingué, to see 
bunches of roses, and pinks, and camellias, 
painted on ground glass, just for all the world 
as if they were growing there. So I set to 
work, and having a pair of old worn-out chintz 
bed-curtains up stairs, I cut out some of the 
best flowers that had the least of their color 
washed out of them, and dabbed some putty 
over all the panes, until a glazier himself 
would have sworn that the glass had been 
ground. Then, with some gum I stuck the 
chintz flowers in the centre of every one of 
the panes, and, upon my honor, I can assure 
the reader, it was the most perfect bit of 
deception I ever saw in all my life; and 
I’ll warrant, that even the best judges in 
stained glass would have had to pass their 
fingers over the surface, before they would 
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have been able to find it out. As any one 
came in at our street-door, it positively gave 
the house quite a cathedral air. Oh, it was 
so beautiful, so chaste, and yet so rich! And 
when I first saw it from our hall, I eouldn’t, 
for the life of me, help exclaiming, with the 
top of the bills of the Colosseum—“ ’Tis not a 
picture—it is nature!’’ Yet, when I think of 
what happened afterwards, I declare I feel as 
if I could sit down and ery my eyes out; but 
more of this hereafter. 

Well, I had arranged everything nicely. All 
that remained to be done was to get that 
precious piano-forte of up the 
into the drawing-room; and how we were to 
manage it, I could not tell. When I asked 
Edward, as he was decantering his wine at the 


mine stairs 


sideboard, before he went to business, on the 
morning of the party, and inquired of him 
whether he didn’t think Dick Farden could 
manage it for me, he merely said: Stuff-a’- 
nonsense! I had better have proper people to 
do it, and then I should be sure to have it 
done rightly; on which I very justly re- 
marked: ‘‘ Proper people, indeed! Did he 
know what proper people would come to? He 
seemed to be talking as if he had more money 
in his pockets than he knew what to do with. 
And I should just like to know what on 
earth was the use of having Mr. Dick Farden 
always about the house, if he couldn’t be 
trusted to move my piano just from one room 
toanother?’’ This brought him to his senses, 
for he said, as I seemed to know so much 
more about it than he did, I had better do as 
I liked ; 
in his perverse way, ‘‘that I mustn’t go blame 
him if anything happened to it.’’ But I do 
blame him for it all, and can’t help saying 
that it was entirely his own fault, for what 
business had he to tell me that I knew more 
about it than he did, and that I had better do 
it as I liked, when he must have known, as 
well as I did, that I knew nothing at all about 
moving pianos, and that something dreadful 
was going to happen? Oh, that dear, dear 
Broadwood of mine! But I must restrain my- 


only he must go spoiling it by adding, 


self. 

Well, no sooner had I seen my husband 
fairly out of the house, than I rang the bell 
for Mr. Dick Farden, and when he came into 
the parlor, I asked him if he thought he could 


manage to move that piano of mine up into 
So, after measuring the 


the drawing-room. 
width of it, and then going and looking at our 
first landing, he said, ‘‘he was afeard there 


would be no getting the thing up the stairs 
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anyhow, for there was no room to turn the 
corner with it ; and, on going up and looking 
for myself, sure enough the man was right; 
though, as I told him, what on earth could 
make the people go building houses in that 
stupid way, was beyond a person of my limited 
understanding to comprehend. . Dick Farden 
said that there were only two ways of getting 
over it. One was to take out my beautiful 
painted glass window (which of course I wasn’t 
going to listen to—though I can’t help wishing 
now, from the very bottom of my heart, that 
I had) ; and the other'to “‘ hoist it up’’ outside 
the back of the house, and so get it in at the 
French window in the drawing-room, which, 
he said, he and a “‘ pal’’ of his, as he called 
him, sould do very easily for a pot of beer. 
I asked him whether he was sure that it would 
be perfectly safe; but he would have it that 
there was not the least danger, so long as the 
ropes were good. So I showed him the clothes- 
lines; but he wanted to persuade me that it 
would be better to have them just a trifle 
thicker—though of course I knew what that 
all meant, and wasn’t going to be foolish 
enough to give him the money to go buying 
new ropes with, indeed, and making a pretty 
But he 
must go saying, as Mr. Skinston did, that I 


penny out of them, I’d be bound. 


must not blame him if anything happened on 
account of the ropes; and really, from their 
all talking so about something happening, I 
was positively nervous and uncomfortable. 
When he came back, he and his friend, 
whom he called Jim, carried my piano out 
into the garden ; and when they had tied the 
clothes-line all round it, Jim went up stairs to 
the second-floor window, and threw out a 
string for us to tie the end of the rope to. As 
soon as he had got hold of it, Mr. Farden tied 
what he called the “‘ guider’’ to one of the legs 
of my Broadwood, so as to prevent its knocking 
against the house as it went up. When they 
were all ready, Farden called out to Jim, 
‘‘Now pull steady, lad!’’ and up went my 
beautiful piano in the air, as nicely as ever I 
saw anything done in all my life. Just as 
they had got it well over the area railings, 
and nearly on a level with our back-parlor 
window, Jim began pulling too hard, and I 
saw that it was more than Farden could man- 
age to keep the piano away from the house, 
and that in another minute I should be having 
it going bang in at our back-parlor window, 
and perhaps lodging right on the top of the 
sideboard, where I had put all the jellies and 


custards not ten minutes before. 
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slight scream, and ran up to him as fast as I 
could, and seizing hold of the guider, told 
him to pull the piano over towards the garden 
wall. But I declare the words were no sooner 
out of my mouth than away he must tear, 
pulling away as hard as ever he could, just 
for all the world as if my beautiful instrument 
were made of cast-iron, and he had no sooner 
got it opposite my beautiful staircase window, 
than, all of a sudden, off flew the leg of my 
Broadwood to which the guide-rope was at- 
tached, and down he tumbled, and I with 
him; and ah, I heard something go bang, 
smash, crash! and on looking up, oh dear! 
there was my lovely piano gone right through 
my beautiful imitation-stained glass window, 
and dashing backwards and forwards, for all 
the world like one of those great big swings at 
a fair, and knocking against the window, as 
Jim kept pulling it up, until there wasn’t 
scarcely a bit of the frame or giass left stand- 
ing. Out came all the neighbors’ servants, in 
a swarm, just like a pack of bees at the sound 
of a gong; and I suppose they thought it a 
fine bit of fun. Farden hallooed out as loud 
as he could to Jim; but he being, as I after- 
wards learned, rather hard of hearing, only 
pulled the faster. As I looked at the rope, I 
could see it giving way, thread by thread, 
until at last, when the piano was nearly ona 
level with the drawing-room window, snap 
went the clothes-lines, and down came my 
lovely piano, like a thunder-clap, on to the 
top of our water-butt, which it upset, so that, 
as my beautiful instrument fell upon the stones 
in the yard, the great heavy water-butt came 
over upon it, crashing it all to shivers, and 
shooting the whole of its contents, like a tor- 
rent, into our kitchens, and flooding the whole 
place at least two inches deep. 

When we went up stairs, I declare I might 
have been knocked down with a feather, for 
there lay Jim, thrown by the breaking of the 
rope into my darling Kitty’s cradle—where it 
was a perfect mercy that the dear innocent 
angel was not sleeping at the time—and there 
was all the wicker-work broken in, so that it 
looked more like an old hamper than a respect- 
able baby’s cradle. 

As for the party, it was next to madness to 
think another moment about that, for, when 
you hadn’t a piano, or a window on your 
staircase left, how would it ever be possible 
to have a nice comfortable dance? So, after I 
had told Mr. Dick Farden that I should cer- 
tainly stop the piano out of his wages, and 


So I gavea ¢ after I had packed Mr. Jim off home, I was 








































THE LITTLE FLOWER ‘'FORGET-ME-NOT.”’ 


obliged to sit down and scribble off a number 
of story-telling letters to all the friends I had 
invited, saying that, owing to my sweet Kitty 
having been taken suddenly and dangerously 
ill, I regretted to say that I was compelled to 
postpone the pleasure of seeing them until 
some future period; and bundling Mr. Dick 
Farden into acab, I told him to make as much 
haste as he could and deliver them, though I 
do verily believe, from the number of knocks, 
and cabs, and hackney-coaches that came to 
the door that dreadful evening, that he put 
the greater part of the fare in his pocket, and 
uever delivered many of them at all. And 
there was I obliged, every five minutes from 
ten to twelve in the evening, to come down 
with a very long face, and tell a string of tara- 
diddles about the sufferings of my little angel 
of a Kitty, and how we did not expect her to 
live the night through, when actually the 
little pet was fast asleep, and as well as she 
ever had been. And it really made my heart 
ache to have to send the dear girls home 
again, when I saw how nicely their hairs were 
done, and the expense they had gone to about 
their dresses, for they had evidently come out 
determined upon having a very pleasant eve- 
ning. 
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STANZAS 
Addressed to Appir, while she was on a visit to her friends. 


BY 8. P. BRYAN, M.D. 


My heart is lonely, Addie, 
Because thou art not here; 

I look around the vacant room, 
But cannot see thee near ; 

I listen, yet thy gentle voice 
Greets not my anxious ear. 


I've just been reading, Addie, 
The star-crossed history 

Of the proud young gallant Gheber, 
And the Maid of Araby; 

Then I laid aside the poem, 
For my thoughts all turned to thee. 


I sigh for thy sweet presence 
As a bird sighs for its mate; 

For, like a weary widowed dove, 
My heart is desolate ; 

Like it I’m telling, plaintively, 
Of a sad and lonely fate. 


The fire seems not so cheerful 
As it did when thou wert here; 
The lamp, though trimmed as neatly, 
Sheds not a light so clear ; 
And the very room is lonelier 
Than then it did appear. 
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The books and pens lie seattered, 
And the papers, here and there ; 
The dust I see is gathering fast 
On sideboard, stove, and chair; 
And everything is wearing now 
A sad, neglected air. 


Oh haste thee home, sweet Addie, 
*While my bosom inly warms! 

Let me embrace thee once again 
Right fondly in my arms, 

And I will yield for such a bliss 
The world with all its charms! 


TO PHEBE ANNA. 


BY PRESTON SOUTHER. 


Maip of my childhood’s fairy days, 
Sweet Phebe Belle! This twilight, free, 
I leave the world’s tumultuous ways 
And waft my thoughts to home and thee. 
Though far life’s vista glides apace, 
Though fast its early scenes recede, 
By the light of thy bright eye-lit face 
I may the dream-like story read. 


We have been sinless friends in youth 
In another world we seemed to dwell, 
Where the soul was peace, the lips spake truth, 
And the heart loved easily, not too well ; 
When earth was new, and its forms of light, 
We fancied oft Time would not spoil. 
Blest hours! Who does not chide their flight 
In later life’s inclement toil? 


As is revealed my veiled path, 
1 list for thy soft step in vain — 
My heart forgets the hopes it hath, 
And would pulse o’er its course again. 
Yet still thy smile all blandly beams— 
Thy tones of joy melt not away; 
This twilight realm of spectred dreams 
I see thee, sweet, and would be gay. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER ‘“‘ FORGET-ME-NOT.” 
BY E. J. B. 


THERE is a modest little flower 
To friendship ever dear ; 

Tis nourished in her humble bower, 
And watered by her tear. 


If hearts, by fond affection tied, 
Should chance to slip away, 

This little flower will gently chide 
The heart that thus could stray. 


All other flowers, when once they fade, 
Are left alone to die; 

But this, e’en when it is decayed, 
Will live in memory’s sigh. 


Let cypress-trees and willows wave 
To mark the lonely spot ; 

But all I ask to deck my grave 
Shall be, “‘ Forget-me-not." 
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GENTLE VOICES. 
DY MES. E. J. BUGBEE. 


THERE come strange voices stirring 
My spirit’s depths to-day ; 

With tones of earnest pleading 
They seem to wile away 

My thoughts from toilsome duty, 
From outward sin and care, 

To the inner life of beauty, 
To the voices speaking there 

I would steal away unnoticed 
To some music-haunted spot 

Where human voite or footstep 
The silence breaketh not ; 

Where, through the tall trees o'er me, 
Heaven's deepest blue may peer, 

And the sound of falling waters 


Come faintly to my ear. 


There the cool wind’s gentle kisses 
Might unloosen froin my brow 

The band of pain and weariness 
That tightens round it now ; 

While, forgetting wrong or sorrow, 
And the dusty heated way, 

I could gather sweet refreshing 


All alone to think and pray. 


It is very sweet to listen 
When these gentle voices call, 
And I would not that unheeded 
Their cadences should fal! 
For they seem like angels coming 
To undo the chains of care 
Which so often hold the spirit 
Too closely fettered here. 


The soul might lose its be: 





In earth's unceasing strife, 
If it held not oft communion 

With a higher, better life ; 
If it stifled back its yearnings 

For the beautiful and pure, 
Till the low-toned angel voices 


Had no longer power to lure. 


CHANGE. 
BY MARY S ALWARD 


AGAIN, after the lapse of years, 
I view this sacred place, 

But gazing round I recognize 
Not one familiar face 

All gone! those cherished loving ones 
That used to mingle here, 

Whose pleasant words and actions made 


Life’s pilgrimage so dear. 


The same bright streamlet winds along 
With rippling music free, 

Kissing the smiling flowers that bead 
To hear its melody 

Still o’er the little trellised porch 
My fragrant rose-vine weaves 

A fairy home for birds and dew 
That glitter "mid the leaves 
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Young children play around the door, 
And ‘neath the dear old tree ; 

And merry voices melt in song, 
But all are strange to me. 

Sadly I trace each spot that doth 
Some treasured mem'ry bear, 

And ask “* Where are the absent one~ 


And echo answers ‘‘ Where ?”’ 


Alas! some of that household band, 
The dearest and the best, 

Have passed as summer flowers away, 
And ‘neath the graveyard rest 

The first bright flush of roxy morn, 
Night's brilliant diadem 

The mystic change of bud and leaf, 


Have no more charms fur them. 


And yet I know, as sure as spring 
Shall spread her emerald train, 

And re-awake the sleeping earth, 
They, too, shall rise again, 

All clad in radiant robes of light, 
Just such as angels wear, 

With starry crowns, and harps of gold: 
Oh, shall I know them there? 


THE VOICE OF THE PINE. 
BY FAUSTA 


Tus voice of the breeze, it soundeth 
Through the grand old silver pines, 
Like the solemn roar of the ocean, 
Responsive to stormy winds 
A thousand thoughts it calleth 
From their graves of many years, 
Where the hopes of girlhood slumber 


Embalmed in unshed tears. 


The voice of the pine! it soothed me 
Through weary hours of pain ; 

Like my mother’s gentle smile and tone 
I ne’er shall know again 

Beside the ruddy fire I sit 
In the gray twilight alone, 

Save the phantoms that gather around me 
At the weird pine-tree’s moan. 


A step on the walk: it neareth 
As ever his step would come ; 
And I rise as I hasted long ago 
To welcome the dear one home. 
1 gaze wistfully out at the window, 
But darkness meets my eyne, 
And I know his wished-for step was mocked 
By the cruel voice of the pine. 


Oh heart! whose hope deferred 
Sickened and died through years, 
Look up where the pine-trees beckon 
If thou canst see through tears; 

Look up to the starry heavens 
That spread so broad and fair, 
And gird up thy strength to hasten 
To him who awaits thee there. 


Then the voice of the pine shall betoken 
The sweep of the angel's wing, 

That shall loosen the cord that binds thee 
To a life-long sorrowing. 
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HEART. 
BY CORA. 
"TWas a summer morn—and the sky was clear, 
The wind breathed soft in my listening ear ; 
The sun poured down its golden beams, 
Brightening all earth with its radiant gleams 
Yet not one drop 
Of the mellow light 
Came to my heart 


In its heavy night 


Twasa summer eve—and the sunset’s glow 





Was bathing in beauty a igs below, 





The little birds singing their joyous song 
Swift borne, and reechoed the clouds am. ng: 
Yet not one note 
Of the sweet-toned lay 
Echoed my heart 


At the close of d Ly. 





‘T 

Shone over the forests, and over th« sti 

And the twink! 

Lovingly looked from the change! ess blue: 
Yet will star-beams full 


g stars, forever nw, 


Nevermore on my heart, 
Bidding its grieving 


And tears depart. 


Thus came the morning, the evening, the night, 


And far into cloud-land faded the light, 
And my spirit lay down, but it never «lent, 
For days long, and niguis lung, | wily wept: 


And the tear-drops fall 
Evermore on my heart, 

While the olden dreams 
From their chalice start. 


A MOONLIGHT SCENE. 
BY M. A. R. R. 


Tae earth is hushed in calm repose, 
And nature sleeps in leafy bowers 

The gentle zephyrs fan the cheeks 
And wake the voices of the flowers. 


They sing the songs of other days, 
When elf and fairy on the green 

Danced gaily with their airy lays, 
In joyous homage to their queen. 


And tales of love by fairies spoken, 
That fairy ears had often heard 

And mayhap gentle hearts had broken, 
Were whispered over word for word. 


Around the flower-laden throne 
A rich perfume is in the air ; 
Tis incense of the fairies’ own 
To her who lightly queens it there. 


The lofty trees that stand around 

3ow down their waving heads of green, 
As though they too had pleasure found 

In perfecting so fair a scene. 


The rippling wavelets lave the shore, 
And murmur by in liquid light ; 
The shadow each wave casts before 
But makes the next one seem more bright 


was a suinmer night—and the m *s pale beams 
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A single light is seen to gleam 
Far o’er the waters glittering far, 
An emblem of the living light 
That shines for us in Bethlehem’s star 


WE MEET AGAIN. 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


Here we can listen, sti!! and alone, 
To the whistling win 
And this rippling river's gentle tone, 
And the moaning sound in the night bird’s throats 


‘s low shrieking notes, 


And it is naught if we linger here 
‘Till the pale moon mou 


And the night has dropped 


s her cloudy throne, 
r latest tear, 


And the dove has given her last low moan 


We have much to say ere we part to-night— 


The tale of our life for ten lung years, 
Of our wasted youth and our heart's long blight, 
Of the outward smile and the inward tears. 


But we cannot mark how the face has changed, 
Nor the wasted form in this happy shade, 

As spirit to spirit we're not estranged, 
And can speak of the idols our hearts have made 


And I were happy if the star yet shone 
That lit my life in days that are gone, 
Though my way were wild, and I wandered alone, 


And the night came on when the morn should dawn. 


But the light was out one hapless hour, 

And the mighty mind, and the highborn soul 
No longer moves with its god-like power 

The world of minds it could once contr 


In another world I soon may know 
Why his smile was a heaven, his words a charm, 
ep tones low 





Why his gentle ways and his « 
Could quiet the throng and fear disarm. 


But we have much to say ere we part, 
My early friend of years bygone: 

I will give you the tears ofa bleeding heart 
While you tell your tale as the stars roll on. 


SONNET.—THE SENSES. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Aus. beings round us, which created be, 
Are things of sense—man's senses only five, 
Vhereby the knowledge accurate we derive 
Of what we touch, taste, smell, or hear, or see 
The soul who sits as empress on her throne, 
Can guide these faculties to various ends, 
To good or evil, at her will, each tends, 
And pleasure, at her bidding, thrills alone 
How noble, grand, they well directed be, 
To make us virtuous, happy, wise, or gay ; 
Though wisdom grows, when senses in decay, 
Remind us of our own mortality. 
Touch, Taste, Smell, Hearing, and exalted Light, 
Administer to mortals sources of deligh 
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AN IDYL FOR ADDIE’S BRIDAL. 


BY WILLIE BE. PABOR 


A wreath for our idol! 
A song for her bridal ! 
Woven of pearls from the treasures of song 
Her youth and her beauty 
Made loving a duty ; 
And duty was pleasure: it could not be wrong 


Hence goeth the maiden, 
With new glory laden, 
Across untried wastes on the desert of fears ; 
But now we are hoping 
Her path may be sloping 
To meads fair and sunny, where pleasure appears 


One standeth beside her! 
It is not to chide her, 
But rather to scatter her pathway with flowers ; 
With lover devotion 
To watch each emotion, 
And span with joy’s rainbow her moments and h 


The vows they have spoken 
May never be broken; 


The links in love’s chain will be growing more bright; 


And while they are lengthening, 
Still will be strengthening, 


Increasing in sweetness, and pureness, and light 


Our wishes are blending, 


As voices are sending 


The, thoughts in our hearts, on the current of wor 


And thus for our idol 
We weave for her bridal 
A melody sweet as the music of birds. 


LINES. 
BY MRS. M. T. TUCKER 


‘Tis night—dark, gloomy, cheerless nicht, 
A tempest there will be ; 

Yet brings the storm-cloud, my belov'd, 
No gloom to you and me 


Once, when our young o’erpowered svuls 
In misty darkness lay, 

God saw the shadow on our path, 
And banished it away 


Now, though at times I donbt and fear, 
As all weak creatures do, 

However dark the veil appear 
God’s mercy shineth through 

And, with prophetic sense, I know 
All worldly care shall cease ; 

Lost in the sweet baptismal flow 

Of everlasting peace 


The holy deep unshaken trust, 

So fall and perfect grown, 
Gives to this hamble common dust 
A power not its own. 


Then, though the tempest howleth thus, 
And wintry skies are drear, 

God's arm of love encircles us, 

And what have we to fear! 
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7. Something. 8. Nutcracker. 
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ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 


FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
9. Misgiving 


10. Stage. 


CHARADES. 
11. 
My frst ’s the language of a lamb, 
Or color of a horse; 
And to my second Christians know 
We owe our heavenly loss— 


My whole is used by all of us 
When striving to make clean 
The sinful parts of our weak flesh 
Which most exposed have been. 
12. 
My fret ’s the end of men and things, 
Though differing greatly in degree ; 
Nought can, from wheresoe’er it springs, 
More finite than my second be. 


Without my first the earth exists— 
My whole is said to be at sea, 
Which as a fact few will insist 
On knowing for a certainty 


But that most ladies will persist, 
For reasons they alone can see, 
Making themselves reverse of me, 
There never any doubt can be 


ENIGMAS 
13 
As a rule all men and you 
Have more than one of me, 
And alike all creatures who 
Have an identity. 


So I’m not one—or half of one, 
But with me oft another, 

And two more are required to make 
A man or thing together— 


Yet there are some the world calls me, 
Masters—not boys—they are, 

Of whom I’m one entirely, 
Most useful in a war 


And soldiers, who than other men 
Are oftener in a mess, 

Find themselves far more so when 
They cannot me possess 

14 

Lire and death occur through me— 
Theres not a lovely shrub, 

Or beautiful umbrageous tree. 

But does the former prove. 





While cruel man—alas! ’tis he 
That must the latter show— 

For death alone he uses me 

On animal and ‘ve. 






























OUR 


ASQUINE 


Tue basquine or jacket we now give is suit- 
able for almost any material except velvet ; 
but especially for silk or satin. 

The front is made with plaits ; and the di- 
mensions in the engraving are suitable for a 
rather long waist. The basque is cut into 
deep scallops, on every alternate one of which 
a false lappet is laid, plaited in at the top, 
and finished with bows and ends. Each lap- 
pet is trimmed round with silk braid, or nar- 
row ribbon velvet, and lace. The basque is 
finished to match. 

The lower part of the sleeve exactly re- 
sembles this, and is set full into the upper 


part, which is slashed to show a full white 
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PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR, 


ESPAGNOLE. 
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muslin sleeve, which forms puffs. In a de- 
laine or muslin dress, the puffings may be of 
the same material. 

The upper part of the shoulder, round the 
neck, has lappets similar to the basque and 
sleeve, which give something of the appear- 
ance of a collar. 


NSERTING FOR CLOSE SLEEVES. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S BLANKET. 
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NOVELTIES FOR MARCH. 
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NOVELTIES FOR MARCH. 


BONNETS, 


SLEEVES 


AND CHEMISETTES. 





THERE are a few bonnets in preparation for 
the earliest openings, among which we select 
two, designed as transitions from the heavier 
velvets of winter to the crapes and laces of 
spring. 

Fig. 1 is a combination of Marie Louise blue 
reps silk and black lace; the curtain is deep, 
but not pointed; bouquet of open waterlilies, 
a creamy white, on the right side; they are 
properly represented as without foliage. 


Fig. 2.—Drawn bonnet of white silk, with 
blonde points. There is a double curtain, the 
upper one raised by a large bow and flowing 
ends of white satin ribbon. Cap of thulle and 
blonde—with lily of the valley; strings of 
white satin. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Chemisette and to 
correspond. As the habit-shirt is not seen 
nowadays, it is quite plain. Collar of Va- 


sleeve 


lenciennes edging and insertion. 
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Fig. 4.—The sleeve has a large puff of clear 
muslin, with a cuff turning back; this is pre- 
cisely of the fashion of the collar, and is one 
of the most stylish sets of lingerie imported. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Plainer collars, of embroi- 
dery and lace. Habit-shirt as above, only to 
ensure the fit of the collar. 

Fig. 7.—Vandyke fichu, or cape, of alternate 
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CHEMISE 
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Fig. 6. 


embroidery and Valenciennes insertion, the L 
whole edged by a rich Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 8.—Pointed berthé for evening-dress. 
The foundation is Brussels net, three rows of 
lace in easy fulness headed by a very narrow 
black velvet, sloped heartwise to a point, and 
filled in by a corresponding chemisette. 
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BRIOCHE CUSHION, BRAIDED ON 





FOR PARASOL COVER. 
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MERINO. 








Materials.—Four pieces of colored French merino, and 
one piece of each o/ four colors of braid. 


Tae quantity of merino required for this 
eushion is three-eighths of a yard, which will 
cut into four pieces of the form given in the 
engraving. As the sections of the braid are 
usually all of different colors, four pieces, 
each containing the quantity named, will 
make four cushions ; or if two colors only are 
used, two pieces will suffice for two. 

The design given in the engraving is to be 
enlarged to the necessary size for the cushion ; 
pricked for pointing, and then the same paper 
will do to mark every section. After using 
the paper-pattern with prepared pounce, re- 
move it, and go over the whole design with a 
solution of flake white and gum-water. 

The braiding is to be done in the usual way, 
the stitches being always taken across the thin 
part of the braid. 

In selecting the merinos, violent contrasts 
should be avoided. The tints should be all 
either dark or light. Crimsons, greens, dark 
blue and claret, go well together; but if light 
pinks and blues are among the shades, the 
joining colors should be stone, drab, and a 
warm slate. 

In arranging the braids, the same colors 
should be selected. Green, dark blue, or violet 
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looks well on orange merino, orange on green 
or blue, pink on stone, or gray, dark blue on 
claret, crimson on green. 

If preferred, eight pieces may be cut to form 
the round, instead of four; but, in any case, 
there should be no strong contrasts, and four 
different colors are quite enough to look well. 
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POINT LACE LESIGN FOR PARA- 
SOL COVER. 
(See page 198.) 

Materials.—Three pieces of black silk braid; fine, mid- 
dle, and coarse black netting silk; or if worked in white, 
four pieces of lacet, No. 11; crochet thread, No. 12, 10, and 
8; Mecklenburg thread, No. 10. 

The pattern represents two divisions or one 
quarter of the parasol; the spece between the 
divisions is left open to form the shape, and 
when the work is done the divisions are to be 
joined together. 

Prepare and braid the pattern. Work the 
Bruxelles net with the fine silk, or No. 12 
crochet thread; the point de Venise with the 
coarse silk, or No. 8 thread; the point d’Es- 
pagne and rosettes with the middle silk, or 
No. 10 thread; the bars in the coarse silk, or 
Mecklenburg thread. The size of the cover 
can be enlarged or reduced at pleasure. 
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FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 





NETTING. 
Preparation for Netting.—Take a piece of fine 
string or strong cotton, and knot it to make a 
stirrup, to go over one foot, and come up toa 


convenient distance from the eyes. Or a 
shorter one may be pinne:l to the knee, or to 
a lead cushion. Having filled the needle, 
fasten the end of the thread in a slip-knot on 


the stirrup, and you are ready to begin. 

No. 1. Plain Netting.—Pass the thread thus 
joined to the stirrup over the fore, second, and 
third fincers of the left hand, the forefinger 
being close to the knot, and the mesh held 
under the thread, and straight along the finger. 
Pass the thread under these fingers, and catch 
it up with thethumb. Leave it to hang over 
the hand in a loop, pass the needle up through 
er the fingers, under the mesh, and 
the stitch to 


the loop < 


under the foundation thread or 


be worked. Draw the needle through; in 
doing which you form a loop, which catch 
over the fourth finger of the left hand. Gra- 


dually let the thread off the three fingers, and 
tichten it into a knot, to form itself close to 
the mesh. Then gradually tighten the loop 
still over the fourth finger, taking care not to 
! This 


s the elementary stitch in netting—the only 


et it go until it is nearly drawn tight. 
one—from which every pattern is compounded. 
tight 


llow the mesh to slip from it, and 


If well done, the stitch will just be 
enough to a 
the knot will be quite close to the mesh. It 
forms a diamond. 

No. 2. Square Netting.—To produce a piece 
of netting, which shall be square, and in which 
the holes shall be of the same shape, begin on 


in this net two. 
one stitch in the first, and two in the last. 
Turn again, and work a stitch on every stitch 


one stitch ; Turn, and do 


but the last; in this do two. Continue until 
you have, along one side, as many holes but 
one as you require. For instance, if in your 
pattern you have thirty-six, you want thirty- 
five only. Now do a row, stitch for stitch, 
without any increase. This makes the corner 
square. After this, net the last two stitches 
of every row together, until you have but one. 

No. 3. Oblong Netting.—This term is applied, 
not to the stitch, but to the shape of the work 
when done, the stitches being square, as in 
the last. Proceed as for square netting, until 
you come to the plain 
crease at the end of every second row, but in 


row ; after this, de- 


the alternate ones increase, by doing two in 
one, until, up the straight long side, you have 
as many squares as your design requires, less 
one. Do another plain row; and then de- 
crease at the termination of every row, until 
you net the two last stitches together. To 
prevent the possibility of mistaking one side 
for the other, when alternately increasing and 
decreasing, put a bit of colored silk on one 
side to mark it. 

To male a piece of Netting of six, eight, or ten 
sides, working from the centre.—Begin with half 
the number of stitches that you mean to have 
sides—three for a hexagon, four for an octa- 
gon, and so on. Close into a round, and do 
two stitches in each stitch. You have now as 
many stitches as sides. Do two again in each 
one: you will thus have, alternately, a large 
and a small loop. Work round and round, 


with one stitch in every long loop, and two in 
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every small loop, until you have the required 
size. 

No. 4. Fancy Stitches—Round Netting.—This 
stitch is particularly strong, therefore espe- 
cially suitable for purses, mittens, &c. From 
the mode of working it contracts considerably, 
and will require at least a fifth more stitches 
than plain netting with the same mesh, to 
make any given length. Begin as for plain 
netting, but draw the needle completely out 
from under the mesh, without inserting it in 
the stitch ; then pass it through the loop on 
which you are to work, turning the needle 
upwards and towards you. Tighten the stitch, 
as in common netting. 

No. 5. Honeycomb Netting. —This requires 
four rows fora perfect pattern, and must have 
an even number of stitches. Ist row.—Miss 
the first stitch, and net, instead of it, the 
second; then the first; now net the fourth, 
and afterwards the third. Repeat to the end 
of the 2d.—Plain 3d.—Net 
the first stitch plain, then miss one; net the 
repeat, until 


row. netting. 


next; net the missed stitch; 
you come to the last stitch, which net plain. 
(This row, it will be observed, is exactly like 
the first, but with a plain stitch at the begin- 
ning and ending of the row, to throw the holes 
into the proper places.) 4th.—Plain netting. 
Repeat these four rows alternately. 

No. 6. Long Twisted Stitch—Do a row of 
round netting with a fine mesh, a plain row 
with a mesh double the size, and then another 
(Very useful for purses.) 
two 


row like the first. 
No. 7. Grecian Netting. —- For 
meshes, one seven sizes larger than the other, 
Thus, 6 and 13; 10 and 17; 

Do one plain row first with the 
large mesh. 2d.—Small Draw the 
needle quite from under the mesh, without 


this, 


are required. 
and so on. 
mesh. 


inserting it in the loop; then put the needle 
in the first loop, in the usual direction, and 
slip it on to the second, which draw through 
the first. 
down, to take up the first loop again which 


Bend the point of. your needle 


runs across it; and which you will take up 
by pointing your needle downwards and then 
towards you. Finish the stitch. There isa 
small loop then found at the side, which you 
The alternate repetition of these 
The third row is 
The 
fourth is the same as the second; but, as in 


net plainly. 
two stitches forms the row. 
in plain netting, with the large mesh. 


the honeycom! stitch, one plain stitch must 
be worked at the beginning and end of the 
row. 

No. 8. Ground Net.—This requires an even 
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number of stitches. Ist row.—One stitch, plain 
netting, one with the thread twice round the 
mesh alternately to the end. 2d.—A long 
stitch (that is where the thread has been put 
twice round the needles), a plain stitch ; al- 
ternately. 3d.—Make a double stitch, and 
draw the needle entirely from under the mesh ; 
insert it in the right-hand hole of the last row 
but one (that is, in the line of holes immedi- 
ately under that last made). Catch up the 
first loop of the last row, and draw it through 
that of the previous row, and net it; this will 
cause the second loop of the last row to be 
also partly drawn through. Net this, which 
is a very small stitch, in the ordinary way. 
Repeat these two stitches throughout. The 
next row is like the second ; the fifth like the 
third, except that a plain stitch is done at the 
beginning and end of the row. 
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FRENCH CARRIAGE-BAG. 
(See blue plate in front.) 

Worked on canvas, and single Berlin wool, six shades 
of pink and five shades of gray. : 

Tue pattern must be drawn on the canvas 
the size of the bag. You then work the leaves 
in the shades of gray, veined with dark cerise 
floss silk, two shades, one leaf with one shade 
and the stem also 
The bot- 
six shades of 


and one with the other; 
with the two shades of silk cerise. 
tom of the fruit 
pink, three shades for one fruit and three 


is worked in 
shades for the other. You arrange the colors 
so that the same shade of one must not touch 
the other. The top of the fruit is worked in 
shades of gray the same color as the leaves. 
The gray fruit—the shades are separated with 
five shades of light pink floss silk. The whole 
of it is not shaded, as in general, but each 
piece worked in one color; for instance, if the 
leaf is drawn you must shade it in five differ- 
ent pieces one-half the leaf, and the other half 
the same. The ground is a very dark claret, 
as pattern, when finished. The bag is lined 
with very nice silk; the silk is left twelve 
inches above the bag, allowing for the hem 
when there is a ribbon run through to draw it 
up. You then put avery dark claret silk cord 
quite round the bag, sewing the lining with 
the cord at the top of the bag, so as to keep 
the lining quite straight inside the bag. Then 
you have the same colored cord, very thick, 
for the handles, which is sewn between the 
lining and your embroidery. Work the ground 
in open squares and the design in long stitches. 
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SECTION FOR THE TOP OF A PINCUSHION. 






























































The centre is in open square crochet. The { crochet. It is, therefore, as well adapted for 
border in close crochet, with the design in the simple pincushion as for the box shape. 
beads. The color of the beads should correspond 

The top of the box being covered with silk, with that of the silk with which the frame is 
the color will be visible through the open : covered. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 
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CONVOLVULUS FLOWER MAT. 
WITH FRENCH WOOL FLOWERS. 
(See plate in front of Book.) 

Materials.—Green cannetille, white wool, lilac (not lav- 
ender). Pink and blue, three shades of each; crimson, 
five shades ; shades of green and brown for moss. 

TuesE flowers are made in an extremely 
simple way. Take a piece of stout cardboard, 
and pierce a hole in the centre, throug which 
draw the ends of six pieces of cannetille, each 
Knot them together 
Now 


about three inches long. 
on the wrong side of the cardboard. 
draw each other end through the cardboard, 
at equal distances, so that there are six lines 
radiating from the centre. Fasten on some 
white wool, at the place where the six wires 
meet, and, having threaded a needle with it, 
work round and round on the wires rom the 
centre, exactly in the point iace stitch which 
we term When about 
half an inch of white is done, join on the 
lightest blue, with a weaver’s knot, and do a 
few rounds of it; then the next shade in blue, 
and finally the darkest. This should only 
cover about half the length of the wires. Re- 
move them from the card, and bend the work 
into the form of a convolvulus flower, the side 
next the cardboard in working forming the 
inner part. The ends of wire are to be bent 
down, with the six centre ones, to form a 
short stem. The are to be of the 
three colors, lilac, pink, and blue, and two or 
three of each will be required, according to 
the size of the mat. A few florist’s pistils and 
stamens are to be added in the centre of each 


an English rosette. 


flowers 


flower. 

For the moss, knit in garter stitch about 
fourteen stitches wide several pieces of green 
and brown Wet them thoroughly, 
dry them in the oven, cut them down the 
centre, and undo the knitting, except two edge 
stitches. 

For the leaves. With green wool make a 
chain of eleven, double a bit of cannetille two 
inches down, and hold it with the chain while 
working on it in slip stitch. This forms the 
centre of the leaf. Still hold in the wire, but 
single as you work the rest; 1 sc, ldec, both 


shades. 


on one stitch; 6 t ¢ on three stitches, 1 tc, 1 
de on next, 2dec, 1 se, 1 slip; 2ch, 1 slip on 
chain to form the point; 1 slip; lsc, 2de, 
down the other side, 1 dc, 1 t ¢ on one stitch, 
6 tc on next three, 1 dc, 1se¢ on next. Wind 
the ends of wool and cannetille together to 
make a stem. 

For the centre of the mat, take five, six, or 
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seven pieces of cannetille as long as the di- 
ameter of the mat, and lay them at equal dis- 
tances on a piece of cardboard, crossing in the 
centre, and sewed down together there, as 
well as at intervals along the lines. 

Work on the wires exactly as you did the 
flowers, with the crimson shades, until you 
have a piece large enough for your mat. Cut 
a round of cardboard, an inch and a half 
larger all round, and sew this piece down on 
it. 
calico. 
terspersing it with flowers. 


Cover the other side with green-glazed 
Arrange the moss for the border, in- 
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No. 13. 
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13. 


threads of soft cotton on your work as may be 


Spanish Point.—Fasten as many 


required for the design, to give the work a 


massive or raised effect; afterwards work 


from side to side with button-hole stitches, 
worked 


The edge may be finished as 


which must be close together and 
quite smooth. 
occasion requires, with No. 8 or 9. 

No. 14. Brussels Lace is a succession of rows 
of Brussels edge, worked alternately back- 
wards and forwards. 

No. 15. 
edge, which should be worked 


from left to right. 


of Venetian 
all one way 


Venetian Lace.—Rows 


No. 16. 





No. 16. Sorrento Lace, same as Sorrento edg- 
ing, may be worked backwards and forwards. 

No. 17. Cadiz Lace.—In the first row work 
six close button-hole stitches, miss the space 
of two, work two more, miss two, then work 
six, and so repeat; in the second row work 
two over each space on the row already done, 
and miss each part where stitches are worked ; 
the third row will be the same as the first. 
Repeat alternately. 

No. 18. Fan Lace.—This 
nately with six close Brussels stitches, then 


is worked alter- 


miss the space of six alternately, as in en- 
graving. 








HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE 


Tur Montaty Gown.—-This is only a more 
It is made of fancy 
The pro- 


ornamented night-gown. 
muslins, and trimmed with work. 
portions are much the same as those of night- 
dresses ; but the front of the body is usually 
separate from the skirt, the backs only being 
made in one piece. The top is also put in a 
narrow band, and a running is put to draw 
the back of the waist. 
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The above engraving will give an idea of 
the neat and simple manner in which these 
gowns should be made. In this one, the cen- 
tre of the front is muslir, narrowed towards 


fancy 


ornamented with stitches, 
Of 


in making 


the wrist, 


and with insertion on each side. these 


stitches, which are very useful 


children’s clothes, we will give diagrams, 


from which they may readily be worked. 
the 
shoulder, gives the appearance of a jacket; 


A false piece put on eacl. side, from 
and is trimmed with edging and stitches to 


correspond with the front. 





Tuk First Pinarorr.—We give an engraving 
of the prettiest shape for this article which we 
It is made of fine bird’s-eye 


have yet found. 
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CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


The front is 


twelve inches deep by sixteen in the widest 


diaper, and trimmed with werk. 


part, which allows for ample sloping in front. 
The backs are quite detached, joined only on 
the shoulders, which should be considerably 
sloped. A piece of soft tape, on the wrong 
side of the pinafore, forms the running for 
the string ; and there is a hem along the top, 
and at the bottom of the backs. The tape 
goes under, and forms the armholes. The 
engraving the 
Not more than a depth of four 


shows where trimming 
comes. 
inches should be allowed for the body. 

This pinafore, on a larger scale, is an 
extremely pretty pattern for girls of two 
to six years; but it is not suitable for 
boys. 

Tug FLannet.—Two yards and three- 
quarters of fine flannel will be required 
to make two of these. Tear off two pieces, 
each five and one-half inches deep, and 
the entire width of the flannel, for the 
Divide the rest into three equal 
torn 


bodies. 


parts. One width now be 


down the centre to form the two backs; 


may 


each of the others is to be gored along the 
centre, sloping altogether four inches; that 
is, two inches from the centre of the breadth. 
The three pieces are thus converted into six. 
Run on a gored piece on each side of the half 
breadth, and herring-bone it down, observing 
that, as the cross-cut piece is the longest, it is 
the one that must be held nearest to you in 
joining the seams. The fronts will thus be 
The engraving shows the form in 
Line them 


straight. 
which the bodies should be cut. 
with fine long-cloth, turning it over to form a 
binding to the flannel in every part except 
where the skirt is put in. The 
shoulder straps are narrow pieces of 
flannel, lined and bound with calico, 
sewed on at one side, and with a but- 
ton-hole at the other (see engrav- 
ing). The sides and bottom of the 
skirt are bound with white galloon 
(or flannel binding, as it is sometimes 
called). It should be sewed with 
white silk. 

seven 


It is plaited up, except 
about inches at each edge, 
and set in the body between the 
lining and the flannel. Besides the strings in 
the engraving, two pairs are put to tie the 


skirt. On one side, they are put at the edge ; 
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on the other, about five inches within 
it, on the right side, to keep it well 
folded over. 

Night flannels are usually made 
without any lining, but with two 


LP eee nnn ses 








broad box-pleats down the back of 
the body, and others under the arm. 
They need not be of quite so fine a 


q 
material; but the flannel selected 
should be of pure wool. One end of the body 
only is sloped. 

Tue Nient-Cap.—Made of very fine linen, 
or French cambric; the borders either of 
plain cambric, or with a Valenciennes edging 
sewed onit. The crown of the cap is about 
two and one-half inches in diameter. It is 
much prettier if worked in either crochet, 
tatting, or embroidery. The two former are 
very strong, and quite suitable even for night- 
caps. The cap is composed of three pieces, 
the crown, the head, and theneck. The head- 
piece is ten inches long, and five deep. The 
neck-piece is four and three-quarters by two. 
It is joined to the other to form a round, in 
which the crown is set; and the head-piece is 
then slightly sloped, to shorten it towards the 
ears. Six runnings, set in pairs, and with 
fine bobbin in them. They should draw at 
the end, not at the top of the head. The frills 
are set on one behind the other. As an 
opinion is prevalent that it is prejudicial to 
an infant not to wear caps, we will just briefly 





remark that the best medical authorities re- 
commend the use of one for the first few 
months, especially for children born late in 
the autumn, or in winter. 

Tue First Perricoat is generally made with 
a plain body and shoulder-straps, instead of 
sleeves. In this case, it is tacked inside the 
frock, and they are thus slipped on together. 
Some, however, are of exactly the same form 
as the flannel. 

Tue Fuayyex Rowier is a strip of fine flan- 
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nel, five and one-half inches wide, and long 
enough to wrap twice round a child’s body. 

Tue Bixper.—This is generally of stout 
webbing, woven the proper length. But a 
knitted one is so much softer, while equally 
firm. 

Warmtu.—Very many children are sacri- 
ficed, or permanently injured, by the mistaken 
ideas of mothers on this head; and, as it is one 
of great importance, we will, instead of giving 
our own opinion, quote that of one of the most 
eminent authorities of the day, Doctor Bull: 
‘‘Infants are very susceptible of the impres- 
sions of cold; a proper regard, therefore, to 
a Suitable clothing of the body is positively 
necessary to their enjoyment of health. Un- 
fortunately, an Opinion is prevalent in society 
that the tender child has naturally a great 
power of generating heat, and resisting cold ; 
and from this popular error have arisen the 
most fatal results. This opinion has been 
much strengthened by the insidious manner 
in which cold operates on the frame, the inju- 
rious effects not being always manifest during, 
or immediately after, its application ; so that, 
but too frequently, the fatal result is traced 
to a wrong source, or the infant sinks under 
the action of an unknown cause. It cannot be 
too generally known that the power of gene- 
rating heat, in warm-blooded animals, is at 
its minimum at its birth, and increases success- 
ively to adult age: that young animals, there- 
fore, instead of being warmer than adults, are 
generally a degree or two colder, and, more- 
over, part with their heat more readily. These 
facts show how great must be the folly of that 
system of hardening the constitution which 
induces the parent to plunge the tender and 
delicate child into a cold bath at all seasons, 
and freely to expose it to the cold, cutting 
currents of an easterly wind.’’ 

Ligutvess and WarmTu are the desiderata in 
infants’ clothing. The neck, shoulders, and 
arms should be perfectly protected in cold 
weather, during which period no short-sleeved 
dresses ought to be worn, as their use fre- 
quently leads to croup, inflammation of the 
chest, and other infantile diseases. Very fine 
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flannel dresses, worn instead of the calico 
ones, have materially aided in preserving the 
life of a delicate infant, or one born prema- 
turely. Some modern mothers dispense with 
caps from the very first with their children, 
thus exposing them to a degree of cold which 
ix very likely to affect the eyes and head. The 
eminent medical authority we have already 
quoted advises light linen caps to be worn 
until the hair begins to grow. This seems to 
he a happy medium between the excessive 
warmth to which the children of the last gene- 
ration were subjected, and the uncomfortable 


coldness which is now in vogue. 





PRINCESS-ROYAL PURSE. 





Materials —A filigree gold chalice; a skein of emerald 
green silk; a little scarlet, black, violet, and white ditto; 
six skeins of gold thread; green cord for strings, to match 
the green silk, and green and gold slides. 

Been on a chain of eight, close it into a 
round, and work a de stitch on every stitch, 
with a chain between every two. In the next 
round de under a chain, * 1 ch, 1 de under 
same, 1 ch, 1 de under the next chain, * all 
In the following round, de under every 
after 1 de, and 2 chain 
In this 


round, 
hain, with 1 chain 
ifter the next, alternately all round. 
way increase gradually, until in the ninth 
round there are 132 stitches altogether. Do 
four rounds of se, and then begin the pattern. 
rhe design is repeated six times in every 
round. 

lst pattern round.—* 4 gold, 5 green, 2 gold, 
4 green, 2 gold, 5 green, * 6 times. 

24.—* 4 gold (over 4), 6 green, 2 gold, 2 


green, 2 gold, 6 green, *. 
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3d.—* 1 green, 2 gold, 8 green, 1 gold, 2 
green, 1 gold, 7 green, *. 

4th.—* 1 green, 2 gold, 2 green, 3 gold, 3 
green, 4 gold, 3 green, 3 gold, 1 green, *. 

5th.—* 8 gold, 4 green, 2 gold, 4 green, 4 
gold, *. 

6th.—Gold over gold, and green over green, 
of last round. One more gold. Fasten off 
green. 

7th.—White and gold, *, 2 gold, 2 white, 3 
gold, 4 white, 2 gold, 4 white, 3 gold, 2 white, *. 

8th.—Same colors, *, 2 gold, 9 white, 2 gold, 
9 white, *. Fasten off white. 

9th.—Scarlet and gold. Gold over gold, 
scarlet over white, of last round 

10th like 9th.—Fasten off scarlet. 

11th.—Black and gold, *, 2 gold, 8 black, 4 
gold, 8 black, *. 

12th.—Same colors, with violet. * 2 gold, 7 
black, 2 gold, 2 violet, 2 gold, 7 black, *. 
Fasten off black, and join on the green. 

13th and 14th like 12th, but with green in- 
stead of black. 

15th.—2 gold, 8 green, 4 gold, 8 green, *. 

16th.—2 
gold, 2 green, 2 gold, 5 green, *. 

17th.—* 2 gold, 4 green, 4 gold, 1 green, 2 
gold, 1 green, 4 gold, 4 green, *. 

18th.—* 2 gold, 2 green, 3 gold, 2 violet, 6 
gold, 2 violet, 3 gold, 2 green, *. 

This round being the last of one-half of the 


gold, 5 green, 2 gold, 2 green, 2 


pattern, the remainder is to be done from the 
description already written, working back- 
wards from the 18th to the Ist, inclusive of 
both. Then do three rounds of sc, with the 
green silk only, and follow it by two rounds 
of open square crochet, in the same color. 
Both these rounds must have only one chain 
between every two de. 

Gold lace * 8 de under one chain, 1 ch, miss 


them, 1 se 
* 


2 de and the one chain between 
under the next chain, 1 ch, miss the same, 
repeat all round. Fasten on the chalice, at 
the first round of se. Run the cord in the 
open crochet rounds at the top, and connect 


the joinings of the cord with the gold slides. 
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FOR A CHILD’S CHEMISE. 
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LAYING OUT TABLES. 


No. III.—Dessexts, Teas, AND SUPPERS. 


The Dessert.—The dessert may consist of merely two 
dishes of fruit for the top and bottom; dried fruits, bis- 
cuits, filberts, &c., for the sides and corners; and a cake 
fur the centre. 

When the party is large, and ices are served, the ice- 
plates are placed round the table, the ice-pails at both 
ends of the table, and dishes with wafer-biscuits at the 
sides. Some persons have the ices served in glass dishes, 


which, together with the wafer-biscuits, are handed 
round before the usual dessert. 

When there is preserved ginger, it follows the ices, as it 
serves to stimulate the palate, so that the delicious cool- 
ness of the wines may be better appreciated. 

The side and corner dishes usually put on for dessert 
consist of compétes in glass dishes; frosted fruit served 
on lace-paper, in small glass dishes; preserved and dried 
fruits, in glass dishes; biscuits, plain and fancy; fresh 
fruit, served in dishes surrounded with leaves cr moss; 
olives, wafer-biscuits, brandy-scrolls, &e. 

The centre dishes may consist either of a savoy, or an 
ornamental cake on an elevated stand, a group of waxen 
fruit surrounded with moss, a melon, a pineapple, grapes, 
ar a vase of flowers. 

Each plate should contain a knife, fork, and spoon, with 
two wineglasses arranged upon ad'Oyley. These are to 
he placed be 


water in summer, and luke-warm water in winter, on the 





fore each guest; and a finger-glass, with cold 
‘rivht of each plate; and grape-scissors, and melon knife 
and fork, bef 
eontaining sifted sugar, with pierced ladles, or others 


re their respective dishes. Glass bowls, 
illed with cream, are to be placed near to the centre dish, 
if they are required. A ecut-glass jug, with a tumbler on 
either side, should be placed in a convenient part of the 
centre of the table. 

The wine, either cooled or not, should be placed at both 
ends of the table, or at the bottom, if only a small party, 
the decanters being placed in casters, though the fashion 
is now much abolished 

Zests are put down after the dessert is removed, and 
consist chiefly of anchovy toasts, devilled poultry and 
game, and biscuits, gravy, toasts, grills, &. 

Coffee is the last thing served, and is generally handed 
round upon a salver; after this, the gentlemen withdraw 
to the drawing-room 

Tea.—If after a dinner party, the tea is generally handed 
round by two servants, the one having tea and coffee, with 
hot milk, 
having thinly-cut and rolled bread and butter, biscuits, 


cream, and sugar upon one tray; the other 


and cake, upon another tray. 

If served at an evening party or dance, a servant assists 
the guests, as they arrive, to tea or coffee, which is ranged 
upon a side-table in a small room, The tea and coffee 
occupy the two ends of the table, on either side of the urn, 
In front of the 


which is placed in the centre and back. 





urn are ranged the sngar-candy for coffee, sugar, hot milk, 
When the 


guests have been assisted, they are ushered into the pre- 


cream, bread and butter, cake, and biscuits 


sence of the host and hostess, 

Tea, when only for a small party, may be brought tn 
upon a tray, the tea and coffee-pots occupying the centre 
of the tray; the cups and saucers the front; and the hot 
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milk, cream, slop-basin, and sugar, the ends. The urn is 
placed at the back of the tray; and the bread and butter, 
cut or not, with cake, biscuits, muflins, crumpets, or toast, 
at the sides. 

Suppers.—The great secret of laying out a supper con- 
sists in arranging the china, glass, silver, linen, lights, 
confectionery, substantials, trifles, lowers, and other arti- 
cles, with a due regard to form, color, size, and material. 

A supper-table should neither be too much crowded, nor 
too scanty, nor scattered and broken up with smal! dishes. 
Two dishes of the same description should not be placed 
near to each other. Dishes should not be heaped up as if 
fora ploughman’s repast, but contain sufficient to make 
them look well, without being over or under-done as re- 
gards quantity. 

Hot suppers are now seldom served; for people dine 
later than they did formerly ; and besides being more ex- 
pensive than cold ones, they also give more trouble. 

The centre of the table is generally occupied by an 
épergne, vase of flowers, globe of fish upon an elevated 
stand, a plateau, or small fountain; around which are 
arranged dried, preserved, frosted, or candied fruits; cus- 
tards, jellies, and trifles, in glasses; and small biscuits. 
The top and bottom of the table are furnished with game, 
fowls, or meat; the sides have dishes of ham sliced; 
tongue; collared, potted, hung, and grated beef; brawn, 
mock or real; savory pies; lobsters; oysters; dressed 
crab or cray-fish ; prawn pyramids; sandwiches of ham, 
beef, tongue, anchovy, or other savory morsels; tarts, 
tartlets; cake, biscuits; whipped and other creams; jel- 
lies, blancmange; caramel baskets; patties, &c. 


HOW TO COOK VEAL 


Mixcep Veau.—Cut the meat intended to be minced, 
which may be of any cold joint of veal, into very small 
pieces ; shred lemon-peel very fine, grated nutmeg; add 
salt and half a dozen tablespoonfuls of white stock, or, if 
] 


considered preferable, milk; let these simmer slowly 


without boiling; add butter rubbed in flour when nearly 
done, and, when enough into the dish, lay diamonds of 
toasted bread round the dish, each bearing a thin half 
slice of lemon; strew fried bread-crumbs lightly over the 


veal, and garnish with thin slices of boiled bacon in rolls. 


A Norx pg Veav.—You must have a leg of veal from a 
cow calf, with a good white udder; cut the veal as you 
did for the fricandeau ; but be sure and leave all the udder 
to it, and do not cut it off, only trim and lard where it is 
not; tie the udder down to the veal before you scald it 
and well cover the udder with fat bacon to keep it particu- 
larly white. The white udder you may garnish with a 
wreath of boiled green French beans, or tarragon, or 
truffles, but glaze the larding as for the fricandeau. Be 
careful in dishing of it that the fat does not slip from the 
lean. 

GRENADINS OF VEAL is the last piece left with the veins; 
after cutting out the fricandeau, the collop which you will 
see is round, and the cutlet piece, then this solid round 
piece, which you will cut in half, and trim it as you did 
the former, keeping them either round or oval; lard them 
and braise them the same as a fricandeau, only less time 

GRENADINS FROM A Neck oF VEAL.—About five bones 
from the best end of the neck; cut out the fillet close to 
the bones; trim it free from skin and sinews: flatten it 
with your beater, and trim it nicely. 

Emincers.—Likewise made from dressed meat cut into 


very small dice; put fried or toasted bread sippets round 
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the dish; a mashed potato or rice rim is the neatest way 
for both these dishes to be sent to table. 


FrIcANDEAU oF VEAL.—Cut this from a large leg of 
veal; place the bone from you, then the meat will be in 
front of you; you will see small veins in different direc- 
bons; 

g it all round; then take that piece off; lay it upon 


vour dresser; take clean off the skin, keeping the meat 


put your knife in the one which is largest, follow- 


rather high in the middle; shave it very smooth; lay the 
end of your rubber upon it, and, with your beater, beat 
it well; take off your cloth, and turn it again, keeping it 
the shape of the veal bone; turn it over flat on a plate; 
cut off any skin or pipe, then lard it with fat bacon; if 
ra Jew's family, lard it with smoked beef fat, to be had 
rom their own butcher's, or truffles; when it is larded, 
put ona stewpan of cold water; place your veal in it, 
keeping the bacon downwards, as otherwise the scum will 
settle on the top; skim it; and, when it simmers, put 
your stewpan under the top, and let it dribble gently upon 
it for five minutes; then turn it over, and take itup; then 
line a stewpan with fat bacon or ham cut in slices, a car- 
rot, turnip, and onions, a celery, a fagot of sweet herbs; 
put your fricandeau on a drainer in your stewpan; cover 
e top with thin slices of bacon; half cover it with some 
second stock ; place it on a slow fire to stew gently, keep- 
z a little all the time on the top; it will take about 
iree hours; it should be as tender as to be helped with a 
spoon ; take it up, and glaze it several times. 
curried in small 


Vea, Corriep.—Cut the veal to be 


pieces; any part of veal, cooked or uncooked, that is 
palatable, will serve ; put in astewpan six ounces of fresh 

itter; add to it halfa pint of good white stock, and one 
tiblespoonful of curry-pewder; put to this the veal to be 


cover down close; simmer for two hours; squeeze 


curried 
t quarter of a lemon into it; and serve with a dish of 
boiled rice. 

Caur’s Heap.—Let the head be thoronghly cleaned, the 
brains and tongue be taken out; boil it in a cloth to keep 
t white (it to soak the head for two or three 


hours previously to boiling; it helps to improve the co- 


is as well 


lor wash, soak, and blanch the brains ; then boil them; 
eald some sage; chop it fine; add pepper, and salt, and a 
little milk; mix it with the brains; the tongue, which 


» sonked in salt and water for twenty-four hours, 





*hould be boiled, peeled, and served on a separate dish ; 
the head should boil 


sent to table plainly, should be served as taken up, with 


until tender; and, if intended to be 


melted butter and parsley ; if otherwise, when the head is 
viled 
f the yelk of egg well beaten up, powder with bread 


sufficiently tender, take it up, spread over a coat 


erambs, and brown before the fire in a Dutch or American 
oven 

Ir ror Gaitt.—When the head is boiled sufficiently, 
and then cut it, 


draw out all the bones, and put it to cool; 


if not required whole, into square long egg and 


pieces ; 


bread-crumb them as you would cutlets, only add some 
pped sweet herbs, as well as parsley; put itin your 
en to brown 

Caur’s Heap, Bakep.—Butter the head, and powder it 


a seasoning composed of bread-crumbs very fine, a 


with 
few sweet herbs and sage chopped very fine, cayenne, 
white pepper, and salt; divide the brains into several 


pieces, not too small; sprinkle them with bread-crumbs, 


and lay them in the dish with the head; stick a quantity 


of small pieces of butter over the head and in the eyes; 


throw crumbs over all; pour in three parts of the dish 


fast oven two hours. 





full of water, and bake in a 
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Catr’s Heap, @ la Mattre d'Hitel.—Cut into very 
small collops the meat of a calf's head, which has been 
boiled, and is cold ; put into a stewpan, well kneaded but- 
ter and flour; simmer them two minutes without coloring 
them; pour gently in two teacupfuls of veal broth, and 
let it boil 
mushroom ketchup, two dessertspoonfuls of vinegar, one 
of Chili vinegar, a sprinkle of cayenne, and half a tea- 
spoonful of pounded white sugar; when it boils, put in 
the meat, over which parsley, minced freely, has been 
spread; heat it through by simmering, and serve. 


three minutes; put in two teaspoonfuls of 


To Hasw Ca.r’s Heap.—If this dish is to be made of 
the remains of a head already cooked, there is no neces- 
sity to re-boil it before it is placed in the stewpan with the 
other ingredients ; if it is made with one as yet uncooked ; 
soak it thoroughly for two hours; parboil it; cut the 
meat in slices about an inch thick, and three inches long, 
or smaller, if preferred; brown an onion sliced in flour, 
and butter ina stew or sauté-pan; add the meat with as 
much rich gravy as the quantity of meat will permit; 
season With penper, salt, and cayenne; let it boil; then 
skim clean; simmer until the meat is quite tender; a few 
minutes before you serve, throw in parsley in fine shreds, 
and some sweet herbs chopped very fine; squeeze a little 
lemon in; garnish with forcemeat balls, or thin slices of 
broiled ham rolled 

If expense is not an object, you may add morels and 
truffles in the browning. 

AND 


SICK-ROOM NURSERY. 


DOMESTIC SURGERY. 


Bleeding from the Nose, from whatever cause, may 
generally be stopped by putting a plug of lint into the nos- 
trils; if this does not do, apply a cold lotion to the fore- 
head; raise the head, and place both arms over the head, 
so that it will rest on both hands; dip the lint plug, 
slightly moistened, into some powdered gum arabic, and 
plug the nostrils again; or dip the plug into equal parts 
of powdered gum arabic and alum, and plug the nose. If 
the bowels are confined, take a puryative 

Violent Shocks will sometimes stun a person, and he 
unconscious. Untie &e. ; 
tight, and the 
see if there is bleeding from 


will strings, collars, 


loose anything that is 


remain 
interferes with 
breathing; raise the head; 
any part; apply smelling-salts to the nose, and hot bottles 
to the feet 

In Compression of the Brain, from any cause, such as 
apoplexy, or a piece of fractured bone pressing on it, there 
If you tickle the feet, he does not feel 
it. You cannot The 
pulse is slow and labored; the breathing slow, labored, 


is loss of sensation 
arouse him so as to get an answer 
and snorting ; the pupil enlarged Raise the head, un- 
loose strings or tight things, and send for a surgeon. If 
one cannot be got at once, apply mustard-poultices to the 


feet, and leeches to the temples. 





Choking.—W hen a person has a fish bone in the throat, 
insert the forefinger ; press upon the root of the tongue, so 
as to induce vomiting. If this does not do, let them swal- 
low a lurge piece of potato or soft bread ; and, if these fail, 
give a mustard emetic. 

Fainting, Hysterica, &e.—Loosen the garments; bathe 
the temples with water of eau de cologne; fresh air; 


avoid bustle and excessive sympathy 
Drowning.—Attend to the following essential rules: 1. 

Lose no time. 2. Handle the body gently. 3. Carry the 

body with the head gently raised, and never hold it up by 


the feet. 4. Send for medical assistance immediately, aud 
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in the mean time act as follows: 1. Strip the body, rub it 
dry; then rub it in hot blankets. and place it in a warm 
bed inawarm room. 2. Cleanse away the froth and mucus 
from the nose and mouth. 3. Apply warm bricks, bottles, 
bags of sand, &c., to the arm-pits, between the thighs, 
and soles of the feet. 4. Rub the surface of the body with 
the hands inclosed in warm dry worsted socks. 5. 
sible, put the body intoa warm bath. 6. 


ing, put the pipe of a common bellows into one nostril, 


If pos- 
To restore breath- 


carefully closing the other and the mouth; at the same 
time drawing downwards, and pushing gently backwards, 
the upper part of the windpipe, to allow a more free ad- 
mission of air; blow the bellows gently, in order to inflate 
the lungs, till the breast be raised a little; then set the 
incath and nostrils free, and press gently on the chest; 
When the patient 


ing-salts to the nose; give warm wine 


repeat this until signs of life appear 
revives, apply smell 
or brandy and water. Cautions.—1. Never rub the body 
with salt or spirits. 2. Never roll the body on casks. 3. 


Continue the remedies for twelve hours without ceasing. 





THE TOILET. 
CLoves.—Every part of the clove plant (Caryophyllus 
aromaticus) abounds with aromatic oil; but it is most 


fragrant and plentiful in the unexpanded flower bud, 
of 
brought into the European market for more than 2,000 


which are the cloves commerce. Cloves have been 


years. The plant is a native of the Moluccas and other 


islands in the Chinese seas. ‘‘The average annual crop 


of cloves,’ says Burnett, ‘‘is, from each tree, two or two 
and one-half pounds ; but a fine tree has been known to 
yield one hundred and twenty-five pounds of this spice in 
a single season; and, as 5,000 cloves only weigh one 
pound, there must have been at least $25,000 flowers upon 
this single tree.’ 
The oil of cloves may be obtained by expression from 
the fresh flower buds; but the usual method of procuring 
it is by distillation, which is carried on to a very great 
have a 


It 
and, as will be 


extent th Few essential oils more 


in 


is country 


extensive use in perfumery than that of cloves. com- 


well with grease, soap, and spirit, 


seen in the 


receipts for the various bouquets given here- 


after, it forms a leading feature in some of the most popu- 





handkerchief essences, rondeletia, the guard’s bouquet, 


c., and will be found where least expected. For essence 


of cloves, dissolve oil of cloves in the proportion of two 
ounces of oil to one gallon of spirit. 
asked for “dill 


It is, however, more a druggist’s article than a 


Ditt.—Perfumers are now and then 
water.” 
perfumer’s, as it is more used for its medicinal qualities 
than for its odor, which, by the way, is rather pleasant 
half dill 


water and half rose water, as a simple cosmetic “to clear 


than otherwise. Some ladies use a mixture of 


the complexion." 

The oil of dill is proeured by submitting the crushed 
fruit of dill (Anethum graveolens) with water to distilla- 
tion. The oil floats on the surface of the distillate, from 
which it is separated by the funnel in the usual manner. 
After the separation of the oil, the ‘‘ water”’ is fit for sale. 
il of dill may be used with advantage, if in small pro- 
portions, and mixed with other oils, for perfuming soap. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SimpLe Recerpr FoR INDELIBLE MARKING-INK.—A cor- 
the for 
marking ink: Press the juice from a sufficient number of 


respondent furnishes following simple receipt 


ripe sloes to make half a pint; then burn two ounces of 


horse-beans in a tin shovel, and put them in a linen rag; 


a 
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simmer them in the sloe-juice for about an hour; strain it 
through muslin, and it is ready for use. Take care that 
the article to be marked is perfectly dry. 

To CLean DecanterRs.—Cut some brown paper into 
very small bits, so as to go with ease into the decanters; 
then cut a few pieces of soap very small, and put some 
water, milk warm, into the decanters upon the soap and 
paper; put in also a little pearlash ; by well working this 
about in the decanter, it will take off the rust of the wine, 
and give the glass a fine polish. 

AN efficacious salve for chapped lips may be made by 
1 
bruised alkanet-root 


simmering together an ounce of oil of sweet almonds 
A little 


simmered with them will give the salve a red tinge; and, 





adrachm of mutton suet. 
if you wish it to have a fragrant scent, use oil of jasmine, 
or oil of any other flower, instead of oil of sweet almonds. 

A coop plaster for corns may be made by melting one 
ounce of white dyachylon with the same quantity of 
Apply a 
A very effective remedy 


yel- 
low rosin, and spreading it on Linen or leather. 
piece of the plaster to the corn 
for the pain occasioned by the corn is to wear upon the 
toe one of the adhesive amadon plasters now generally 
sold in the chemists’ shops. These plasters have a circu- 
left 


the surrounding amadon protecting it from the pressure 


lar hole in the centre, so that the corn is uncovered, 
of the shoe. 

Take 
best galls, and a quarter of an ounce of cloves ; 


Receipt FoR MAkine Ixxk.—1 three ounces of 
bruise to 


of 


then set aside 


a coarse powder, and boil over a slow fire, in a pint 


water, for a few hours, stirring frequently ; 
in a covered vessel till cold; then strain, and supply the 
place of the water lost by evaporation, till it measures one 
pint. 2. Now dissolve one ounce and one drachm of the 
best copperas in a half pint of water, and strain ; then dis- 
solve five drachms of gum arabic in a half pint of water, 
and add to the copperas solution a half pint of good cider 
now mix 1 


vinegar ; and 2, and add one ounce of liquid 


bine. Use soft water. Let your ink be exposed to the 


air, and you will have a black ink 

To MAKE Prime VineGAR.—Mix one quart of molasses, 
three gallons of rain-water, and one pint of yeast; let it 
ferment and stand four weeks, and you will have the best 
of vinegar 

Another Way.—To a gallon of water, punt two pounds 
boil and skim it forabout half an hour; 
almost cold, add to it a slice of 


of coarse sugar ; 


put it in a tub, and, when 


bread soaked in fresh yeast. In a week, it may be put 
into stone bottles or a cask, and kept uncorked either in 
the heat of the sun, or near the fire, for six months. To 


keep out insects, paste a bit of crape or gauze over the 
bunghole 

Sopa-Water Powpers.—Put in a blue paper thirty 
grains of carbonate of soda; in a white paper, twenty-five 
Dissolve the blue paper in half a 
drink 


This is a drink well calculated 


grains of tartaric acid 


tumbler of water; stir in the other powder, and 


during effervescence to 
allay the thirst in hot weather. 
Lievip Give.—Dissolve one ounce of borax in a pint of 
add and boil 
until This a 


well for pasting labels on tin, and will do for those who 


boiling water ; two ounces of shellac, ina 


covered vessel the shellac is dissolved nswers 


wish to label Arthur's self-sealing cans. 
Correr.—The London 


Medical Gazette gives the result of numerous experiments 


DeoportzInG PROPERTIES OF 


with roasted coffee, proving that it is the most powerful 
means, not only of rendering animal and vegetable effiu- 


j A room, 


via innocuous, but of actually destroying them 
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ip which meat in an advanced degree of decomposition had 
been kept for some time, was instantly deprived of all 


smell on an open coffee-roaster being carried through it 


ng a pound of coffee newly roasted. In another 


room, exposed to the effluvia occasioned by the clearing 


“il, so that sulphuretted hydrogen and am- 





monia in great yuantities could be chemically detected, the 


stench was completely removed within half a minute, on 
the employment of three ounces of fresh roasted coffee, 
whilst tl th arts of the house were permanently 
cleared of the same smell by being simply traversed with 
the coff aster, although the cleansing of the cesspool 





hours after. The best mode of using the 


coffee as a disinfectant is to dry the raw bean, pound it in 
& mortar, and then roast the powder on a moderately 
heated iron plate until it assumes a dark brown tint, when 
it is fit for use. Then sprinkle it in sinks or cesspools, or 
lay it on a plate in the room which you wish to have 
purified. Coffee acid or coffee oil acts more readily in 
minute quantities, 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Wisconsin Favurr-Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound of 
raw salt fat pork, « pped very fine; then pour on a pint 
bo i” Ww ( cup of sugar, tw f molasses, two 
teaspounfuls ves, one of cinnamon, one nutmeg, two 





teaspoons of saleratus, one pound and a half of raisins, 


slso a citron and currants if liked, and flour as stiff as can 
be stirred ; bake very slowly an hour, or longer, if neces- 
r as it will burn without great care. This will make 





@ loaves, and will keep well. 


thr 
Gixaer Sxaps.—Two cups of molasses, one of lard, a 


tablespoon 


of ginger, a tablespoon of saleratus, dissolved 





as little hot water as possible; flour; roll very thin. 
of 

rs, half a teaspoon of soda, 
“l in the fl flour to the 
bake immediately. 


Sopa Jruty-Cake (delicious).—One teacup sweet 


cream, two of sugar, two eg 





eam of tartar stir: 


ice of batter-cakes ; 


eof ce! 





ur, 


ter 


Trea-Cakrs.—One cup of butter, two of sugar; beat to- 


one cup of sour milk or water, a teaspoonful of 


esleratus; spice with nutmeg or caraway; flour to roll 


mix as soft as possib e 
Cream Cooxirs.—One teacup of sour cream, two cups 


of sugar, one egg, teaspoon of saleratus; flour to roll out; 


nutmeyw or seeds, 
Sago Prppixna.—Wash a teacupful of sago; put in your 


pudding-dish, and pour on a quart of boiling water, stir- 


ring all the time; put ina little salt, and a tablespoon of 
sugar. The longer it stands thus before baking, the 
better. Bake slowly an hour. Eaten with sugar and 


butter stirred together 
It is not generally known that hog’s lard, or animal oil 


of almost any kind, is an antidote to the awful poison, 


strychnine. Dose: as much as can be got down the pa- 





tient, and that as quickly as possible. 


For A Borx.—Raw cotton, flour, and sweet oil, applied 


immediately, is the best remedy I ever saw tried Rub on 


the flour first, then the oil, and lastly bind a quantity of 
cotton 

By request, we again publish a receipt for making shirt 
bosoms glossy: Take two ounces of fine white gum arabic 
powder; put it in a pitcher, and pour on ita pint or more 


of boiling water, according to the degree of strength you 


and then, having covered it, let it stand all night; 





pour it carefully from the dregs into a 


rying 
clean | le: oe 


rk it up, and keep it for use. A table- 
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spoonful of gum water, stirred in a pint of starch, made in 
the will give to lawns, either white or 
printed, a look of newness, when nothing else can restore 


usual manner, 


them after they have been washed. 


Chemistry for the Poung, 


LESSON IV. 
(Concluded.) 


64. The operation of cleansing may be performed by 
washing out with a strong boiling solution of carbonate 
of potash (pearl-ash), by which means the oil is converted 


into soap, and iseasily removable. In the performance of 





this cleansing operation, the young chemist will have— 
accidentally, so to speak—stumbled upon the soap-making 
process. 

65. As it is desirable never to allow an opportunity of 
acquiring instruction to escape, this opportunity may be 
taken advantage of for demonstrating a leading quality of 
carbonate of potash (pearl-ash).* 

66. Probably, if this substance have been kept in a 


corked or stoppered bottle even (which ought to have 


been), it will feel damp to the touch. This dampness is 


produced on account of the tendency of the substance to 


abstract water from all bodies containing water with 


which it may come in contact, even the atmosphere 

67. Take a little of this pearl-ash in a silver spoon, and, 
holding the spoon over a candle flame—but not in it—dry 
the substance ; when dry, transfer it to a plate, and allow 
No 


hot or apparently dry the day, the salt, nevertheless, will 


it to stand exposed to the atmosphere. matter how 
attract moisture in the course of a few hours. 

Hence it follows that carbonate of potash—or a sub- 
stance of equivalent powers—may be used for separating 
It 
may be also used asa means of separating water mixed 


water from the atmosphere as a means of analysis 
with certain fluids, as will be demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing experiment :— 

68. Take a test tube; pour in a little aleo..ol, then a 
little water—the two will combine; now add a little dry 
carbonate of potash; shake all together, cork, and allow 
to stand at rest. The carbonate of potash will absolutely 
steal the water from the alcohol, forming a well-marked 
This 
result will require the lapse, perhaps, of half an hour to 


aqueous layer, on which the alcoholic layer floats 
be perfect. By means of this quality of carbonate of pot- 


ash which we have seen, the strength of mixtures of 
alcohol and water may be estimated with considerable 
accuracy. The mixture being put into a graduated tube, 
and the carbonate of potash added, a separation into two 
layers will occur, as we have observed ; and, by perform- 
ing a series of comparative experiments, we arrive at the 
desired information. Carbonate of potash being the first 
deliquescent, or water-attracting, substance we have yet 
ht 


it desirable to indicate how the powers of this class of 





met with in the course of our experiments, I have th 
bodies may be applied to actual cases of analysis. How- 
ever, it is not the substance carbonate of potash to which 
the chemist most generally has recourse for the purpose 
of absorbing moisture, but a substance termed chloride 
of calcium. Oil of vitriol is also used in many cases, with 
in view. 


the same object 


* Pearl-ash is common or impure carbonate of potash, 
and answers the purpose of a cleansing material perfectly 
well. When required asa test, however, pure carbonate 


of potash should be asked for. 
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A mist of words, 
Like halos round the moon, though they enlarge 
The seeming size of thought, make the light less. 
It is the thought writ down we want ; 
Not its effect, not likenesses of likenesses. —Frstvs. 


Words are things; and a small drop of ink, 

Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 
a ByRon. 


A GENERAL diffusion of knowledge is the boast of our 
country. Travellers from ‘‘ beyond the sea’’ are surprised 
to tind science in the workshop, information at the plow- 
handle, and factory operatives writing poetry and pub- 
lishing magazines of elegant literature. We are proud of 
this feature of our country’s progress. It has always 
been our aim to aid in this real intellectual improvement 
of the masses: and we would now do this by pointing out 


# want that is brought perpetually to our attention in the 


editorial department, for which we are responsible. We 
allude to the deficiency of many American writers in dic- 
tionary knowledge. The extraordinury spelling, the 


* range misapplication of the power and the meaning of 
words that we meet with every day in manuscripts of 


1 as well as of with wonder; and 


ren women, fill us 
though we cannot often forbear laughing at these ludi- 
crous mistakes, we feel mortified for our correspondents. 
We have often been tempted to advise individually—in- 
deed, we have done so; but it is a never-ending task. So 
now we intend, taking the best authority* for our stand- 
ard, to make a few remarks on the subject, which may be 
read by all our correspondents, and we hope with profit. 

To begin at the beginning, every family should own a 
good dictionary, and ‘‘ Webster’s Dictionary”’ is the Lest, 
the very best of the English language. 

Children, from the time they are able to connect sylla- 
b'es, should be taught to go to this dictionary as authority 
on all occasions of doubtful spelling or the meaning of 
The trouble of looking will 
The proper way of spelling becomes thus a part of the 
life the right By this 
easy means, how much mortification is avoided in later 


words. impress the lesson. 


mind, and through prevails. 
life, and how much time saved! 

There are adult persons of intelligence who have been 
unfortunate in wanting early instruction, and therefore 
have grown up with habits of incorrect orthography 
If any 


unhappy defect of memory prevents them from fixing the 


These habits may be cured, and ought to be cured. 


right letters in their heads (or brain), they must make 
this dictionary their constant companion, and never write 
the smallest note without consulting it. 


* An American Dictionary of the English Language, 
to which is prefixed an Introductory Dissertation on the 
Origin, History, and Connection of the Languages of 
Western Asia and Europe, with an explanation of the 
By Noah 
Revised and enlarged by Chauncey A. 


principles on which languages are formed. 
Webster, LL. D. 
Goodrich, Professor in Yale College. Published by George 


aud Charles Merriam: Spriugfield, Massachusetts. 
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A classical education, teaching the derivation of a large 
portion of our language, enables those who possess that 
advantage to use words in their proper sense. But how 
many people there are who have either never been taught 
the dead languages, or who have acquired too superficial 
a tincture of them to be of any practical use! Thus the 
majority of the population really lose the expression of 
their best and brightest thoughts through the misapplica- 
tion of words. Wit and imagination are lost when they 
have no proper medium to pass through; and even wis- 
dom gains in power as well as beauty when expressed in 
proper words. The habit of searching out the etymology 
of all unfamiliar words would be the best substitate for a 
knowledge of the classics, and afford to the intelligent 
thinker the proper dress for his or her ideas. We particu- 
larly recommend this study to young ladies who are fond 
of writing. While our country affords such an excellent 
work as ‘‘ Webster's Dictionary,’’ there is no apology for 
the faults in orthography and etymology which our Ame- 
rican writers commit. A knowledge of words will not, 
to be sure, give ideas where the power of thought is defi- 
cient or uncultivated; but the study of correctness in 
This cor- 
the 


expression isa great help to mental activity 


rectness is among the earliest lessons to be taught 
human being ; and, as women are the earliest teachers, it 
follows that they should be thoroughly instructed in their 
own language. Every woman, whether married or single, 
should be impressed with her duty to teach the young, 
who fall under her care or her example, the great art of 
To aid her 
in this, her every-day work, she will find ‘* Webster's 
The book will 


help her task morally as well as intellectually, 


“using proper words in their proper places.’’ 
Dictionary’’ an indispensable assistant. 
as right 
words inspire right thoughts, and right thinking leads to 
right doing. 

Of this dictionary, we will now give a brief notice, with 
the hope of inducing all correspondents and readers of the 
if it 


The new and corrected edition 


Lady’s Book to procure a copy of ‘‘ Webster,” is not 
already in their possession. 
has been brought out in various forms, some so cheap as 
And 


who need be ashamed to own to the study of this book 


to be within the means of every industrious person. 


when the great Daniel Webster has said that he “never 
felt fully equipped for writing without ‘Webster's Dic- 
tionary’ at hand’’? He considered it the best dictionary 
of the English language 

In Great Britain, this work holds the highest rank. 
Dictionaries lately compiled, both in England and Scotland, 
boast on their title-pages that their authority is ‘*‘ Web- 


ster. Like all other great philologists, Webster has had 


his opponents, enviers, and detractors “Envy dogs 


merit,’ we well know; besides, some honest conserva- 
tives feel scruples about any change; and Webster has 
made changes in orthography which some say are not 
improvements. Allowing a few of these changes were 
unnecessary, their proportion to the whole of the work 
acknowledged to be correct is so smal! as scarcely to de 


Like motes in the sunbeams, that never 


serve mention. 
intercept the light, but rather make its power more ap- 
parent, these little faults, that some of the critics parade 
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with such pomp of words, only serve to show héw won- 
derful are the merits which they dare not question. One 
yr Webster’s fiercest opponents has computed that 


limited to 


of Doct 
the changes com plained of as incorrect are 
eighty words in a dictionary of eighty thousand words! 
For these eighty changes, Doctor Webster has adduced, 
never making them 
is the 


as we think, clear and good reasons, 


when they would conceal the derivation, which 


vuly good reason for maintaining an inconvenient spelling 
ab yvunding in superfluous letters. 


When Doctor Webster omits the w in favor, honor, su- 


i 
the words nearer to the roots whence they are derived, the 


perior, and the k in physic, music, and rhetoric, he brings 


Latin being favor, honor, superior, and musica, physica, 
rhetorica, 

To leave out a letter, in some cases, would be to lose the 
hist« of the word, so to speak; for instance, in such 
words as deign, feign, reign, the g, as Mr. Trench justly 
observes, “‘though silent to the ear, is eloquent to the 
It speaks of the Latin roots, digno, fingo, regno 
doubt and debt; the d “‘is not idle; it is 


lebitum.” 


ry 


eye.”’ 


So in the words 


telling us of dubium and 











It has been the object of every sensible lexicographer to 
reduce the orthography of our language to some analogy. 
Doctor Johnson was as earnest on this point as Doctor 
Webster; but changes of the kind cannot be violently 
foreed on a nation. Doctor Johnson made those changes 
which suited his day; and now every person acknow- 
ledges their propriety. Still, he could not, at that time, 
have omitted the final k in music, physic, rhetoric, &c., 
nor the nseless w in superior, inferior, &c., without doing 
violence to his own nature le loved the pompous in 
aty and long words struck his eye, as well as pleased 

sear. It was reserved for the practical American philo- 


gist to perfect the language which is our inheritance 


from our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and not derived from the 
present English people. In this ‘‘ American Dictionary of 
the English Language,’’ Doctor Webster has thrown aside 


all supertiuous letters; and that he has done wisely and 


well in these changes is almost universally conceded. 
Even to those who still cling to their Johnsonian oracle, 
**Webster’s Dictionary’? must be an indispensable family 
counsellor, as it contains definitions of all the new terms of 


the day, the technicalities of modern science, and the multi- 


tade of new words which the modern mint of custom has 


stamped to meet the growing necessities, inventions, dis- 
coveries, and thoughts of our New World, now shaping 
the character and destiny of the age 
To perfect his great work, Dr. Webster devoted thirty- 
is that 
forty thousand of new 


five years of his life; and the result he has added 


many thousands of words, and over 
language 


the of 


The pronunciation 


definitions, which make meaning our 


more simple, as well as more copious. 
fully marked; and tables of Scriptural and of geo- 
graphical the book is the 
mplete of its kind ever produced. Well 


‘*American Dictionary of the 


18 care 
names are added In short, 
most ex may 


Americans be proud of this 


English Language.” It gives us pre-eminence, in power 
and copiousness of tongue, over the elder branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race It has broken the last link of our 


colonial bondage, and rendered us as independent of Eng- 


land in language as we are in laws. Henceforth we may 
well place the name of Noah Webster among the greatest 
benefactors of our country. 


Crvetty To Womex.—In a very extraordinary novel* 
lately published in Boston, we find sentiments that deserve 
ad. ByC 


* Never too Late to M 
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The author is an English- 
We commend 


to be printed in letters of gold. 
man, though now resident in our country. 
this novel to all our friends. It will not be time lost that 
is given to its perusal. The following extract is from a 
sermon preached to the convicts in a model prison in Eng- 
land :— 

‘Of minor cruelties, that do not attack life itself, the 
most horrible, he thought, was cruelty to women. Here 
the man must trample on every manly feeling, on the 
instinct and the traditions of sex, on the opinion of man- 
kind, on the generosity that goes with superior strength 
and courage. A man who is cruel to a woman is called a 
brute ; but, if the brutes could speak, they would appeal 
against this phrase as unjust tothem. What animal but 
man did you ever see maltreat a female of his species? 
The brutes are pot such beasts as bad, cruel men are. Or, 
if you ever saw such a monstrosity, the animal that did it 
Was some notorious coward, such as the deer, which, I 
believe, is now and then guilty, in a trifling degree, of this 
dirty sin, being a rank coward. But who ever saw a lion, 
ora dog, or any ccurageous animal let himself down to 
the level of a cowardly man so far as this? 

** Here sprang from his lips a true and tender picture of 
a wife: The narrow and virtuous circle of her joys, her 
many sufferings, great and little—no need of being cruel 
to her; she must suffer so much without that. The claims 
to pity and uncommon consideration every woman builds 
of marriage. Her inestimable 


up during a few years 


value in the house! How true tothe hearth she is, unless 


her husband corrupts her, or drives her to despair! How 
often she is good in spite of his example! How rarely 
she is evil but by his example! God made her weaker, 
that man might have the honest satisfaction and superior 
To her 


with the strength so intrusted him for her good is to rebel 


joy of protecting and supporting her. torture 
against Heaven’s design; it is to bea monster, a coward, 
and a fool.” 


Retiators Novets.—In the last North British Reviev, 


there is a good article on this species of novel, which 
is becoming—the novel, we mean—so common We 
confess that we are not partial to this kind of fiction. 


We do not goto novels to learn our religion; nor have we 
ever found, in such works, any real aid to devotional feel- 
ings. Faith in the 
viour; nor can the illustrations of a religions life found 


in the novel writer is not faith Sa- 


in novels, except on rare occasions, be useful, or even pos- 
sible in the every-day duties of this working-day world 
We agree with the reviewer in his sentiments, and give 
his views in his own words :— 


“Religious novels are sometimes controversial and 


satirical, sometimes almost entirely earnest and serious in 
tone. Not unfrequently we find in them a mixture of 
these different styles ; 


vored by the author are exalted and associated with what- 


the religious life and doctrines fa- 


ever in intellect, character, and social station, is attractive 
to the sympathies, and productive of respect on the part 
of the reader; while the views to which he is opposed are 
associated with intellectual weakness, vulgar hypocrisy, 
or social vulgarity. Deliberately to create a character, to 
invent a set of circumstances, to farnish an imaginary 
opponent with feeble arguments, to put forward an ex- 
treme statement of his views in an offensive form, possi- 
bly to publish under the forms of fiction unauthenticated 
gossip about private persons, do not appear to us candid 
or charitable in religious or any other kind of contro- 
The form 
characters, and arguments are purely the 


versy of the controversial novel, where cir- 


cumstances, 
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creation of the author, and yet profess to imitate a state 
of things actually existing, is peculiarly adapted for mis- 
representing an opponent's opinions, and for venting all 
the bitterness of sectarian animosities. If, as not unfre- 
quently happens, such misrepresentation and ridicule are 
found side by side with idealized types of character, 
life the 


anthor approves, the effect, intended by him, is likely to 


representing the opinions and religious which 
be marred by the sense of unfairness and also of the in- 
congruity between the two kinds of spirit actuating him, 
which is foreed upon the reader. We doubt whether, in 
any case, those themes, which naturally inspire awe, 
reverence, and humility, are in harmony with the natural 
accompaniments of a modern novel. Many people surely 
are shocked when they find them in combination with the 
levity, the flippancy, and bitterness of a controversial 
satire 

‘Our principal objection, then, to one common class of 
religious novels, is the unfairness @nd bitterness of its 
satirical representation. The natural tendency to satire 
and caricature, on the part of the writer, is whetted by the 
The 


and presents the temptation to a misrepresentation 


stimulus of controversy form of the novel gives 
scope, 
of an opponent’s views, such as could not be attempted in 
a discussion founded on facts, and addressed to the under- 
standing. Further, we urge that the intellect, gifted with 
powers of cogent argument, and trained to the study and 
mastering of great speculative questions, is not often, 
circumstances, fitted for presenting 
We 


believe, too, that those who have most earnestly studied 


either by nature or 


interesting and truthful pictures of living beings 


disputed questions of doctrine and philosophy, who have 
felt the serious duty of rightly and honestly using their 
reason in the pursuit of truth, who have learned to de 
spise sophistry and rhetoric on moral as well as intellectual 
grounds, would not, even had they the power, condescend 
either to trifle in this way with their deepest convictions, 
or to take advantage of the idle hours and weaker suscep- 
tibilities of their readers 

“Further, while love, adventure, and the struggles by 


which success in life is attained, naturally fall within the 





and truthfulness of religion 
The 
interest of novel-reading arises from our tendency to put 
We become, for the 


dom 1in of fancy, the sobriety 
appear to us to demand a strict adherence to reality. 
ourselves into imaginary situations 
time, the hero of the adventures which we are reading. 
It see 
for a few | 


ms to us neither natural nor healthy to pass, even 
ours, through imaginary religious experiences 
It is undoubtedly most interesting and useful to enter into 
the religions life of others; but the benefit we derive from 
ght depends on our conviction that what is pre- 
To attempt to idealize reli- 


ty of its truth, 


such ins 
sented to us is true and real. 


gion seems to us to palter with the maje 





and the reality of its interests. The actual records of the 
lives of good men will satisfy the desire we feel to under- 
We feel, 


novelist 


stand the spiritual condition of others. more- 
over, that the ordinary devices, by which the 
keeps us under his spell, are out of keeping with interests 
so real and paramount. This class of works is, for the 
most part, wearisome to the ordinary novel reader, who 
finds himself cheated of the interest which he seeks. The 
find that the element 


of fiction greatly diminishes the value of the 


more serious class of readers will 


religious ex- 
perience, thought, and feeling, which are presented to 
them.” 

There is another class of these novels, or rather novel- 


lettes, now filling the hands and heads of children, which 


h at anothe! opportunity 


We Sluts Ulent 
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PLACES OF EDUCATION FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 

nD e) 
Hernando, Mississippi. Frou 
The Board 
include the most 


MississipP! Lapies’ (styled Female in the progra 
CoLiees is established at 
the circular, it seems to be well patronized 
of Visitors and the Board of Trustees 


of the State in their catalogue, besides a 
This cx 
incorporated, and the State appoints a number of 
We wish latter, 


Is it not proper and right that women 


eminent men 


number of the magnates of Tennessee. llege is 
the 
trustees and visitors. that, among the 
part were ladies. 


should have some share in the superintendence of institu- 


tions of learning established exclusively for girls? We 
are glad that men are becoming interested in this great 
question of educating the daughters of America liberally 


as the sons; but, in this work, women must aid, or it will 
not be well and wisely done. So, in the next catalogue, 
we hope to find that the matrons of Mississippi are lending 
if not build up, this college for 
pupils. The 


Reverend William 


their influence to beautif 





young ladies. There are now over ninety 


studies are arranged on a liberal scale 
Carey Crane, A M., is principa and we gather, from his 
Address—‘*‘ The Effect of 


Mind,” delivered before 


Classic Study upon the Human 


the y men Of Mississippi 


College, Clinton, Hinds County, Mississippi—that he is a 
zealous admirer of classical learning At the close of this 
Address, he thus encouraged the ta ts of women :— 


** And, ladies, you owe much to classical 
classically refined gentleman ever treated woman with 
coarse brutality. Cultivate, y 
ancient, while, with a poet, 


‘Onl 


fe, on morals, be (your) thy thoughts em] 


oyed 5 


Leave to the schools their atoms and their void 


Aspire, yourselves, to high distinction in classical litera- 


ture, and cultivate the graces of a refined and polished 


Let the representative mothers of our race be your 


style 


the r 





models for imitation, snd not esentative queens, 
You, too, 


, if not pro- 


whose highest aspiration has been authority 


if you choose so to be, can become respectable 


found classical scholars. Acquire mental discipline, then 


aspire to practical knowledge 
na-S FoR Youne La- 


Mr 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH BoARD HOO! 


pigs, Mount Holly, New Jersey A. Perrot and Miss 


R. Schively are the principals. The programme promises 





well. 

LANSINGBURGH LaApigs’ Seminary (Fen n the ciren- 
lar) appears to be in a flourishing cond i. From the 
report of the examining committ we that the 
literary advantages are exce t, and tl ( " 
and accommodations of the school render it very « rable 


health of 
A. FF and, of the Board of 
Instruction, Reverend 8. Hatch is principal, 
Hatch The 
County, New York. 


for the the pupils 
] 


president ; 





Reverend ing 


preceptress, Institution is in Rei 


Peexskint. Youna Lapies’ Ixetirvre, &e. (See 


179 of the February number: not “‘ Peeksville.’’) 


page 


HeaLTH AND Eprvcation.—In onr zea! for the last, we 


must not forget that, without health ‘rl loses its 
best benefits. There is danger, great danger, in forcing 
the mind to the detriment of the body. The following 
remarks, from a medical journal, are important; and we 
entreat those who are founding schools for young ladies to 


take heed that the pl ysical we being of the students does 


bot sulier ib consequence I thelr inentlal training, 
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“A few weeks ago, we were called upon to see a young 
girl suffering from general debility, neuralgic pains, ver- 
tigo, and headache. She had just returned from a board- 
ing-school in a neighboring city, where she spent only a 
month before her health, previously good, failed. On 
inquiry, we found the routine of the school to be as fol- 
lows; and, to be certain of the correctness of her account, 
we have made inquiries of others familiar with its man- 
agement. 

“The pupils rise at five in the morning. They study 
from five to seven o'clock. From seven to eight o’clock 
they have breakfast. From eight in the morning to two 
P. M. is spent in the school-room, a period of six hours. 
At two, they have dinner; and, from three to five, are 
allowed to walk or take other exercise. From five to six, 
they have tea; and then study from seven to nine, when 
they are sent to bed 

‘*Their diet is light and unsubstantial ; and their appe- 
tites, under such a rewimen, are as feeble as the diet. 

‘Now, here the day of a young, growing, and spirited 
school-girl is divided into periods of seven hours for 
sleep, three for meals, two for exercise, and twelve for 
study. Every person under full adult age needs eight or 
nine hours sleep; and, in order that sleep should be 
ealthful and refreshing, they require at least six hours 
of recreation and active exercise 

‘The time for meals is sufficiently ample in the instance 
here mentioned; but, to allow only two hours for exer- 
cise, and that in the afternoon, when heat and fatigue 
And twelve 


dispose them to rest, is positively murderous. 





hours’ study per day is at least five hours too much for any 
y jung person. 

“A child in full vigorous health will acquire more 
knowledge in six hours daily than in twelve; for full 
health and mental vigor are incompatible with the disci- 
pline we have described 

“This system of education takes young, robust, romp- 
ing girls, and transforms them to slow, languid, worthless 
women To acquire skill on the piano, a little bad 
French, and a namby-pamby knowledge of the ‘ English 
branches,’ they sacrifice health, energy, all capacity for 
the duties of womanhood, and not unfrequently life itself.” 


Crriovs Statistics Aanovt Frencn Women.—In a late 
French quarterly journal (Annales d’ Hygiene et M decine 
Liégales), an abstract from official documents is given of 
the employments of the French people. From this ab- 
stract, we select the portion relating tothe women. After 
stating the entire population of France, at the present 
time, to be thirty-four million nine hundred and thirty 
thousand, the report goes on: “‘In regard to occupations 
and professions, there are fourteen million three hundred 
thousand engaged in agriculture ; one million, three buan- 
dred thousand in manufactures on a large scale; and four 
million seven hundred thousand in a small way, and in 
the mechanic arts and handicraft-work. The members of 
the liberal professions number two million two hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand; of domestics, nearly a million, 
or nine hundred and six thousand six hundred and sixty- 
six. Of the two sexes employed or occupied as above, 
those of the male sex, beginning with the agriculturists, 
number, under the respective heads just designated, seven 
million seven hundred and seventy thousand; eight mil- 
lion; three million; one million five hundred thousand. 
At this rate, there were upwards of nine million of females 
actively employed in the several ways here specified. Of 
this number of women, six million five hundred thousand 


are engaged in agriculture, either as owners of the land, 
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or, in still larger number, laborers of the soil. The 
Women, occupied in the liberal professions, amount to 
seven hundred and sixty thousand. These include, we 
suppose, teachers, and artists, and sages-femmes. There 
are twenty-six thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight 
physicians and apothecaries, and twelve thousand six 
hundred and sixty-six sages-femmes, or midwives. The 
proportions of the two sexes engaged in domestic service, 
in the entire number already given, are two hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand seven hundred and thirty men, 
and six hundred and eighteen thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-six women.” 

Think of this, that six millions and a half of the women 
of France are engaged in agriculture, doing the work of 
men! 

The female population is reckoned at seventeen million 
nine hundred and eighty-eight thousand two hundred 
and sixty-six. Of this number, only about twelve mil- 
lions are provided fér by their husbands and relatives. 
Five million of women, nearly one-third of the sex in 
France, have to support themselves. 


A Comptment from genius to woman is very pleasant, 
because it enables us to communicate the pleasure to our 
readers. Here we have a new and neatly turned compli- 
ment to the sex from a young poet of the medical profes- 
sion, John J. Patrick, M. D., a resident of the great West, 
where flowers are sown over wildernesses like stars on the 
sky, and where the spirit of beauty should be the inspirer 


of poesy. 
MOSAICAL ORIGIN OF WOMAN. 


Wuew God, in his wisdom, looked down from above, 
And saw all creation were mated but man, 

(We know it is written that God is all love,) 
Thus spoke to his angels, revealing his plan: 


‘* Man first being made from the dust of the earth, 
But somewhat refined, and well moulded, ‘tis true, 
Shall not be so fine as the one in whose birth 
All nations shall sing, and rejoice in it too. 


‘Go, Morpheus, and make the man Adam a bed 
Of poppies and night-shade, and put him to sleep, 
Till all recollection of being has fled, 


And darkness prevails as it did on the deep.” 


"Twas done. In an instant, with surgical skill, 
A rib from the side of our father he took, 
And made mother Eve by the power of his will; 


For so it is written in Moses’s book. 


The taking a rib from old Adam, ‘tis clear, 
Would not make a woman as large as a man; 

But, adding some substance which made her more dear, 
And beautiful, too, would account for the plan. 


And thus it is seen, in each nation and clime, 
That woman abounds in this gift from above, 

Which makes her in person appear so divine ; 
For women are lovely, and God he is love. 


Mount Vernon Lapigs’ Association.—We have lately 
received assurances from the ‘Southern Matron’ (the 
president of the association) that the arrangements for the 
purchase of the Mount Vernon estate are in train, and 
will soon be prepared to lay before the public. She en 
treats the ladies to do what they can by collecting names 
and subscriptions in readiness to meet the requirements 


of the purchase. We have received one name since our 
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last record. Here it is; and we hope it will be the herald 
of a thousand. 
Miss Sophia Chamberlin, Romeo, Michigan, 





ee 


To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted, and will appear when we have room: “ Eve- 
ning.”’ (Will “ Nella” let us know whether the poems she 
sent us have ever been in print ?)—‘‘ Lines’’—* Xarifa”— 
“The Heart’s Story”—‘ The Pioneer’s Daughter’’—‘ To 
Mrs. A. M. G.”—‘‘A Brighter World than this’’—‘ Oh, 
(We should like to hear again from this 
writer)—‘‘ The Winter of Life.”” (His other poems are not 
needed)—‘‘The Jewish Maiden’s Lament.” (The other 
poem was not in season for the January number)—* The 
Miniature’’—*‘ Toa Friend” —*“ False Pride’’—‘‘ Katina’’— 
“A Requiem”—*‘‘ The Unloving Wife’’—*“‘ A Valentine”— 
“The Wish, &c.” and “‘ The Reply.” 

The following articles are declined, in many instances 
for want of room, The writers need not be discouraged, 
nor consider their labor lost. Self-improvement is gained, 
and self-knowledge, too, lessons that all who succeed must 
learn: ‘‘The Dying Girl’’—‘‘Our Mabelle’—‘‘A Frag- 
ment’’—‘‘ Lines from the Mountain Violet’”—‘* Memories 
of the Loved.” (The writer may improve)—‘ Hopeless 
Aspirations’—“‘To a Friend’’—* Farewell to Addie”— 
“*Coldness, &e.’’—*‘* Love’ —*‘ Perseverance’’—“ Glory" — 
“God bless you”—* Riches’’—‘‘ Leap-Year Results’’— 
“My Fate”—‘“ Bertucca and the Great Maestro’’—“ The 
Rescue”—‘*‘ A Bargain”—and ‘‘I Have ceased to Love.” 

‘The Lady of Kentucky,” who sent us a copy of a poem 
that appeared in The Southern Literary Messenger, will 
accept our thanks for her wish to serve us. The poem in 
question, ‘Starry Waves,” is beautiful; and, had it been 
sent to us before its publication, we should have placed it 
in our Book with pleasure ; but never insert articles that 
have appeared in other journals. 


live in Love!” 
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Books pr Mart.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From Parry & McMiiuay, Philadelphia :— 

SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. By the 
Reverend William Archer Butler, M. A., late professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Second 
series. Edited from the author’s MSS. By James Ami- 
raux Jeremie, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. First American, from the third 
Cambridge edition. Without holding ourselves bound to 
support every point of doctrine or Scriptural exegesis ad- 
vanced in this volume, we are yet free to declare our 
belief that it is one of more than usual excellence, as being 
adapted to the moral instruction of all denominations of 
Christians, without infringing seriously upon the pecu- 
liar opinions of any particular sect. The same freshness 
and vigor of style and matter which so remarkably cha- 
racterized the first series of Mr. Butler’s sermons, which 
we noticed some few months since, are equally evident 
throughout the pages of the present collectioti. We do 
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not know of any recent addition to works of its class 
more worthy of a high and prominent position upon the 
shelves of a theological library. Price $1 25. 

ISHMAEL AND THE CHURCH. By Lewis Cheeseman, 
D. D. In this work, which the author thinks to be “‘ de- 
manded by the stirring events of our own times,” we 
have presented to us ‘‘a portable volume, comprehending 
succinctly ‘Islamism’ in its origin, uses, progress, and 
end.”” Besides a considerable amount of historical in- 
formation and philosophic reflection, Dr. Cheeseman favors 
his readers with some few very interesting prophecies 
with regard to the future politico-religious condition of 
the civilized world. As many thousands of those who 
are so happy as to be able to peruse the present number 
of our Book may reasonably hope to witness the time of 
the fulfilment of the predictions referred to, it appears to 
us thet they will do well to purchase the very readable 
volume in which they are contained. 

CLAREMONT; or, the Undivided Household. This is 
one of the pleasantest stories of a moral and religious cha- 
racter that we have lately read. The lessons it inculcates 
are such as should be learned by all desirous of becoming 
useful and happy members of seciety. Price 62 cents. 


From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Parry 
& McMi.uay, Philadelphia :— 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ROME. By John Bonner, 
author of “‘ A Child’s History of the United States."" We 
did not profess any very extraordinary admiration for Mr. 
Bonner's “‘Child’s History of the United States ;’’ neither 
do we feel inclined to speak in remarkably praiseworthy 
terms of the present volumes. They are, however, pleas- 
ing and instructive, yet not quite what they ought to be, 
if designed for general reading. In style, we must’ say, 
they are infinitely superior to the volumes to which we 
have alluded. Price $1 00. 

ROME, CHRISTIAN AND PAPAL: Sketches of its Reli- 
gious Monuments and Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, with 
Notices of the Jesuits and the Inquisition. By L. De 
Sanctis, D. D., formerly Curate of the Magdalene, Professor 
of Theology in the Roman University, and Qualificator at 
the Inquisition. Price 75 cents. 

WESTWARD EMPIRE; or, the Great Drama of Human 
Progress. By E. L. Mageon, author of “ Living Orators 
in America,” etc. etc. As belonging to what is called the 
“Western World,’’ we entertain an excusable pride in 
regard to the land of our birth. With the volume before 
us, however, which seems to be based upon that cele- 
brated line of Berkeley, 


‘« Westward the star of empire takes its way,” 


we cannot profess to fully sympathize. It may be that 
civilization “‘has not gone eastward an inch since authen- 
tic history began.” But it has gone westward ; and, con- 
sequently, civilization is an eastern institution. This 
“comprehensive fact,” though it may disconcert the 
principal argument of Mr. Magoon, cannot detract from 
the learning he displays in his pleasing essays, which, 
though we do not place implicit confidence in them, are 
truly worthy of being read. Price 75 cents. 

BEAUMARCHAIS AND HISTIMES. Sketches of French 
Society in the Eighteenth Century. From Unpublished 
Documents. By Louis De Loménie. Translated by 
Henry 8. Edwards. This is a most valuable and enter- 
taining work, not only upon account of its political inte- 
rest, but also from the historical, literary, and personal 
matters of which it treats. The translation, we think, is 
an excellent one. Price $1 25. 
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From J. B. Liprtncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE TWO LIGHTS. By the author of “Struggles for 
Life.” Rationalism, or that system of religion, if we 
may so term it, which trusts to pure reason and individual 
opinion, and discards the simplicity of faith together with 
the awfulness of inspiration, has lately become a vigorous 
and a growing element insociety. Proud and arrogant in 
an overweening confidence in our own weak powers of 
intellect, too many of us are inclined to place our sole 
reliance for the momentous and immortal truths of religion 
upon that comparatively feeble faculty of reason, which, 
even in this age of advanced knowledge, cannot satisfac- 
torily inform us why the eye sees, or the ear hears. To 
combat this growing element, and to revive those feelings 
or instincts of humble faith, which all rational men, when 
they look up from their own littleness to the immensity 
of the Almighty, cannot but deem imperatively necessary 
to their true religious character, is the grand object of the 
unpretending volume under notice. In our opinion, that 
ebject has been attempted in an 
Christian manner; and we feel assured that these ‘‘Two 
Lights” will not only shed lustre upon the life of. their 
author, but illuminate the heavenly pathway of many 
who might else have travelled in darkness. Price $1 00. 

RILLS FROM THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE; or, Sermons 
to Children. By Richard Newton, D. D., Rector of Saint 
Paul’s Church, Philadelphia. Though designed, in the 
simplicity of their style and language, for the comprehen- 
sion of ¢hildren, these sermons, by their originality of 


excellent and most 


expression and illustration, cannot but attract the atten- 
tion of every one willing to receive religious instruction in 
a pleasing form. Price 75 cents. 

From C. M. Saxton & Co., New York, through E. C. & 
J. Bropue and J. B. Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MORGAN HORSES: A Premium Essay on the Origin, 
History, and Characteristics of this remarkable American 
Breed of Horses ; tracing the Pedigree from the original 
Justin Morgan, through the most noted of his Progeny, 
down to the present time. With numerous portraits. To 
which are added Hints for Breeding, Breaking, and general 
Use and Management of Horses, with Practical Directions 
for Training them for Exhibition at Agricultural Fairs. By 
D. C. Linsley, Middlebury, Vt. © Forthe information of our 
agricultural friends, we need but state that this work com- 
prehends the history of ‘‘a distinct and remarkable breed” 
of horses, “originating in Vermont,” which “ have long 
been well known to the horsemen of New England, and, 
within a few years, to the people of the West and South.” 
Price $1 00. 

From Jony W. Moore, No. 195 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND BRITISH AMERICAN PROVINCES. By 
Charles Lanman, author of ‘‘ Essays for Summer Hours,” 
* Private Life of Daniel Webster,’’ etc. etc. Illustrated by 
With an Appendix by 
We have 


the Author and Oscar Bessau. 
Lieutenant Campbell Hardy. 
in these elegant volumes the notes of a hunter, angler, 


** gathered within the last 


In two volumes, 


naturalist, and man of letters, 
ten years, while performing occasional tours into almost 
every nook and corner of the United States and the neigh- 
bering British Provinces." The work is “ indeed’’—we 
borrow again from the preface—‘‘a kind of cyclopedia of 
American scenery, personal adventure, and travelling 
incidents, calculated to exhibit the manners and customs 
of our people, and to interest the lovers of natural history 
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and the various arts of sporting.” Simple, yet beantifal 
in style, these records, to use the words of Washington 
Irving, ‘‘carry us into the fastnesses of onr mountains, 
the depths of our forests, the watery wilderness of our 
lakes and rivers, giving us pictures of savage life and 
savage tribes; Indian legends, fishing and hunting anee- 
dotes, the adventures of trappers and backwoodsmen. 
Our whole arcanum, in short, of indigenous poetry and 
Writing to the author, 


_— ————— oe 


eer 


romance, they lay open to us.” 
no less a personage than that judicious critic, Edward 
Everett, remarks: ‘‘You have explored nooks in our 
scenery seldom visited, and described forms of life and 
manners of which the greater portion of our busy popula- 
tion are entirely ignorant. Topics of this kind, though 
briefly sketched, are, or onght to be, in this country, of far 
greater interest than the attempted descriptions of fashion- 
able life in Europe, which form the staple of those trashy 
works of fiction constantly popred in upon us from 
abroad.” Price’$5 00. 

From J. W. Brapuey, 48 North Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phia:— 

WHAT CAN WOMAN DO? ByT. 8. Arthur. In this 
volume, the production of a gentleman whose moral cha- 
racter and literary abilities are the admiration of those 
who know him in person or in his works, we have, as its 
title indicates, a story relative to the influences of woman 
for both good and evil. By the forcible and eloquent, yet 
simple statement of great truths not heretofore sufficiently 
understood, and by originating new ideas of duty, and 
forming new plans for the peace and happiness of families, 
ider Mr. Arthur’s best, cannot 
Price $1 00. 


this work, which we coi 
but have the most beneficial effect. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE HUMORS OF FALCONBRIDGE: A Collection of 
Humorous and Every-Day Scenes. By Jonathan PF. 
Kelley. We have already spoken favorably of the adv: 
sheets of this richly humorous and truly origin 
At the present time, therefore, it is only necesary to state 
that we have received the work complete, bound in hand- 
Price $1 25. 








al volume. 





some style. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

MEMOIRS OF WASHINGTON. By Mrs. C. M. Kirk- 
land. With illustrations. During the past year, we have 
been favored with three biographies—including the pre- 
sent voluame—of that noblest of patriots, George Washing- 
ton. Each of these biographies, from its peculiarity of 
style or particular merits, we have deemed, and do yet 
deem, worthy of the highest praise. Mrs. Kirkland, 
avoiding the vivid picturesqueness of Headley, as well as 
the ornate copiousness of Irving, bas presented to us a 
convenient volume, which, simple in style and language, 
yet elevated in sentiment, affords to young persons, espe- 
cially, if not to all who love pleasant reading, a faithful 
transcript of the life of the “ Father of his Country.’’ 
Price $1 50. 

HOME AND THE WORLD. By the author of “‘Son- 
venirs of a Residence in Europe.” A novel of deep inte- 
rest, containing many life-like portraitures of character 
Price $1 25. 

SEDGEMOOR; or, Home Lessons. By Mrs. Manners, 
author of “‘ Aspiration,” ‘‘ Pleasure and Profit,” ‘How to 
Behave,” etc. A very entertaining and instrnetive vo- 
lume, like everything that comes from the pen of Mra 
Manners, beautiful and chaste. Price 75 cents. 
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DOUGLASS FARM: A Juvenile Story of Life in Vir- 
ginia. By Mary E. Bradley Edited by ‘‘ Cousin Alice.” 
We have not read this volume; but a youthful friend, 
who has gone through it, declares, emphatically, that it is 
“a beautiful book.” Every father or mother knows what 
“beautiful” means in the mouth of a little girl. Price 75 
cents, 

CORNELL'S HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY: Forming 
Part Third of a Systematic Series of School Geographies, 
comprising a Description of the World ; arranged with 
Special Reference to the Wants and Capacities of Pupils 
tn the Senior Classes of Public and Private Schools. 
Embellished by numerous Engravings, and accompanied 
by a large and complete Atlas, drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for this Work. By 8. S. Cornell, Corresponding 
Member of the American Geographical and Statistical So- 
ciety. From a pretty close and careful examination of 
this volume, we feel bound to state that, in our opinion, it 
deserves to be classed among the very best of our school 
geographies. 

From Dersr & Jacxsox, New York, through T. B. 
Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

THE PUDDLUEFORD PAPERS ; or, Humors of the West. 
By H. H. Riley. With original illustrations. Though 
somewhat broad in their ‘“‘ humors,’’ these “‘ papers”’ evi- 
dence much truthfulness to nature; and no one, we really 
believe, will be able to read them without becoming a 
merrier, and, consequently, a wiser and more genial in- 
mate of the social cirele. Price $1 00. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN MELICE: An Histo- 
rical Romaace. By the author of the “Lost Hunter.” 
This is a romantic, but, at the same time, naturally told 
story of life in the early days of New England. Many 
well-known characters figure in it; and, therefore, aside 
from its merits as a fiction, it cannot fail to attract the 
attention of numerous readers. Price $1 25. 

MORMON WIVES: A Narrative of Facts Stranger 
than Fiction. By Metta Victoria Fuller. As a faithful 
picture of the evils of Mormonism, both religious and 
social, this volume deserves the particular regard of every 
one desirous of contributing towards the virtue and conse- 
quent happiness of the human race. Price $1 00. 

From W. P. Frramper & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Perersex, Philadelphia :— 

THE ADVENTURES OF A ROVING, DIPLOMATIST. 
By Heury Wikof, author of ‘My Courtship and its Conse- 
quences.” With much of the egotism of Byron, but with- 
out that celebrated nobleman’s misanthropy, perhaps, be- 
oause he was not so youthful, Mr. Wikoff was enabled, by 
the force of circumstances, and n> little skill as an author, 
to place his name quite promineatly before the public, in 
connection with what may have been an affair involving 
luve or lucre. His present work, though less egotistical 
than the one we have alluded to, is yet far more interesting, 
since it has a close connection with modern diplomatic 
affairs, and, consequently, with the events of modern times 
and the men whose actions affect the course of modern bis- 
tory. Price $1 25. 

From Mason Brorners, New York, through T. B. Pz- 
TeERSON, Philadelphia :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF HORACE SMITH AND 
JAMES SMITH, authors of the “ Rejected Addresses.” 
Very few of our readers, we may venture to say, are 
wholly unacquainted with the names and reputation of 
che witty authors of this volume. It forms the first Ameri- 


$ 
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ean edition of the collected poems of Horace Smith—the 
younger of the brothers—whose humor and sublimity 
were equally worthy of the highest admiration, and has 
been edited by Mr. Epes Sargent in that style of elegance 
80 peculiar to every work in which his judgment and taste 
are concerned, Price #1 50. 


From Crossy, Nicnors, & Co., Boston, through T. B. 
Pererson, Philadelphia. 

PICTURES OF THE OLDEN TIME, as shown in the 
Fortunes of a Family of the Pilgrims. By Edmund H, 
Sears. We have here three stories, founded upon fact, and 
of exciting interest, which, being connected with the his- 
tory of the Plymouth pilgrims, cannot but be acceptable to 
every American reader. Price $1 00. 

From Moore, Wiistacu, Keys, & Co., through T. B. 
Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

WHALING AND FISHING. By Charles Nordhoff, au- 
thor of “‘ Man-of-War Life,” ‘‘The Merchant Vessel.” 
This is a very interesting and instructive little volume, 
which cannot but prove attractive to young persons, to 
whose minds, by the simplicity of its style, it seems to be 
especially adapted. Grown-up people, however, will find 
the work full of information and entertainment, present- 
ing, as it does, many life-like pictures of the whaler’s ad- 
venturous but laborious career, together with much know- 
ledge in regard to the habits of the gigantic object of his 
dangerous pursuit. Price 75 cents. 

From Garrett, Dick, & Firzeeratp, New York :— 

THE LAUGHABLE ADVENTURES OF BROWN, 
JONES, AND ROBINSON—Where they Went, How they 
Went, and What they Did, and How they Did it. If any 
one wants twenty-five cents’ worth of amusement, and two 
hundred engravings, they will purchase this work. Price 
25 cents. 


From C. Scrirpyer, New York, through Linpsay & 
BLakisTon, Philadelphia :— 

NEVER MIND THE FACE; or, The Cousin’s Visit. 
By Hetty Holyoke, author of ‘The Surprise.” With il- 
lustrations from original designs. A pleasant and amus- 
ingly characteristic story. Price 75 cents. 

THE BIBLE IN THE WORKSHOP; or, Christianity 
the Friend of Labor. By Rev. John W. Mears. Though 
we have not read this work through, we sincerely believe 
that we can copy its dedication without giving the least 
offence. These are the words: ‘This volume is respect- 
filly and affectionately dedicated to Henry P. M. Brrgin- 
Binge, Engineer and Machinist, of Philadelphia, whose 
counsel and encouragement have been the great incentives 
to its completion—whose career has exemplified its princi- 
ples—and the hope is cherished that it may be found to 
approach the utility, symmetry, and fitness to their end, 
characteristic of the works with which his name has hith- 
erto been concerned.” Price $1 00. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through Liypsay & 
BLAKisToN, Philadelphia :— 

POETIC READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
With an Introduction, by J. L. Comstock, M.D. Second 
American, from the twelfth London edition. With im- 
provements and additions. Though designed for youthful 
readers, this collection of poems is one which cannot but 
delight the old as well as the young. In the words of its 
American editor, “‘ it ought to find a place as a class and 
reading book in every common school and private academy 
of the laud.” 
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THE YOUNG LADY'S GUIDE TO THE HARMONIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER. By Harvey New- 
comb. With an Appendix, containing Thoughts on the 
Education of Woman. Revised edition. We are happy to 
state, as an evidence of the excellent religious sense of our 
fair countrywomen, that a new edition of this truly meri- 
torious volume has been rendered necessary. In a former 
aumber of our magazine we had occasion’to speak of it in 
the highest terms of praise, and cannot, therefore, add to 
the encomiums we then gave it. Price $1 00. 

THE RUSSEL FAMILY. By Anna Hastings. 
attractive in style, exciting in narrative, and intended, we 
hope, for the beet. 
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A novel, 


From Dersy & Jackson, New York, through H. Cow- 
pertawaitTe & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE TORCHLIGHT; or, Through the Wood. By 
Harriet A. Olcott, author of “‘Isora’s Child.”” We have 
not had time to peruse this work thoroughly, but, how- 
ever, feel ourselves justified in speaking favorably of its 
style, and in giving our hearty sanction to the lesson it 
inculcates, that a virtuous, strong-minded, earnest man is 
the best “‘torchlight’” woman can select to guide her 
‘through the wood” of this life. Price $1 25. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York :— 

RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYS, IN PRAISE OF A 
COUNTRY LIFE. Adorned with many pictures. Among 
the many splendidly embellished books of the season, this 
volume is pre-eminent. In paper, print, and binding, it is 
unsurpassed in elegance ; but the most remarkable feature 
of the book is the style of pictorial embellishment. The 
subject, being rural life, has afforded the artists free scope 
for exhibiting its most beautiful features in a series of pic- 
tures of rural scenery with groups of rustic characters in 
the most boundless richness and variety. In addition to 
these, exquisite devices in the form of ornamental letters 
are introduced on nearly every page of the volume. Judg- 
ing by the prices we pay for engraving, we should estimate 
the expense of getting up such a volume at an enormously 
high figure. Still the volume is afforded at six dollars, a 
price at which we can forward it to any of our readers who 
are desirous to see how far fine engraving can go. The 
literary contents are sufficiently described in the title-page 
above. We have only to remark that the selections are 
highly judicious, embracing some of the finest gems of 
poetry in the language. 

DRAMATIC SCENES, WITH OTHER POEMS. Now 
first printed. By Barry Cornwall. Illustrated. The real 
name of the well-known and celebrated poet, Barry Corn- 
wall, is B. W. Proctor. 
attention, and elicited warm commendations from the lite- 


His Dramatic Scenes commanded 


rati, a quarter of a century ago, when Byron, Moore, 
Scott, Campbell, Southey, and Wilson were in the zenith 
of their glory. Proctor still lives, and has just added a 
valuable collection of Poems to the Dramatic Scenes in the 
This volume is got up in the splendid 
The paper, 
print, and binding gre gorgeous; and the illustrations, 
from original designs, are engraved in the best style of the 
art. It forms one of the most beautiful volumes of the sea- 
son. It is also published in London, by Chapman & Hall. 
Price $6 00. 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
Taylor Coleridge. Illustrated. 
and popalar of all Coleridge's works. 
mense sensation at the time of its publication, and has been 
admired and quoted ever sifice. The edition before us is 


volume before us. 
style now so fashionable for illustrated poems. 


By Samuel 
This is the most original 
It created an im- 
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profusely illustrated with engravings from original designs 
by very eminent artists. Price $5 00. 

From Miiier, Ortox, & Mcviiiean, New York and Au- 
burn. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME; or, Men and 
Things I have Seen. In a Series of familiar Letters to a 
Friend, Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive. By 8. 
G. Goodrich. In two volumes. The author of these in- 
teresting volumes was, many years ago, one of the chief 
favorites of a class of little readers, who—if living—now 
call themselves men and women. Peter Parley’s instruct- 
ively amusing stories, and Peter Parley’s Magazine, were 
famous literary offerings made to the simple minds and in- 
nocent hearts of children. Doubtless the efforts of his ma- 
turer years will be received by those who were then his 
readers, with all the respect and gratitude due to his age 
and services. Price $3 00. 

From Pupysy & Russet, New York, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

MARIAMNE; or, the Queen’s Fate. A Tale of the Days 
of Herod. By E. M. H. A beautifully illustrated and 
powerfully and judiciously written tale, in which the de- 
lights of the romance have been effectively blended with 
the higher pleasures of Christian truth and evangelical his- 
tory. 

From Leoxarp Scorr & Co., 154 Gold St., New York, 
we have the following periodicals :— 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY (Conservative). THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig). THE NORTH BRIT- 
ISH REVIEW (Free Church), THE WESTMINSTER 


REVIEW (Liberal). BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MA- 
GAZINE (Tory). It would be superfluous to praise these 
journals, as it is well known the writers are among the 
best and most popular in Great Britain. Whoever desires 
to know the “‘form and pressure” of the age we live in 
can find it in these works, so far as regards the Old World. 
The North British Review is, we think, the best; Black- 
wood’s the most amusing: and the series forms a study 
that, with one or two American periodicals, will supply 
entertainment and instruction of incalculable advantage 
to a family or a neighborhood. 

From Lirriz, Brown & Co., Boston, through Smita, 
Enauisn, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

STUDIES IN THE FIELD AND FOREST. By Wilson 
Flagg. The composer of these essays is not only a sincere 
and appreciative lover.of nature, but one who, by deep 
study and philosophic reflection, has been enabled to pene- 
trate many of her mysteries, and, by the pleasantness of 
his style and language, to present the result of his studies 
to the consideration of the reading public in a most at- 
tractive form. There is a sweet smell of the country about 
his pages, that is truly delightful; the poet’s imagination 
will be refreshed and quickened by their perusal, and they 
certainly proffer to the merely scientific naturalist many 
new facts and ingenious theories well worthy of notice. 
Price $1 00. 

From Govip & LixcoLy, Boston, through Surrx & Exe- 
Lis, Philadelphia :— 

HEAVEN. By James William Kimball. Along with 
much that is purely speculative about the journey to, and 
nature of that happy region which the Almighty has set 
aside for the ever-unchangeable abode of the blessed, this 
excellent volume presents to us many evangelical truths 
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and religious reflections, by the consideration of which 
the minds and hearts of the best men may, we sincerely 
believe, be elevated and refined. Price $1 90. 


From Warrremore, Nites, & Haut, Boston, through 
Messrs. Smitx, Exauisn, & Co., Philadelphia, and the edi- 
tress, Miss E. Latimer, Tappahannock, Virginia. 

LIFE AND THOUGHT ; or, Cherished Memorials of the 
late Julia A. Parker Dyson. Edited by Miss E. Latimer. 
A true woman’s record of the life and correspondence of 
one who must have been an ornament, as well as an honor, 
to womanhood. 

From D. M. Dewey, Rochester :— 

LIFE OF MARY JEMISON. (Den-ne-wa-mis.) By 
Fourth edition, with Geographical and 
Explanatory Notes. The reading public, and expecially 
those who have a taste for Indian history, or so far as it 
relates to the Six Nations of New York, should feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Dewey for a fourth edition of the Life of Mary 
Jemison, otherwise called Deh-he-wa-mis—the beautiful. 
Mr. Dewey has lately brought out this work in a very neat 
and acceptable form, with an appendix containing many 
important facts to illustrate the main subject, with useful 
explanatory notes that add greatly to the value of the 
work. 

In all the history of the Iroquois confederacy, there are 
few portions more intensely interesting than that connect- 


James Seaver 


ed with the captivity and subsequent life of this woman, 
commonly known all over Western New York as the 
“white woman.”’ 

Captured and adopted by the Indians at the age of thir- 
teen years, and before the commencement of the French 
War, her life was chiefly passedeamong them for a period 
of eighty years, and mostly at her residence on the Gene- 
see River, near the present site of Cuylerville. She was 
familiar with all the tribes and sub-communities belonging 
to the most powerful Indian confederacy in North America. 
Three-quarters of a century were passed by her near the 
principal town of the great Indian empire. 

From the manner in which she lived, and the circum- 
stances under which she was placed, no white person ever 
enjoyed greater advantages for giving authentic accounts 
of what transpired among the Indians of New York, than 
Mary Jemison ; and the author and publisher of this edi- 
tion of the book have conferred a lasting obligation upon 
those who desire information concerning these subjects. 


From Tickyor & Fretps, Boston, through W. P. Hazarp, 
190 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

PLAYS AND POEMS. By George H. Boker. In two 
volumes. Now, when Mr. Boker, though at first scarcely 
recognized as an able dramatist by his countrymen, is 
acknowledged to be but little inferior to the poetical, yet 
still less natural and vigorous contemporaries of the im- 
mortal Bard of Avon, it would require a better critic than 
we profess to be to give an anthoritative estimate of these 
plays and poems. We may be permitted, however, to ex- 
press the unfeigned pleasure with which we have perused 
them. As an evidence of their popularity, we may state 
that the first edition was exhausted in a week; and in 
London it has gone through three editions. Price $2 00. 


From Morris Corroy, Boston, through Hares & Zz, 

192 Market St., Philadelphia :— 
PARLOR DRAMAS; or, Dramatic Scenes, for Home 
Amusement. By William B. Fowle, author of “The 
24* 
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Hundred Dialogues,” etc. etc. These “parlor dramas”—~ 
fifteen in number—are very good in their way; yet, if we 
understand parlor etiquette, there is a great deal of im- 
politeness, to say the least, in introducing to the mixed 
assemblages of parlors anything calculated to reflect in 
the slightest degree upon the peculiar religious or social 
predilections of those who may have met together for so- 
cial enjoyment. Price 75 cents. 

From Patrip B. Price, Richmond, Virginia :— 

FLOWERS BY THE WAYSIDE. The author of this 
little book is a merchant’s clerk in Richmond. It is his 
first essay at book-making, but not his first effort as a 
writer. Though quite young, he has for some time been 
an acceptable contributor to some of our best papers. His 
pointed and stirring sketches have been copied extensively, 
even to remote parts of our country. 

No parent or teacher can read “‘ Flowers by the Way- 
side’’ without feeling that it is at once a safe and pleasant 
companion for the young, and a not unprofitable counsellor 
for older persons. 





Godens Arm-Chair. 


Ovr Marca” Numper.—Another beautiful plate, ‘The 
Mitherless Bairn,” subject and engraving both first class. 
And we have no hesitation in asking the public to pro- 
nounce our steel plate engravings, as we do, superior to 
those in any other magazine published here or elsewhere. 
We should like a comparison made. Pshaw! there can 
be no comparisons, for there is nothing to compare with. 
We pronounce The Mitherless Bairn the best plate but one 
we have published this season. Another four figure fash- 
ion plate. A plate of Lingerie printed in colors, showing 
how the articles will look when made up. We shall 
continue to give these embellishments, as we find they 


are popular with our subscribers. 





Nor THE O.pest INHABITANT, but the oldest subscriber, 
one who commenced with us in 1830, twenty-seven years 
ago. We should like to see our friend of Buckeyetown, 
from whom we have just received a letter, to see how time 
has dealt with him—kindly, we hope—for he has been a 
long tried and a true friend to the Lady's Book. His in- 
terest in it still continues, for he has not only paid up 
his own subscription, which he is very particular in doing, 
but has sent us several new subscribers. 

A Prece oF InrorMATION.—It is never too late to get up 
We can always supply back numbers as the work 
Clubs must be for the Lady’s Book alone, 


clubs. 
is stereotyped. 
with one exception, and that is ‘“Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine.’’ One or more of that work can be introduced in a 
club in place of the Lady's Book, if desired. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
It cannot be done. 


twelve. 
cause twelve have been ordered. 

*Wuy am I wot any AvtrHoress” is crowded out this 
month on account of the “‘ continued” stories. It will ap- 
pear in the April number. 
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Tue demand for the Book still continues unabated. All 
hands have been kept pretty busy this season. It takes 
time to open the letters, and enter the names of somo 
60,000 or 70,000 new subscribers. The letters we receive are 
also most encouraging, showing us that we have pursued 
the right course. Wecannot help giving one or two of 
them. A lady from Washington, Mich., says: “‘I think 
there must be a great lack of good sense when any one, 
after seeing the Lady’s Book, does not wish to take it.” A 
gentleman in North Carolina writes: ‘‘ My wife has been 
taking your Lady’s Book three years, and profiting by the 
same. She would forego any pleasure, and make many 
sacrifices rather than miss even one number of Godey. In 
fact, it is a welcome visitor. - I look forward to its advent 
as to the visit of a dear friend. May it long continue to 
gladden our hearts by its presence!’’ Another from Illinois 
writes: “I am now entitled to the sixth copy free. YetJI 
assure you that I have labored not so much for that, but for 
a wider circulation of what I consider the best magazine 
now in existence.” A lady from Georgia, with a very 
large club, says: ‘‘ Permit me in conclusion to say, though 
not in a spirit of flattery, that your magazine is the cheapest, 
the most useful, and the handsomest in the country.” 
Another from Arkansas: “I have succeeded in getting up 
another club for 1857. 
procure subscribers for your highly interesting Lady’s 
Book. Success to your work is the earnest wish of your 
friend.”” Wethank you, ladies, for your very compliment- 
ary letters, and for the noble manner in which you sustain 
your own Book. 


It isa source of much pleasure to 





Proressor Croven, our musical editor, has met with 
great success in Washington City. His first class has pre- 
sented him with a silver snuff-box lined with gold, his 
initials on the top, and the names of the class engraved on 
the bottom. The fourth class presented him with a very 
massive gold pen and pencil case. Very complimentary 
this, and well deserved. 





A Lapy is anxious to know what will remove fly traces 
and other stains from Italian statuary. Can any of our 


subscribers give us the information? 





Several of our exchanges have made an error in our 
terms—stating that Godey and Harper would be furnished 
for $3 50. Our terms are for Harper and Godey $4 50. 
Godey and Arthur $3 50, or the whole three of the maga- 
zines for $6 00. 





Many persons address the publisher of the Lady’s Book 
upon subjects belonging to the fashion editor’s department. 
These letters must be addressed “‘ Fashion Editor, care of 
L. A. Godey.”” And that person desires us to say that suf- 
ficient time must be given her to attend to orders. She 
cannot give one precedence over another. Her orders are 
numerous, and each must take its turn. So it is useless to 
write for anything in a hurry, for it cannot be attended to 


in a hurry. 


SvuBscRIBERS do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over tothat publication. If they miss a number of Harper, 
or Arthur, they must address the publisher of the publica- 
tion they miss. We have nothing to do with it. 

Fasnion DePaRTMENT.—The fashion editor desires us to 
repeat that she cannot send any articles unless the cash 
accompanies the order; she hopes that this notice will be 
not answer a letter that 


sufficient. In future she will 


orders articles unless the cash accompanies it. 
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Pear. CarpD-Casrs—very pretty and suitable presents— 
a great variety, and at different prices. 


No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


shells . ° ° ° . . ‘ - $300 
No. 2, Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 

able fora bride . ° . . . - 400 
No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . ° ° ° . ° ° ° 4 50 
No. 4. Raised medallion cameo head, set round with 

colored pearl ° ° ° ° ° - 600 
No. 5. Second mourning card-cases ° ° - 200 


We assure oar readers that the above is a very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Wit THe Reapers or THE Lapy’s BooK PLEASE NOTICE 
THIs ?—If you are a subscriber to the Cosmopolitan Art As- 
sociation, or any other association, or have sent your money 
for subscription to any other place than the office of Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book—wherever you sent your money there 
you must apply for your book, and not write to us, for, in 
future, we will not answer any letters on the subject of 
missing numbers, when the subscription has not been sent 
direct to us, 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





Gopey’s Diamond Dritiep-Erep Neepies.—One hun- 
dred of these very superior needles are put up ina neat 
case, and will be sent td any person on receipt of twenty- 
five cents and a stamp to pay return postage. These needles 
have given great satisfaction. Those who have had them 
once send again for them. 

Gopey’s Patrerx-Book or Emprormerties for handker- 
chiefs, linen apparel, flannel, silk, lace, &c., including 
patterns for embroidery, mantles, sacks, chemises, draw- 
ers, collars, sleeves, spencers, chemisettes, dresses, &c. 
Single copy, twenty-five cents; five copies, one dollar. 
For either of the above, address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





PATTERNS FOR INFANTS’ Dresses, oR INFANTS’ WARD- 
ropes.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 

Be CAREFUL AND Pay your Postace.—We received a 
letter from a neighboring town stating that a certain sum 
of money had been sent to us, and the writer had received 
noreturn. As we had not received the letter, we suggested 
to the lady that probably she had not paid the postage. 
Upon inquiring at the post-office, such was found to be 
the case. 
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ScRAPs FROM OUR JUNIOR :— 

Amono other deceptions practised by fashionable pre- 
tenders, it is now quite common for bridegrooms to hire a 
table of wedding gifts to display on the wedding evening. 
These are returned the next day; and the newly married 
couple remain long enough upon their bridaktour for the 
disappearance of the gifts to be forgotten. One couple, 
whom we knew well by reputation, had a reception once 
a month; and the articles were hired on each occasion, 
and afterwards returned tothe jeweller. What are we all 
coming to? 

A story equal to this came within the range of our own 
observation. A gentleman of apparently large means 
was married; and the trunk used by himself and bride 
was packed by his mother-in-law. Among the articles he 
had put into it were a dozen new fine linen shirts. When 
he returned, and the trunk was unpacked, these were 
found untouched, and the next day they disappeared. 
They were hired for the occasion. Theré”is more than 
one style of humbug in this fourishing country of ours. 

“Dip you have much fun at the picnic?” said our co- 
lored cook to our black chambermaid. 

And there was lots o’ fellers jiggering 
round me all day.” 

There, ladies; what do you think of that for a descrip- 
tion of gentlemen’s attention at a picnic? 


**Lors, yes! 


Youre, unmarried ladies, a word in your ear: Gentle- 
men, thanks to a new fashion! wear studs now in their 
bosoms; and you need not look forward to sewing on 
buttons. 

Great invention, those studs; eh, ladies? 

“ Josepn, are you a philanthropist ?” said a gentleman 
to our colored gemman, yesterday. 

“«Lors, yes, massa! lubs eberybody; hasan affection for 
the whole human race, all mankind in partic’lar.”’ 

WE are glad to see, as we look from our editorial win- 
dow, that the latest bonnets are at least half an inch 
deeper than those worn a few months ago. 
really about to abolish those face-exposing, ear-tingling, 
won’t-stay-on, and butterflyish little trifles mis-called bon- 
nas? We pause for a reply. 

By the way, talking of bonnets, a gentleman said to us, 
the other day: “If the ladies knew how much we prefer 
to seek for a pretty face in a deep bonnet, to having it 
thrust upon us, whether we will or not, we think they 
would give up their tiny trifles.."” Oh, what heresy have 
we uttered! We seem to hear a little petulant voice ring- 
ing in our ears: ‘‘We don’t dress to please the gentle- 
men!” There, dears! we know, of course, You don’t. 
Who ever heard of such a thing? 


Is fashion 


“ Harry,” said a young lady, on the seat before us at 
the theatre, last evening, ‘“‘how I should love to be an 
actress !”’ 

‘An actress, Henrietta? Why?” 
“Oh, it must be so nice to be made love to in such pretty 


words every evening !” 


Taat Mit«x Srory.—A farm, near this little village of 
Philadelphia, was offered to rent. Mr. Greenhead Gosling 
thought he would like to undertake gentleman farming; 
so he hired a vehicle, and drove over to take a view of 


the place. It wasa neat little place, conveniently laid out, 


well planted, and in a flourishing condition ; but Mr. Gos- 
ling noticed, in a prominent place, a large pump, a beau- 
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tiful pump, a pump of magnificent proportions, fine sta 
ture, high finish, prominent nose, and stalwart handle; @ 
pump to be admired and wondered at; such a pump as, 
standing as it did, in full view of the back windows, 
would attract the gaze of all occupants of the house, mak- 
ing them exclaim, one and all, ‘‘Whata grand pump!” 
Mr. Gosling, mute with admiration, stood some moments 
before he could sufficiently command his yoice to make 
the farmer a bid for the rent of the place. At length, he 
offered him $1000 a year. 

“*Well,’’ said Country, looking at him with a contemptu- 
ous air, “I ’spects you thinks that’s a thumping bid, eh?”’ 

“T think it’s pretty fair,” said Gosling. 

“Fair!’’ was the emphatic rejoinder; ‘fair! Why, 
that pump’s worth more than that to any enterprising 
person !”’ 

“It is a very fine pump,” said Gosling, regarding it 
with a puzzled air; “but I really don’t see how.” 

“T’ll tell you,”’ said Country. ‘‘Take out your pencil 
and paper, and put down what I tell you. I keeps cows 
enough to furnish 140 quarts of milk a day. Add 60 
quarts of water from that pump, and that’s 200 quarts of 
milk.’’ 

** And water,” meekly suggested Gosling. 

** Now, this sells for five cents a quart. Put the milk 
out of the calculation, and see how much 60 quarts of 
then see how much 
I never caleu- 


water, at five cents a quart, comes to ; 
that sum every day comes to in a year. 
lated it myself; but I know it pays.’ 

Gosling’s pocket-book showed the following calcula- 
tion :— 


36 


lg 





1095 


~~ 
= 
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“How much ?” says Country. 
“ $1095,” says Gosling. 


**You don’t say so! Are you sure you ’re right?” 


**Sure!’’ was the laconic reply 
Well!” said Country, deliberately, ‘I guess, on the 


whole, I won't rent this place. Good-morning, sir.” 





“ Pry-Lear,’’ Newnam, Grorara.—It always gives us 
pleasure to notice improvement; we therefore notice, with 
more alacrity, the great progress towards perfection in 
this charming paper. The contents are furnished by the 
scholars of that very excellent institution, the College Tem- 
pleat Newnam, an engraving and notice of which appeared 
in our August number of last year. 

It is useless for us to particularize where all the articles 
are so good. The contributions are from the pen’ of Ellen 
O. Brewster, Martha F. Calhoun, Frances J. Dart, Susan 
Faver, Julia A. Leigh, Melinda C. Solomon, and Jane C. 
Cunningham. We must also say a word im favor of the 
worthy printers, Messrs. C. R. Hanleiter & Co. They 
have performed their part well. Success to the Fly-Leaf 
and the College Temple! 

“ Scypay Evenines aT Home”’ will be continued in the 
April number. 


Very Neat.—A lady, who sends us a $10 club from 
South Carolina, writes: ‘‘The ladies are all delighted 
with vour unrifalled Book ; and the only unmarried one 
of the former club has married eligibly during the year. 
Had the Lady’s Book anything to do with it? I find that 
intelligent, tasteful, and well-informed ladies always 
marry well; and ladies who take the Lady’s Book are all 
intelligent, tasteful, and well informed.” 
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Quire a new method of clubbing has sprang up this 
Beason. 
single subscriber to pay the subscription six years. 
clubs are quite welcome. 


We have in several instances received $10 from a 
Such 


CarLpren’s Snors.—The London Lady's Newspaper has 
followed our lead in giving diagrams for infant’s shoes. 
Ours were original, and designed expressly for us. We 
have no doubt that some of our contemporaries, now that 
they are to be had for nothing, will give them. The 
Lady's Book always takes the lead in everything that 
can interest the ladies. We give another pattern in this 
number. 


Harper's Weexiy.—The first number of this paper has 
It is of the largest size, and will no 
It is printed on 
splendid paper, and the engravings are excellent. 


made its appearance. 


doubt have a very large circulation. 


Tue Message Bird is a monthly periodical of eight large 
three-column pages to the number, and is devoted to pure 
and elegant literature, embraced in Tales, Essays, Poetry, 
Letters, Historical and Biographical Sketches; Stories of 
the Frontiers, of Pioneer Life, of Indian Legends and Wars ; 
Narratives of Adventures, Miscellaneous, and Humorous 
articles. It is published by J. W. Roberts, at Waynesville, 
Ohio, at 50 cents a year. 


Tae editor of the Spirit of the Prairies, at Clinton, IIL, 
will be happy to reeeive and notice all new publications. 


** WomANn's eye appears most beautiful when it glances 
a tear, as the light of a star seems more beautiful when it 
sparkles on a wave.” It is 
the light of a loving smile that makes woman’s eye most 
beautiful. 


Don’t believe a word of this. 


Hark Dye ty Fovr Dirrerent Cotors.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line. 

Fasnion Eprror.—Persons who are not subscribers to 
the Book can order articles from the fashion editor. She 
does not know, when she receives an order, whether it is 


from a subscriber or not; nor do we. 


Will those who address us please be particular and direct 
to Philadelphia? Sometimes letters are directed to us at 
New York. And do not forget to pay the postage; other- 
wise the letter will not be sent. 


Cucs and single subscribers are informed that we can 
always furnish nombers from the beginning of the year, 
and will send to any post-office where the subscriber may 
reside. A club of six may be sent to six different post- 


offices. 


CAUTION TO THOSE SENDING Monry.—If the amount is 
large, procure a draft, if possible; but, if a draft cannot be 
procured, send the money. Be careful in sealing your 
letter. Do not depend upon the sealing matter on the en- 
velop. Always use a wafer in addition. 
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Sometuine Sensipie.—The following item of sensible 
advice is taken from Hall’s Journal of Health: “ Dress 
children warmly, woollen flannel next their person during 
the whole year. By every consideration protect the ex- 
tremities well. It is an ignorant barbarism which allows 
@ child to have bare arms, and legs, and feet, even in sum- 
mer. The circulation should be invited to the extremities ; 
warmth does that; cold repels it. It is at the hands and 
feet we begin to die. Those who have cold hands and feet 
are never well. Plenty of warmth, plenty of substantiat 
food and ripe fruits, and plenty of sleep, and plenty of joy- 
ous out-door exercise, would save millions of children an- 
nually.” 

Dear Lapres: You don’t know how much we feel 
obliged to you when you put, at the head of your letters, 
town, county, and State. Some of you only put the town, 
and we are left to guess at the State. And another thing: 
always place the prefix Mrs. or Miss before your name. 


“Every LApY HER OWN SHOEMAKER.”—We are now 
able to present to our readers a work that we have had 
more inquiries for than we could find patience to answer. 
“Every Lady her own Shoemaker” is the title of the work. 
It contains six large diagrams, each one with several 
drawings on it explanatory of the various parts of the 
shoe. In fact, it is a complete guide to enable every lady 
to be her own shoemaker. If we have as many orders as 
we have had inquiries, we shall sell a very large number. 
The price is fifty cents. 


LARDNER’s OnE THovsanp Receipts vpon Every Svs- 
syect.—We will furnish copies of this celebrated work on 
receipt of twenty-five cents. 

A ComPaRisoy.— 

War and Love are strange compeers— 

War sheds blood, and Love sheds tears; 
War has spears, and Love has darts; 

War breaks heads, and Love breaks hearts. 

Tue patterns in this number can all be readily copied 
by using our copying paper. Price 25 cents a package, 
containing several colors. Manufactured by J. E. Tilton, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

How to use it: Lay your muslin on a hard surface, 
such as a table without a cover; then place over that the 
tracing paper, then over that the pattern which you wish 
to be on the muslin. Take a hard lead pencil or a stencil, 
and trace the pattern over carefully, bearing on pretty 
hard, and you will find the impression on the muslin. If 
you wish to preserve your pattern, place tissue paper over 
it, and trace over that instead of the pattery itself. 


CHANGE oF AppREss, AND Noy-Recerpt or NcemBERs.— 
We have received several letters, lately, upon these sub- 
jects; and the names have not been found on our books. 
It would be well for persons to remember to whom they 
send their subscriptions. If a subscriber to the Cosmopo- 
litan, address C. L. Derby, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Civs Susscripers.—Let us have your orders as soon as 
possible. We commenced last year, and will do so this, 
to send off to all the day the order is received. 


We have received the address of the carriers of the Erie 
City Dispatch, and it is the most ereditable typographical 
carrier's address we have seen this year. 
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Gopeyr’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be fur- 
nished at the prices annexed :— 
New Songs. 

The Day our Mother Died, 25 cts. 

One of the most beautiful and touching ballads ever 
written. 

Home Delights, 

To the West, 

When soft Stars are Peeping, 
Easy Airs for the Piano. 

Tread, tread the Green Grass, 

Highland Fling, 

Come, Haste to the Wedding, 

La petite Anna, galop, 6 


25 cta. 
25 “ 
25 “ 


Winner’s improved Accordeon Method, on ar entire new 
plan, containing the rudiments of music, scales and ex- 
ercises by which a person can learn to play im any key, 
whether for the piano, violin, or flute. Price 50 cents. 


We shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of any 
kind that our correspondents have tried, and know to be 
good. 


Harm OrNAMENTS.— Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $5. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
ef post-marks. 

“J. H. A.” of Rockland, Mainé No post-office stamp to 
pay answer; but can say that we do not know to what 
you refer. You should be more explicit. 

“Miss E. H. F.’’"—Sent box by Harnden’s express 20th. 

“Miss M. B.""—Sent patterns, &. 20th. 

“M. U.”—Sent headdress 20th. 

“Mrs. L. J. A.”—Sent pearl card-case 20th. 

“Miss R. 8. V.”—Sent cameo card-case 22d. 

“Mrs. D. O. D.’’—Sent extra pearl card-case 22d. 

“Mrs. H. A. L.”—Sent pattern of gentlemar’s dressing- 
gown 22d. 

“Miss E. M. D. R.”—Sent pearl card-case 22d. 

“Miss H. O. McD.”—A very pretty present. Accept our 
thanks. 

** Miss D.’’—Sent cameo card-case 23d. 

“Mrs. 0. E. A.”"—Sent pearl card-case 23d. 

“ Miss M. N.”’—Sent two pearl card-cases 23d. 

“Mrs. C. Z. W.”"—Sent bonnet, &c., by Harndens ex- 
press 23d. 

“Miss W. A. H.”—It arrived on Christmas Day. Very 
much obliged to you. 
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“Mrs. G. W. B.”"—Sent hair ear-rings 24th. 

“T. B. M.’’—Sent needle-case by Kinsley’s express 
24th. 

“E. R. A.”"—Sent smoking-cap 24th. 

“A. B. A.” —Sent hair fob-chain 26th. 

“ Miss EB. E. E. A.”—Sent smoking-cap 26th. 

“Mrs. L. S. V.""—Sent complete set of embroidery pat 
terns for child’s dress 26th. 

“Miss L. A. B.”"—Sent cotton, &c. 26th. 

“ Pittsburg, Pa.’"-—Very much obliged for the hand- 
kerchiefs. They are very prettily marked; but we should 
like to know to whom we are indebted for the favor. 

“Mrs. J. M. J.""—Sent box by Adams's express 26th. 

* Miss J. E. S."—Sent hair fob-chain 26th. 

Sent card-cases of various kinds to “‘ Mrs. L. R. D.,” 
"3.6 R.." "2h B..* “V_ 2? os. 
°"2..2..”“& =. G.,* “66. L.°°"s. 2.” "5. GAG 
ee eee OD 

“Miss E. E. G.”’—Sent patterns 26th. 

“J. W. B."’—Sent hair bracelet 29th. 

“G. H. D.”—Sent cameo card-case 2th. 

“M. L. A.”—Sent extra pearl card-case 29th, 

“L. McN.”’—Sent infant’s patterns 20th. 

“C. P.”—Sent patterns 29th 

“Miss McK.’’—Sent package by mail 30th. 

“Mrs. H. N. G.’ 

“M. L. N.”’—Sent cameo card-case 30th. 

“ Mrs. E. A. R.’’—Sent second mourning pearl card-case 
30th. 

“W. W.”—Sent hair bracelets 31st. 

“Mrs. M. T. H.”—Sent sleeve patterns 31st. 

“Mrs. P. G. N.”—Sent stamped muslin 31st 

“Mrs. F. T. C.’’—Sent stamped collars 31st. 

“Mrs. E. T. D.’’—Sent colored cottons 31st. 

“Mrs. D. W. L.”’—Sent hair fob-chain 31st. 

“Mrs. D. E. 0.” —Sent stamped muslin 31st. 

“Mrs. M. J. B.”’—Sent hair ear-rings 31st. 

“Miss P. E. P.’,—Sent second mourning pearl card-case. 

. B.”"—Sent box by Harnden’s express 2d. 


. R."—Sent cameo card-case 2d. 


’—Sent cameo card-case 30th. 


3. G.”—Sent patterns 3d 
.”—Enclosed no stamp, and did not sign his name 
to the letter. 

“Mrs. M. J. J.”—Sent package by Adams’s express 3d. 

“Miss L. L.”—Sent box and package by Adams's ex- 
press 3d. 

“Subscriber” is informed that we consider it suicidal to 
have camphene lamps in a house; therefore no remarks 
that we have made can apply to them. 

** Miss D. R.’’—Sent hair breastpin and colored cottons 
Sth. 

‘* Mrs. G. M. A."’—Sent pattern for infant’s clothes Sth. 

*‘ Miss M. E. F.""—Sent pearl card-case 6th. 

“Mrs. H. H. L.”—Sent shawl 6th. 

“Mrs. O. R. O.""—Sent infant’s wardrobe 6th. 

“Mrs, E. A. S.”"—As if spelled Go-de, the accent on the 
first syllable. 

** Miss M. A. M.”—The patterns we furnish are made up 
trimmed to represent the real article. Terms can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Fashion Editor. 

“*Gertrude.”-—Of course she should reply. 
in this instance would be non-acceptance. 

Sent pearl card-cases to “R. E. H.,” “0. E. P.,” “H. 
D. A.” “L. & BM,” “4. LA, “A W. BY MS 
“Mm. Mei,” “V. B. 6," “U. T.,” “3. L. .,” “EK. Bo” 

“Mrs. M. 8. 0.’’—Sent patterns 7th. 

“Mrs. V. E. A.”’—Sent infant’s wardrobe 9th. 

“Miss W. M. M.’’"—Sent hair breastpin 10th. 

‘* Miss E. E. V.".—Sent hair ear-rings 12th. 


Her silence 
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THE FASHION OF MOURNING. 


Ovr last month's fashion article induces us to vindicate 
our claims to good taste in the matter of “ wearing black,” 
as it is generally spoken of. In the first place, it has be- 
come, by custom, entirely optional, with any person or 
family, as to whether it is worn atall. Fashion no longer 
demands it. The death of a pure and lovely child, for 
instance, whose flight for a better land should rather make 
the heart joyful than sad, inasmuch that we know how 
much of pain and sorrow it has escaped, no longer of ne- 
cessity clothes a whole family in the deep garb of a hope- 
less grief. For ourselves, we heartily commend and 
admire those mothers who choose rather to wear white 
and soft neutral tints, expressive of the innocency of 
childhood, and the softened grief with which its transla- 
tion is regarded. It is not customary to have any change 
madein the dress of the other children, though, where 
mourning is worn at all, this is done for the loss of a pa- 
rent or grandparent. There is always something touching 
and exceedingly sorrowful in orphanhood ; and mourning, 
if ever, is then an appropriate emblem. A widow finds 
in it the shelter, and accordance with her loneliness, which 
she naturally seeks. For near kindred, the heart often 
craves this outward type of loss; and we quarrel with 
the fashion, but not the custom, of mourning; though 
even this has, until of late, been too arbitrary, forcing 
those, whose means would not allow the additional ex- 
pease, into making it at a time the money could least be 
spared. The poorest, and those who are more to be pitied 
than the absolute poor, those who try to conceal straitened 
means, and keep up an appearance of comfort, were thus 
forced into expenditures that required the pinching and 
saving of months, and sometimes years, if met at all. 

We quarrel with the fashion, which judyes of grief by 
the depth of a fold, that brings remark or censure upon a 
widow as to whether she wears her veil up or down— 
and, indeed, for delicate eyes or lungs, a widow's veil is 
certain injury if kept over the face; that is agonized by 
a white collar when black crape is the style; that modi- 
fies shades according to weeks or months, instead of soft- 
ened feeling ; that puts on black for athird cousin, because 
becoming, and lays it aside at Newport for a fancy ball; 
or counterfeits it by a mockery of white tarleton, with 
violet streamers, and marabout feathers tipped with the 
same shade; or goes glistening in bugles and jet to the 
gayest entertainments. 


MAIDS OF ALL WORK. 


We have been applied to to settle the somewhat difficult 
question as to the relative duties of different members of 
the kitchen cabinet, quite as delicate a matter as the forma- 
tion of the new political bureau at Washington. 

“T have had servants say,’’ writes our perplexed cor- 
respondent, ‘‘when desired to doa thing, ‘that’s not my 
work.’ If servants are obliging, there is no trouble; but 
many of them will take every advantage, particularly if 
they see the mistress is ignorant of household matters. If 
I only knew what duties belonged to each particular ser- 
vant, I could see that each did her part."’ 

“The servant question” has long been under public and 
private discussion ; and, as our correspondent supposes, 
there are rules and regulations, laid down by book-makers, 
for the benefit of young beginners; but, with the most 
rigid code, the worried mistress is at some time met by 
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the troublesome and often impertinent response she quotes. 
It is impossible to lay down more than general laws from 
whick cireumstances make many deviations. In families 
of moderate means, two servants are usually kept where 
there are no young children ; and, if the mistress of the 
house is at all active, “‘two heads’’ are decidedly better 
than three. 

In this view of the case, one is usually called cook, the 
other waiter. It is the business of the first to get the 
meals, and take the lead in the week’s washing and iron- 
ing. The other lays the cloth, and waits on the table, is 
chambermaid and housemaid generally. The cook is 
always bound to keep her own premises, kitchen, cellar, 
yard, etc., in order; and in some families she assisty in 
Friday’s and Saturday's cleaning. 

Where there are little children, a nurse-maid is indis- 
pensable. She usually takes care of her own room and 
theirs, and perhaps the sleeping room of her mistress. 
She is responsible for the buttons and strings of the juve- 
nile host, their daily bath, closets, drawers, playthings, 
and “‘ belongings”’ generally. 

If there are three girls, where no children are to be 
eared for, they go as cook, waiter, and chambermaid, the 
latter usually uniting her duties with those of seamstress. 

Our own plan, the result of some experience, is to say, 
on hiring any servant: ‘‘I cannot tell you exactly what I 
require. I wish you to do whatever work I arrange for 
you as best suits my convenience, not your own; and you 
must trust my judgment and right feeling to arrange 
matters as easily as possible for you all.”” Much depends 
on the habits and hours of a family ; and a mistress, with 
a tolerable degree of forethought and kindly feeling, can 
soon arrange a routine in which the ** domestic mill"’ may 
be made to turn easily. Consideration for them thus 
teaches them consideration for each other, unless they 
have so little good feeling and principle as to make their 
leaving a matter of congratulation rather than annoyance. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mrs. M. D.”’ will find a response to her communication 
We sympathize with her 
The old couplet is true 


in our ‘‘Centre-Table Gossip.”’ 
in the toils of housekeeping. 
indeed ; 


“A man’s work is from sun to sun; 
But woman’s work is never done.”’ 


“Mrs. E.” of Hopewood.—We send a selection of vo- 
lumes on horticulture. She would have been interested 
by a late lecture on the subject given at Clinton Hall, New 
York City, in which,the speaker said, among other wise 
things, “‘that good fruit reconciles us wonderfully to a 
long life. In the trade of cities, man deals with man; 
and competition, and hard bargains, and wften bitter feel- 
ings are the results: but, in the culture of fruits, man 
deals with God. The earth is never niggardly in the re- 
turns she makes to his culture; and, for full hands of 
plenty, she demands full hearts of praise."’ 

“A Bripesmarp.”—A bridal gift and a wedding-party 
will both be expected of you. It isa costly honor nowa- 
days. We have before given a list of articles suitable for 
presents, and will quote some that were laid out for in- 
spection at a recent fashionable wedding in Gotham: “A 
complete set of diamonds ; India shawl, price fifteen hun- 
dred dollars; a China dinner set, each piece having a 
separate design, ordered from Canton expressly for the 
occasion ; and, among the “ trifles,”’ an elegant monchoir 
case, containing six pocket- handkerchiefs, at one hundred, 
fifty, and twenty-five dollars each, 
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The bride’s mother presented a portemonnaie, embroi- 
dered by herself, containing twenty-five bright half eagles 
as spending-money. 

“ ANTOINETTE.”’—We cannot advise*in so delicate a per- 
sonal matter. Every one she meets, in fashionable life, 
has doubtless their own share of “vanity and vexation 
of spirit.” 


“Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset ?”” 
‘Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plantagenet ?’’ 


“J. G. P."—The larch has been attacked with disease 
in England. This may bethe same. Theattention is first 
attracted by the decay of the topmost fruits ; and, on cut- 
ting down the tree, you find that it is decayed at the heart, 
which appears red, and the wood is in a state of decompo- 
sition. It is feared the spruce will be the next sufferer. 
We consider them among the most valuable of the orna- 
mental trees, the first from its grace, the second from its 
verdure. 

* Ating.”"—The best practice for the modulation of the 
voice—“‘an excellent thing in woman”—is cultivating 
good temper, or, as Richard Willis has well said—and it 
is well worth a place in every lady's memory: “ The best 
teachers for the voice are love, friendliness, cheer fulnesea, 
playfulness, and resignation. The worst are rage, 
meanness, querulousness, cant, and greed.” 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 














Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autamn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order wili be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may oceur in remitting. 

lhistructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.'s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MARCH. 


Fig. 1.—Skirt of rich gold-colored and brown Pekin, 
dotted with a small raised pattern of stars. Basque of 
royal purple velvet; it is very deep, falling over the skirt 
in easy fulness; the trimming is of very narréw black 
velvet ribbon, in graduated rows. 


Sleeves in two deep 
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frills, finished in the same style. Undersleeves a full mus- 
lin puff and two fulls of lace. White drawn bonnet, with 
blush roses. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of rose-colored silk, the skirt in 
six narrow flounces, finished by a close trimming of black 
satin. Corsage of white net, covered with narrow frills 
of lace, quite to the throat. Sleeves in full puffs. Broad 
bretelles of black velvet, with loops of the same on the 
shoulder. Bow, and flowing ends at the waist. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of dark gray moiré, with double skirt, 
Pardessus of heavy dark green satin, the upper part form- 
ing a close basque ; the guiéve is in full hollow plaits; Es- 
chelle trimming of the same material, finished by a heavy 
twisted fringe, the same shade. The style of headdress is 
suited to a young girl from its simplicity; the parting 
should be carefully done, so as to divide the hair in two 
equal portions from the forehead to the neck. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage-dress, skirt of mallow-colored silk, in 
three deep flounces. Black silk basque, with full sleeves, 
closed by a cuff at the wrist. A heart-shaped berthé is 
formed by the trimming across the shoulder. Bonnet of 
rose-colored silk and crape, with a deep fall of white 
blonde. 


PLATE OF LINGERIE. 
(See front of Book.) 


We have used this term so often that it needs no ex- 
planation to our readers. 

Fig. 1.—Fichu, or cape of costly point lace ; it is edged 
by two fulls of the same, and one turning back from the 
throat or neck, falling in lappels below the waist. Any 
shade of ribbon that suits the complexion or style of dresa! 
may be used as the heading. 

Fig. 2.—Morning-cap of plain Swiss muslin, elaborately 
ornamented with gauffered frills; trimmed by mantua rib- 
bon, of any fancy tint. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Chemisette and sleeve of printed Swiss 
muslin; the bars are in cords; the figure in colors; the 
collar and euffs have a triple frill, gauffered or plaited. 

Fig. 5.—Berthé, with sleeves, of lace, on a plain net foun- 
dation. Itis heart-shaped, and much brightened by the ad- 
dition of a bright ribbon placed underneath the lower row 
of lace, terminated by bows in the centre of the corsage. 

Fig. 6.—Collar of cambric, or broderie Anglais; the 
crimson spot is in a raised stitch, which makes it very ef- 
Colored embroidery is only suitable for travelling 
(See ‘‘ Chitchat.’’) 


fective. 
or morning dress. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


As our readers well know, this is the most unpromising 
season in the year for the gathering together of fashion 
items; or rather we have only promise of what is to come 
at the earliest openings, none of which have taken place 
as we write. 

Genin’s ic usually the first, as children can be attended 
to in the interval before the hurry of shopping and making 
up for older people. One is always sure of finding there 
some pretty, stylish bonnets by the seventh ; while almost 
every one else makes a close secret of their styles from the 
crowd, until two and even three weeks later. 

Brodie’s wholesale department, also, gives a foretaste 
of mantles and travelling wraps for spring and summer 
wear; and the steamers are weekly bringing in the cases 
of his importations, ordered as early as December and 
January. the work 
** closes,’’ to use the term of the employees, in the middle 


In most of these establishments, 
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of December; and, with a few exceptions, it does not 
open fora month. The difference this makes to the large 
portion of community thus under a compulsory holiday, 
in the severity of the season, would, at first glance, 
scarcely be believed, unless, with prudent forethought, 
they have laid aside something from week to week, which 
is scarcely ever the case. In Brodie’s establishment alone 
there are, in the busiest seasons, from three to five hun- 
dred persons employed, clerks, salesmen and women, ope- 
rators on the sewing-machine, quilters, embroiderers, trim- 
mers, and plain sewers. The whole female community 
of the United States, wearing cloaks and mantillas, now, 
by common consent, of which New York and Philadel- 
phia furnish nearly all, has given a new direction to 
female industry within the past five years, and drained 
the millinery and mantua-making shops of all superfluous 
hands. Wages have consequently advanced, and “The 
Song of the Shirt’ is no longer the popular ditty of the 
day. In our next, we shall commence our “ openings” in 
verbal description of mantles, bonnets, and dress materials 
generally. 

In the mean time, we give some additional items of the 
novelties in lingerie, and other minor points of a lady's 
toilet, none the less interesting to our general readers. 

Several very pretty caps and other articles of lace and 
worked muslin have been prepared within the last week. 
Many of the new caps have a trimming of rows of lace, 
or some other light material, disposed so as slightly to 
resemble the curtain of a bonnet. A cap, ornamented 
with a trimming in this style, has the foundation formed 
of thulle, striped with narrow blue ribbon. In front, it is 
edged with rows of Honiton lace, two rows of which, 
drawn in the manner of frills, are set on at the lower part 
of the back. Beneath the upper frill is a bow of blue rib- 
bon, and beneath the under frill there is a bow with long 
ends, which flow over the back of the neck. At the ears, 
this cay is ornamented with loops of blue ribbon, inter- 
mingled with lace. A cap composed of blonde is orna- 
meuted with narrow green ribbon, disposed in a trellise- 
pattern and ruches blonde. A double frill of blonde at 
the back of the cap is trimmed with bows and ends of 
green ribbon. Bows of the same ribbon are placed at the 
ears. Strings of green ribbon. 
two puffs of white muslin, closed at the wrist, and 
trimmed with colored ribbon, which have for some time 
been fashionable, still continue in high favor. Among the 
prettiest undersleeves recently made are some composed 
of one puff of white muslin surmounted by a narrow 
bouillonné. At the lower part, they are finished by a 
turned up frill or revere of lace, or worked muslin, and 
are closed at the wrist by a narrow bonillonné of muslin, 


Undersleeves, formed of 


within which is a running of colored ribbon. 

Undersleeves of plain thulle, in two large puffs, will 
come into favor more than ever as the season advances. 
They are comparatively inexpensive, and look very well 
after being done up. As to size, like hoops and crinoline, 
it is next to impossible to get them too large. 

There are a few new evening-dresses made for wedding 
receptions and the small parties that come after Lent; 
for, as in Europe, it suits the convenience of the fashiona- 
able world to give all crowded balls and parties before 
Ash Wednesday, even though the season is in no other 
way observed or noticed by them. Dresses of plain white 
muslin, organdy, and tarleton are most generally made for 
young girls, the vanity being in the different color and 
disposition of their ornaments, as ribbons, flowers, ete. 
They are trimmed with three or four flounces, of which 
the upper one is set in at the waist. The flounces are each 
edged with a broad hem, baving a blue, pink, or lilac rib- 
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bon run within it, which sustains the flounce at the lower 
part, and in all respects improves the appearance of the 
dress. 

The fashion of lining the flounces with colored tarleton 
and organdy is obtaining a considerable share of favor. 
For instance, a white muslin dress is trimmed with beauti- 
fully embroidered flounces, under each of which there is‘a 
flounce of mallow-color tarleton. The tarleton flounce is 
edged with a ruche of ribbon of the same color, and the 
muslin flounce descends just to the top of this ruche. The 
corsage has a ficha of worked muslin profusely ornamented 
with maliow-color ribbon. 

The corsages of these dresses are, in general, made full, 
and the fulness is drawn toa point in front. Round the 
waist is worn a ribbon ceinture, which is either tied ina 
bow in front, or fastened with a small gold or silver 
buckle. 

The Parisian ladies are adopting the blouse as an opera 
cloak; and, accordingly, blouses of superior elegance 
have been introduced. They are composed of white, blue, 
or scarlet cashmere, and are beautifully embroidered with 
colored silk, intermingled with gold or silver. From the 
hood are suspended long tassels of silver or gold, inter- 
mingled with colored silk of a hue corresponding with 
that in the embroidery. The iining must be of white silk, 
whatever the color of the outside. 

Cameos are again becoming the rage. Some beantifal 
specimens haye recently been formed of coral; and they 
are almost all encircled by a row of large pearls. For 
ball costume, diadems and necklaces are formed of small 
coral cameos, and are very effective when worn with a 
white, sea-green, or amber-color dress. 

Onyx cameos, surrounded by brilliants, are perhaps the 
most costly jewelry now worn. 

Among the novelties in jewelry are some imitations of 
flowers. We have seen a daisy composed of a latge 
sapphire, which forms the dise, set round with rays in 
diamonds. The heart’s-ease has been made in amethysts 
and diamonds, and the cactus in rubies and diamonds, the 
cluster of stamens being formed of small pearls. Neck- 
laces will probably be fashionable in full dress evening 
costume during the ensuing season. 

Under this head we also notice a set of costly buttons 
recently ordered by a wealthy lady, and intended to fasten 
the corsage of the dress. These buttons are composed of 
small grains or beads formed of hair, clustered round a 
centre of diamonds, and mounted in gold. 

Ornamental buttons for the cordage, of every descrip- 
tion, will be worn this spring—lava, turquoise and gold, 
jet in gold rims, coral, mosaic, ete. etc. 

New wreaths and bouquets for the hair, as well as floral 
trimmings for ball-dredses, are already beginning to ap- 
pear. Several beautiful wreaths of flowers and foliage are 
intermingled with strings of pearls. An elegant headdress 
consists of a wreath of foliage in cerulean-blue velvet, 
mounted in the form of a diadem, aud intermingled with 
white flowers sprinkled with silver. A wreath for the 
skirt of the dress, and bouquets for the corsage, composed 
of similar foliage and flowers, are to be worn with the 
headdress above mentioned. 

Among those which have excited most admiration may 
be mentioned a wreath of purple roses, with leaves of the 
natural color, intermingled with berries in gold; a wreath 
of lilac acacia and green foliage, a complete parwre of 
pinks, intermingled with pendent blades of grass; a trim- 
ming for a dress, consisting of tulips sprinkled with gold, 
and another consisting of waterlilies. Lastly, a parure 
of camelias intermingled with sprays of forge*-me-not. 

FasHlon, 
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THE FLORENTINE. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropir, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Votat, from actuai 


articles of costume. ] 


Tue drawing is taken from a green taffeta; in black, or the mode colors, it is also seen to great advantage. The 
revers or berthé, which is enriched by a ruffle laid in box plaita, instead of ceasing at the wrist is prolonged, forming 
tabs, which cross, and constitute a novel and pleasing feature of this mode; this berthé is slashed and cross-laced at 
the shoulders. A frill, laid also in reversed plaits, passes round the middle of the garment, heading twe flounces 
which are set on in graceful drapery, each being bordered by a frill similar to that above, but of graduated width. 
The fronts, it will be observed, are double, and are also edged with the frills. A beautiful passementerie and Tom 
Thumb fringe completes the trimming of this beautiful article. 
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THE VALENCTIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Sireet, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorar, from actual 
articles of costume. ]} 


Tuts garment is the same in construction generally as the “ Florentine,” except in the character of the deep 
flounce which covers its lower portion. In the style first illustrated this is gathered in ample folds; whilst in this 
it is set on in reversed plaits, each presenting but a narrow face, which causes them to assume a fluted appearance, 
and offers an effective novelty. With regard to the points, &c., as we have explained them upon the front view we 
need not repeat them in this description. The trimming varies so greatly that it would be impracticable to describe | 





or illustrate the countless varieties. 
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LAR AND CUFF. 


wm, AND SMALL BUGLES. 
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EMBROIDERED STOMACIER AND TRIMMING 
FOR CHILD’S FROCK. 
(See description.) 
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NETTED ORNAMENTAL DISH RUFF. 


(See description.) 
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